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WESTERN CIRCUIT 


Confifis of the following fix Counties, which the 
Judges trace in the following rotation, Hamphhire, 
Wiltthire, Dorfetfhire, Devonhhire, Cornwall, 
and Somerfetfhire. They begin at Winchefter and 
end at Briftol. rx 


HAMPSHIR Bo 


7 B bounded on the weft by Dorfetthire and Wilt- 
‘fhire, on the north by Berkfhire, on the eaft by, - 
Surry and Suffex, and on the fouth by the Englith 
Channel. It extends, according to Templeman’s 
Survey, fixty-four miles from north to fouth, and 
thirty-fix from eaft to weft, and contains one thou- 
fand four hundred and eighty-one fquare miles, in, 
' which are nine forefts and twenty-nine parks. Ie 
as is 
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is above.a hundred and fifty miles in circumference, - 
and has thirty-nine hundreds, one city, eighteen 
market-towns, two hundred and fifty-three parifhes, — 
above thirty-fix thoufandhoufes, and by. the moit 
modeft computation, one hundred .and eighty 
_ thoufand Uinhabitants. Tt eleéts. twenty-fix’mem-_ 

-bers of parliament, viz. two for the county, tvgp 
for the city of Winchefter, and‘two for each of the 
following corporations ; viz. 


’ Southampton, 
Portfmouth, Newtown, 
~ Yarmouth, * Chriftchurch, 
Petersfield, Lyminton, er 
Newport, Whitchurch, 
Stockbridge, Andover. 


The air of this County 1s moft pure and piercing, 
~~ efpecially the downs, of which there is a Ridge that 
runs almoft athwart it, and affords plenty of game. 
The foil 1s various, as to its fertility, the hilly parts 
being: barren, like other downs, and: fit only for) 
fheep;. but:the lower grounds are fruitful in corn 
2nd herbage. It produces great quantities of all 
manner of grain, particularly wheat and barley ; 
with: which it fupplies the flourifhing markets of 
Farnham, Bafingftoke, and Reading ; and their 
teams of horfes, many of which are fit for the beft — 
_ coach ifthe kingdom, fhew the wéalth ef the far-_ 
mer. he arable ground, though very ftony, is 
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_* excellent mead and metheglin. © Hampfhire bacon 
is. allowed by all to be the beft in England, the 
{wine being fupplied with acorns in plenty, from 

_ the New. Foreft, and other woods, to which they 
are fuffered to run at large, and the delicacy of 
their flefh is attributed to their not being pent up 
in ftyes. Kerfey and cloth are made here, and 
though not in fo great plenty as in Wiltfhire, So- 
merfetfhire, and Glocefterfhire, yet there is enough 
not only for home confumption, but for a foreign 
trade, As its féa-coafts furnifh oyfters, lobfters, 
and other falt-water fifh: its rivers, the Avon, the 
Anton, the Alre, the Teft, the Stowre, and Itchin ; 
and its rivulets abound in frefh fifth, but efpecially 
trout, as good as any of their kind, and indeed 
both for profit and pleafure, there is not a more 
inviting county in Great Britain. Accordingly 

_ lands fell dearer here than in Kent, Effex, and other: 
counties, which are nearer to London. The gen- 
try here delight much in fox-hunting, being tempt- 
ed to it by their woods and downs, proper to breed 
and hunt their game; and the beft fox-dogs are 
obferved to be bred in this county. The conve- 
nient. ports and harbours in this fhire have brought 
a good foreign trade to it; and in the war with 
France, Portimouth was a fure market for any of 
its commodities, as it will always be on fuch oc- 
cafions. The county from hence to Southampton 
lies low and flat, and is fo full of creeks, and inlets 
of the fea and rivers, that paflengers to-that town 
ferry over three times in eighteen miles, befides go- 
ing over Tichfield bridge. There is no county in 
England fo well wooded as this; and though the 
vait confumption of timber at Portfmouth, South- 
ampton, Redbridge and “Bufflton, fince the revo. 
Jution in 1688, by building or rebuilding almoft 
the whole navy, befides abundance of large Mer- 
chant fhips, has cleared it of moge than is to bé 


met. 


, 
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met with ftanding in even fome fhires that cannot 

complain of the want of any, yet they have an im- 

mente quantity of well-grown timber ftill left upon 
fome eftates in the fouth part of this county ; and 
in New Foreft there are oaks of . feveral hundred 
years growth, white with age, and perifhing with 
their withered tops in the air. ; 

_. From Farnbam in Berkthire, the road enters 
Hamnfhire at Bentley Green; five miles beyond which, 
and fifty from London, is, | 7 

Alton, a tmall market-town, of no great note, 
yet has a manufactory of corded druggets, figured 
barragons, ferge de nims, &c. The church is fmall 
and mean, and the two principal inns are, the Swan 
and the White Hart. A fmall rivulet, called the 
Way, which rifes about half a mile from this town, 
runs through it, and empties itfelf into Guildford 
PVs we | 
- Alresford, the next town on this road, is fixty 
miles from London ; it ftands on the banks of the 
river Alre, as it is called by Camden, though in the 
maps and by the country people it is called Itch- 
ing. It was formerly a very confiderable market 
town, and had not one perfon low enough to receive 
alms, before the fire which happened here on the firft 
of May, 17103 the fire broke out in feveral places 
almoit at the fame time, by which the whole town, 
with the church and market-houfe were confumed, 
Since which time the town is handfomely rebuilt, 
the neighhouring gentry contributing largely to the’ 
relief of the diftreffed inhabitants, by tending in 
timber, &c. The prefent market-houfe is fmall, 
and ftands upon wooden pillars.. Pe 
Here is a very large pond, or Jake of water, 
kept up to an head by a ftrong Battre d’ Eau, or 
dam, which, it is faid, was made by the Romans; 
and is part of the great Roman highway, which 
ba Fae US | AAD cai SL ead 
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leads from Alton to Winchefter, and chiefly be- 
tween this town and the firft mentioned. 7 
Near this town are two noble feats; one at 
Grange, built by the late Sir Robert Henly, Kat. 
the fecond at Chiltern Condove, built by Sir Ro- 
bert Worfley, Bart. | 
From hence, paffing over the downs, we come to 
the very ancient City of : 
Winchefter, or Winton, fixty-feven miles from 
London. It ftands on the river Itchin, where it 
is joined by. another fmall river in the bottom, fur- 
rounded by hills of chalk, or whitifh clay, and is 
fuppofed to have been built nine hundred years be- 
fore Chrift. It is the metropolis of the ancient 
Belge, the Venta Belgarum of the Romans, and 
called by the Britons Caer-Gwent, i.e. the white 
town; by the old Saxons Wintanceafler, and by the 
Latin writers Wintunus. 7 
Roman authors affert, that there were looms here 
for weaving of cloths for the Roman emperors and 
their army, and for making fails, linen and other 
furniture. It is agreed on by all writers, that here 
was a religious monaftery in the infancy of Chrif- 
~ tlanity. : ) 
On St. Catharine’s hill, near this city, is a camp; 
and on the fide of the weft gate was a caftle, where 
the Weft Saxon» Kings are fuppofed to have kept 
their court. The caftle hall, in which the affizes 
‘-are held, is fupported by pillars of marble, and has 
a round table, pretended to be above twelve hun- 
dred years old, which has illegible Saxon characters, 
faid to be the names of the twenty-four knights, 
with whom King Arthur ufed to caroufe. But 
Camden looks upon the whole as fabulous, and 
thinks it to be of much later date. 
’ In this city Egbert was crowned fole monarch of 
England, one of its Bifhops, Swithin, who was ca- 
nonized, was tutor to Prince Ethelwolf, that King’s 
| youngeft 


“sn 
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youngeft fon, and buried in the church-yard of the 
cathedral. -In his time the city was deftroyed by 
the Danes, where the monkifh writers tell us of a. 
fingle combat that was fought between Guy Earl 
of Warwick and Colbrand, a Danifh Giant.» Ed- 
ward the Confeffor was.alfo crowned in this city, ‘at 
_ which time: the then Bifhop Alwyn, was confined 
to the ‘monaftery here; and Queen Emma to the 
- nunnery of Whorwell, in this county, being both © 
. charged with holding an” impure commerce, of 
which the queen purged herfelf by the fiery ordeal. 
William the Conqueror ‘fometimes’ kept his court 
here. The Emprefs Maud being poffeffed of this 
city, was fo clofely befieged in it by King Stephen, 
that fhe was glad to efcape in a coffin, after hav- 
ing caufed a report to be fpread of her death: but 
the city was plundered by the foldiers. Henry II. 
held a parliament here, where he was crowned with © 
his Queen. King John, (to whofe intereft this 
place ftood firm in all his wars with the Barons,) - 
refided here, and his fon Henry III. was born here:. 
in his ttme refided here Henry the Lion, Duke’ of | 
Bavaria, and his Duchefs, Matilda, daughter of ' 
Henry II, and in 1209, their younger fon, William — 
Duke of Saxony was born here; trom whom de- 
fcended the illuftrious houfe of Hanover, now hap- 
pily eftablifhed on the throne of Great Britain. 
When the Barons rofe againft Henry II. the cattle 
here was feized by Simon de Montfort, the Farl of 
Leicefter, the city was taken, and all the fews in it 


(> were put to. the fword; but the Earl’ being foon 


after killed, King Henry came hither and held a. 
Parliament. Soon after the murder of Edward I. 
his uncle, Edmund Plantagenet, was beheaded at 
the caftle gate here. King Henry IV. was married 
here, and here Henry V. gave audience to ambaffa- | 
dors that came to him from France to fue for 
peace; but they did it in fuch infolent. terms; that — 
= my ae sd he 


f 
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he foon after invaded and conquered’ France. *In 
1486, Arthur, eldeft fon to Henry VII.. was. born 
in'this city, and Queen Mary I, was married here 
to Philip King of Spain, in 1554. This city was 
befieged and taken in 1643, by the Parliament’s 
army, under Sir William Waller. King Charles II. 
and King James II. made feveral progreffes into 
this city, efpecially while ‘the palace was building ; 
and Queen Anne alfo vifited it foon after her mar- 


riage with Prince George of Denmark, on whom it 


it was fettled as.an appendage for life. : 

In the epifcopal hittory of this city we read, that 
Denewulf fucceeded St. Swithin in the Bifhopric of 
this city 5 he was originally only a keeper of Swine 
in Somerfetfhire ; he fheltered Alfred from the 
Danes, that King, when he recovered his domi- 
nions, having obferved his great natural parts, 
caufed him to ftudy, though he was in years, and 


when he had got a competent. ftock of learning, 


promoted him to this See. Bifhop Henry de Blois” 


took off from the crofs that was burnt in the mo- 
-naftery here, five hundred weight of -filver, thirty 


marks of gold, three erowns, with fo many thrones ‘ 


of gold, fet with diamonds, which he put in’ his 
own treafury ; and took enough out of it to found 


and endow. the fair hofpital of St. Crofs,) about a _ 


mile to the fouth of this city, which is faid by mif- 
take in the Magna Britannia, to be founded by the 
Cardinal de Beaufort, above two hundred _ years 
after. Bifhop Godwin fays, that fomething had 
been erected on the fame fpot long before to fome. 
good ule, by William Rufus, but the Danes de- 
{troyed it, and it lay in ruins till this Bifhop rebuilt 
it with two quadrangles, in the year 1 132. Wil- 
liam Edendon, Bifhop of this See, was fo great a 
tavourite of Edward IIT. that being eleéted to Can- 
terbury he refufed it, faying,; “ If Canterbury is 

the higher rack, Winchefter is the better manger.” 
yes B His 


f 
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His fucceffor,, William of Wickham, a alle near 
ahis place, where. he was. born, fued Bifhop Edon- 
_.den’s, skecifOns for dilapidations, and befides money - 
-recovered.of ‘them, one-- thoufand five hundred and 
— ofifty-fix:, head-of black cattle; three thoufand. eight 
hundved and: feventy-fix wethers, »four , thoufand 
deven hundred and feventeen ewes, three thoufand - 
fiye hundred’ aad: twenty-one;|lambs, and one hun- | 
died. and ofwentyafeyen. fwine,’ all which ftock, it 
deems ,belonged,pat. that. time: to» the. Bifhopric. of - 
Winchefter. .He.. progured.. a charter from:, King 
Edward, HA. 0 »whon he-was | prime minifter, | by . 
~“ywhichthis’ city wassmade-a »wool-ftaple. In. 1387, 
\ he Jaid.the frit ftone.ef, the; college here, called St. 
-Manry’s; nearithe Bifhop’s' palace, and finifhed itan 
4393, whichiwas.the year, that.King Richard, I, 
held.a parliament here.) It 1S recorded.o t this Wal- 
liam, of: Wickham, ,! that having been a poor boy, 
the, Kine told him, -when he*applied to him for his 
hifhiopries ‘s:’Fhatithe was neither-.a clergyman, 
nor a fcholars’, and. that he.anfwered, ‘* He would 
foon: be the one, and as.for.the other, he would. with 
the réyenue of, this bifhopri¢s make ‘more. {chelars 
ethan’ all the Bifhops, of England ever did ;/and ‘he 
was. as good as his word, for., he built. his «college 
here, t to fit: youth for ther, Univerfity,,.after the 
manner of Etonand .Weltminfter Schools, fo. he 
built New College at Oxford’ to,finifh them. - He 
_alfo, built feveral.free-{chools and hofpitals, both in 
Hampfhire;and-Surry, which travellers may every 
where diftinguith by this mokto.9 on his arms afixed 
spb the ftruckures : ? » cupid rc Shy be 


* Manners make the Man.” 
‘He likewife ude the C aftle of Windfor for King 


Edward, as before mentioned in our account ‘of: the 
‘pounty of Perkthire. ) 


F: 
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‘Hesty de Beaufort, fon of John of Gaunt Duke 
of Lancafter, was Bifhop of this See,’ in the’ rei¢n 
of “Hehry’V. He ‘was uncle to’ that king; and 
Pope Martin V. ‘made him a Catdinal, afd’ general 
~ of thé forces which he had faiféd® at hisown ‘ex: 
cried vit inft the Bohemiats.’ ‘This *Biftop 

uilt and endowed ‘an Hofpital in this City; “neat td 
St. Crofs’sy wherein were to be ‘maintained a: ‘iaf 
ter, ‘two chaplains, thirty-five poor mén, and three 
women. He died in the year 1447, and lies biried 
in a-finé tomb behind the altar of His church, to? 
wards the fouth, on which hé is -réprefenited in His 
cardinal robes and hat, and bearing’ the fame arm 
as the prefent Duke of Beaufort.” pe ‘was thrice 
Lotd Chancellor, and fo wealthy, that he was com: 
monly called, “ The rich Cardinal* He left les 

acies to almoft all’ the cathedrals in’ England, 
a mioft to that’of Wells, “Wilham of Wickham, | 
Henry de Beaufort) and Will, Wainfleet, who fuc- 
ceeded-him, fat in this See almoft an hundred’ and 
twenty years: a'thing very rate for three Bifhops 
eb held gfe Bithioptte 7 rake Ye arhdateenete ‘ci Gerves 

- Bifhop Morley ‘built’ ‘the ifeapab palace hére, 
and expended two thoufand three * hundred pounds 
in the building, but’dying before it Was ‘finifhed, 
. he left‘five hundred pounds more’ to complete ‘it’; 

the following infcription is’ over the door: ©” * 


Grorctus Morty, Epifcopas, has aedes proptiis, 
/-"““impenfis de novo Struxit, 1684. a Wh 
207 Th SHAOGO BINO. Ive 4th. ¥ 
- This Bifhop likewife ere€ted and endowed, in the 
year 1672, a college in ‘the cathedral ‘church-yard, — 
for ten minifters widows. “The old palace was de- 
ftroyed by Sir William Waller, and his bigotted 
FOHOWE HR 098 281 He Koa SARIS 
The cathedral’ was anciently called the Ealder 


_ Minfter, or Old Minfter, to dittinguith it from the 


more 
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more modern one, Newen Minfter, the New Min- 
fter, which Jaft was founded by King Alfred; the | 
monks of thefe two monafteries quarrelling, thofe of 
the new mintter, by licence of Henry I. built a 
~ large monaftery at Hyde, which was burnt down by 
the treachery of the Kifhop Henry de Blois, wherein 
that famous crofs before mentioned, the, sift of 
Canute, was confumed. 
The cathedral is a large pile « oF huldig plain 
and venerablé. The tower, which i is covered flat, 
is fhort, and there is neither ftatue nor niche, for 
one on the outfide. The north front is entirely hid 
by a very high wall. The dimenfions of the cathe- 
dral are thus fet down by Mr. Willis, in his mitred 
‘Abbeys: Length of the whole from eafl to weit, 
five hundred and forty-five feet, including the Lady 
Chapel, at the eaft end, which is: fifty-four feet, 
whereof the choir comprehends an hundred and 
thirty-fix feet in length, and forty in breadth. The 
body and fide aifles are eighty-feven feet broad : 
length of the great crofs aifle about an hundred 
and eighty-fix feet, and of the tower in the middle, 
in which hung eight large bells, about an hundred 
and fifty feet. ‘The nave, or weftern body of the 
church; extends above three hundred, and is reck- 
oned the moft fpacious in England ; and indeed the 
whole fabric would yield to tew or none, were. the 
- great crofs aifles vaulted over, in like manner with | 
the reft of the {tructurg ; and were the great tower, 
in the middle (which would bear a fuperftruature) ) 
-raifed a little higher, with fome ormament at the 
top, to render it more augutt. 

F.ntering at the weft door, under the middle atic. 
the fpetator is {truck with the venerable majeftic | 
appearance of the whole. The choir, which. is 
about three hundred feet from ‘the door, is parted 
trom the PAM and does not LnETCEAt the view to — 

, the 


. — 


_ 


~ftatues of King James and Charles the 
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the eaft end; the organ being fixed on one fide 
the choir, under the middle aifle of the north crofs, 
nfept. The roof, which is vaulted, is ex- 
tremely beautiful, but the mafly pillars on each fide 
are rather difguftful to the eye, by their being too 
thick for the fpaces of the arches: the. inclofure 
of the tomb of William of Wickham, difpleafes 
likewife by its height and projection. __, 
The entrance into the choir is by a noble flight 
of fteps, the whole breadth of the middle aifle. 
The fcreen is a fine piece of architecture, of the 


‘Compofite order. Qn each fide of the entrance 


are two recefies, enriched with entablatures 
and compafs pediments, wherein are . pice the 
rit, finely 

cait in copper. . . ‘ ot elias hed wp 
This fcreen was defigned by Inigo Jones, and 
exceedingly beautiful, but the joining Roman with 
Gothic architecture is rather a folecifm. . The crofs 
from north to fouth is quite fhut out of the chdfr 
by wooden partitions carried up a vaft height; 
this, which is the ancienteft.part of the church, is 


_ by much the plaineft, and the vaulting being left 


unfinithed, all the timbers of the. roof are: expofed 


In this part the ftile of building greatly varies 
from the eaft and weft part. The arches are turned 
femi-circular, and have a nearer refemblance to one 
of the five orders. The ftalls in the choir are of 
fine Gothic workmanfhip ; to which the Bifhop’s 
throne, erected at the expence of Bifhop Mew, 
would have been a great ornament had it not beer 
Gothic, and of a piece with the reft of the choir. 

The ftone fcreen where the high altar is placed, is 
an exceeding fine and tender. piece of Gothic 
work ; byt in the angles of the niches, where for- 
merly were images, the raifed pannels have been 
chipped away, tomakeroom for fixing aparcelof forry 
. . urns, 
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urns and vadfes, which difgrace this fine piece, aid 
make it a mere botchery. | 

The altar erected by Bifhop AbHey, is shea 
praifed by feme, though there are others that find | 
great fault with it, and think it not comparable to 
that in the great church of St. Alban’s. 

This church was for foie aees thé burial place 
of many Englifh, Saxon'and' Norman Kings ; whofe. 
remains, the impious foldiers, in the civil wars, 
threw againft the painted glafs. The teliques of 
fome of thefe,’ at the repair of the church, were 
collected’ by Bifhop Fox; and being put tovether > 
into’ fix large wooden chefts, lined with lead, were 

laced on the eréat wall in the choit, three on oné 
fide and three or the other $’with ‘an ‘account of 
whofe bones are in each chett, viz. Adulphus, 
Edredus, Edmunda, Canutus, atid thofe of Queen 
Emma. The inferiptions on the firtt four are as fol- 
es in ancient: deena ge a te ee 


’ * A 
ry P ey 
Pe ea a - «$ — Z : : 
” a , e 
: ee : 
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corer Rex obijt sal Domini 8: get PR. 


Hie Rew Egbertus paufat cum Rege an 
: Po er egia munera a.uberque talib. 


saa ict Rex oii rey 


“Ring in cifta Bac fimul offa jaceni S Adbipst 
‘ae pfs iene bic fe gic erat. 


es > Biavedns Rex obi O%'s, | t, 
Hoe pius in tumulo Rex Edredus: requiefcit, 


| Qui has Britonum lervas renéfat. egregie.. 


Edmund 
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\Edmand Rex obit A D. is 1 Is 
t theca bec retines Edmundum fu/pice, Chriffe, 
Qui vivente paire rege Sepa sulit. > 


A. great many perfons of rank are buried in this 
church, befides the Saxen’Kings mentioned aboves 


particularly, -here; Jiess..as they’ tell) us, cunder a 


grey marble, Lucius, the firft Chriftian King of 
this ifland, who died one hwindred. and eighty 
years after Chrift; and, as is pretended, founded a 

hureh wheresthe! thedral ftandse | 

dd Th semkcnies Willian Bofop 3 the midtt 
of the, choir 5,, hj €sare, ina at of wad, 
‘Which ftands on the top of the Septum, which at. 
the choir and, the f fide ailes, is, ma ble coffia 
‘having been opened in civil wars, they ata 
on his thumb a gold ring, adorned with a ruby. 

SA-tomb-ftonéfion which is this infcription ; Tutus 
By cor Nicolaiyrelim Wintonien. Ef. edjut corpus 
ei al Waverly. 
. qicothie infcri ulus eft corpus 
oye Wilhkeln mi ay a feeash espe 
Re Bihan, Fox's monument, .and Bith op Gardener's, 
with his effigi nae a fkeleton on itt Bit op Fox al- 
tered the roof of the choir, and was a ‘great bene- 
fator to the ehurch ;- he lies .buried “under his 
chapel (which they call his Study) a little room 
’ ‘behind the altar. “Over the altar is this infcription ; 
0 facrum Convivium, in quo Chriftus jumitur | The 
roof of the-choir, over the altar, is beautified with 
the Hittory of the Paffion, reprefented i in carved 
work, |i 
In: the {pace behind the choir are two ftately mo- 

numents, one for Cardinal Béaufort, brother to 
‘Ring Henty IV, who founded | the hofpital of St. 
. Crois ; 


? 
-~ 
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 Crofs; another for Biftop Wainfleet, founder of 
Magdalen College in the fame Univerfity. 
The monument of William of Wickham, men- 
tioned above, founder of New-College in Oxford... 
Of each of which monuments and the perions, 
we fhall give a few particulars. 
» The tomb.of William of Wickham is very fpa- 
cious, lofty, and magnificent, and was erected by | 
_ his orders, in ‘a’ little chapel in the body of the 
church thirteen’ years before his death. There are’ 
thefe -verfes about it. OT Rae 2 ; 
Tdilhelmus victus CAykebam jacet bic. 
- mece Dietuss : 
SjHius ecclefiae pracful, reparabtt cam- 
Latgue erat, taptfer; probat hoc cum dt- - 
Bite pauper: ay ae 
Contilits pariter 2zeqnt fuerat bere dexter. 
Hunc docet elle pium fundatio Colie- 
COVE. eu ONS a 
Orontae primuw lat, Wintontaeque fe- 
Sundin. hewitt ame 4 
Fugiter ovatis, tunitlum quocunque bé-— 
sire WEB as bn 3 BO Ae vip at 
Protantts mczttis ut Kit whi hita perennis. - 


. That of Cardinal Beaufort, who was brother of 
King Henry VI. was exceedingly rich, and curioufly 
_ wrought; and the defign 1s beautiful; but we are 
to obferve, that, in the time of Henry. VI. Gothic 
architecture was brought to its greateft perfeétion. 
He is dreffed in his Cardinal’s robes, and hat 3, and, 
if the figure, which reprefents him, be like, he muft | 
have been a very comely man. The tomb of Bifhgp’ 
Wainfleet is on the other fide of the middle aile, 

e | | behind 
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behind the hivh altar, direétly oppofite to Beaufort’s, 
and. is’ built after that model, with very little va-. 
_ riation; he is reprefented lying at length, with an 
heart in his hand. Magdalen College i in Oxford, 
in regard to: the memory of this Bifhop, keeps his 
monument in repair; and, a few years ago, beau- 
tified it. . Bifhop Fox’s monument is very noble; 
-nor is Bifhop Gardiner’s much. inferior to it; but 
‘ the populace in Queen Elizabeth’s time, to’ thew . 
their deteftation of his memory, maimed and de 
faced the figure, which was made.to reprefent him — 
as lying in his coffin. But, at this diftance of time, 
he is allowed to have been, though not.a good man, 
and a cruel, perfecutor, yet one: of. the moft learned 
and able men of the age he lived in. 
__ It may not be amifs to fay a match or two more of 
the famous William of Wickham, who built: the 
body of the church weftward from the choir, where 
his ftatue is in a niche over the great window ; and 
alfo of Bifhop Wainfleet. ub 3 
- The former was a courtier before a Bithop ; ; an and. | 
though he had no large fhare-of learning, he was'a 
great promoter of it; his natural genius was much 
beyond his acquired parts, and his {kill in politics — 
beyond. his.ecclefiaftic knowledge. He is faid to 
have put his: mafter, King Edward III. whofe mi- 
nifter and Lord High Chancellor he was, upon the 
two great projects which made his reign ‘fo glorious; 
viz. 1. Upon fetting up his claim to the crown of 
F rance, which brought.on the war with France, in 
which that prince was s three times victorious i jm battle. 
2. Upon inftituting the order of the Garter; in 
which he obtained the honour for the Bifhops of 
‘Winchetter to be always prelates of the order, as an , 
appendix to the Bifhoprick ; and he himfelf was the 
- firft: The enfigns of that honour are joined with 
his epifcopal ornaments, in the robing of his effigies 
on. the monument defcribed above. He build 
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Windfor Caftle for the faid King, and fixed a wool- _ 
ftaple at Winchefter, where that trade is even now 
carried on by Mefirs. Sellwood, Whately, and Co. 
with great fuocnlas a Sats 2b ae 
To the great honour of this Bifhop, there are, 
befides New-College, other foundations. of his, as 
much to his fame as that of this church; but par- 
ticularly the college in this city, which depends on 
New-College, Oxon, the Warden being appointed 
by that college, and is a truly noble foundation. 
The building confifts of two large courts, in which ._ 
are the lodgings for the Warden, ten Fellows, — 
feventy Scholars, three Chaplains, and fixteen 
Choirifters, the Mafters, &c. and in the centre a 
very elegant chapel; beyond that, in the fecond 
court, are the {chools, with a large cloifter beyond 
them, and fome inclofures laid open for the diverfion 
of the fcholars, particularly St. Katharine’s Hill, 
near this city,. which has the remains of a camp, — 
and 1s celebrated by feveral authors educated at this 
colleee. There is alfo a great hall, where the 
ftholars dine. In the chapel-window belonging to 
the college, is good painted glafs of imagery. In 
the middle of the cloifters is the library, a ‘ftrong 
ftone building, well contrived to prevent fire. | 
The fcholars have exhibitions after a certain time 
of continuance here, if they pleafe to ftudy, in 
New-College, Oxford, built, as I have -obferved, © 
by the fame noble benefactor, , 


The {chool has fully anfwered the end of the 
founder, who was refolved to erect an houfe for 
making the ages to come more learned than thofe 
that went before; and many learned and great men 

vhave been educated here, = | | 

‘This Bifhop likewile repaired, at his own expence, ~ 
the road from Winchelter to his palace in South- - 


wark., path 
Wig 
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With regard to Bifhop Wainfleet, it is delivered 
down to us, as an undoubted fact, that he propofed 
to the heads of New-College, to enlarge their en- 
dowment to double what it was before, provided 
the members of that body would pray for his foul 
jointly with that of William of Wickham. But 
their veneration for the memory of their firft founder 
was fo gréat, that, upon.confidering the propofal, 
they judged, that the complying with it would be 
derogatory to his honour, and therefore refufed this 
offer. After this, Bifhop Wainfleet endowed Mag- 
dalen College; whofe annual revenues arifing by 
that endowment, and its augmentation fince, amount 
toe great fum. . . | 

Here is alfo Bifhop Langton’s chapel of curious 
carved wood-work, and therein his tom). 

Lord Wefton’s tomb, his ftatue in brafs on it; 
Bifhop Edington’s; Dean Mafon’s, who was alfo a 
Knight, ee 4 

Behind the altar, under a very fine monument, 
lies the Earl of Portland, Lord High-Treafurer of 
England in the reign of King Charles], His effigy 
is in copper armour, at full length, with his head 
raifed on three cufhions of the fame; and is a very 
magnificent work, | Sa 

The monument of Dr. Willis, Bifhop of this fee 
in the reign of the late-Queen Anne, is in the fouth 
aile, a little above Wickham’s ; he is reprefented 
in, his epifcopal habit, upon a Sarcophagus. It is a 
very handfome defign, and well executed, 

In digging the foundatien of .an houfe near the 
college, ina {tone coffin, was found a ftone fet in a 
gold ring, with this infcription in yery odd cha- 
racters, fuppofed to be about the fixth century: 
Domine Camite, fidele meo: i.e. The Lord being my 
Guide and faithful Companion, fh : 

. Upon the wall behind the altar ftood- feveral 
ftatues of Saxon Kings and Bifhops, who had vee 
* ghvad burie 
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buried in that part of the church, with ante’ in- 
- feriptions under them. -Kenedelfus Rex, S, Bitinus,* 
Epe. Egbertus Rex, Adulphus Rex, Eluredus mex? 
filius. ejus, Edwardus Rex, fen. Kinewaldus Rex, : 
lthelftanus Rew, filius ejus; SCA Maria, Dominus 
Jefus, Edredus Rew, Edgarus Rex, Emma Regina, 
Alwidus’ Epc. Etheldredus Rex, SCS Edwardus 


, Pees filius: GLA Cnutus Rew, oo Rex, f= 
eee efus. 


a ati the c aforementioned Saxon Kings 1s ts 
diftich | | 


| Corpora Sistah fis bic in pace iced) 
Lx meritis pk Julgent Miracite muita. © 


Bae is likewife King oe daknute’s diab; wie : 
on is this diftich : : 


Oui aay me revni Sceptra tulit Hiaiclenng elias 
Enme ac Cnutonis natas ipfe fuit. 


On Ghote: tomb ftone are atveke trardsis : 


Corpus Eibdmaet cujus nune Cor tenet if: 4 
Saxum, se is morte datur surmuslo. 


His heart was fuid to be found in an ewer. 
On a tomb- ftone in the choir i is re infeription af 


yey 
Prefalis egregif paufant hic mainedhia Richardi- 
 Fociuns, cui fummi "Seti ‘hgh ‘tok 


7 pfaior is alfo the monument: of Williams de Baling 
Prior of this church, : 
At the eaft-end of. thier tine: is our Lady’s 
Chapel (as it is there called), in which they have 
7 picts morning fix o’clock prayers. ‘This chapel was 


byt 


L 
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built by two Priors, Silkfteed and Hunton; there 
are halt rebus’s for their names carved on the roof. 
Queen Mary’s chair is ftill preferved-here. 
_ On either fide of the entrance into the choir, are’ 
the ftatues in brafs of King James I. and King 
“Charles 1. At the weft-end of this church is a 
window, on the glafs of which was painted the 
-.Hiftory of the Old Teftament; but at prefent the 
glafs is in a very fhattered condition, owing, as is 
faid, to the wantonnefs of idle children. > Mi 
AAt the eaft-end alfo is a window, on the glafs of 
which in painting are reprefented three figures, 
which are faid to be defigned for the Virgin Mary, 
her fon Jefus Chrift, and God the Father. A true: 
relick of popifh idolatry ! | 
Over the door of the fchool ftands a very good’ 
ftatue of the founder, made by Mr. Cibber, whofe — 
workmanfhip are the two excellent figures over 
Bethlehem-gate, in London. : : | 
The clergy here live very elegantly in the clofe 
belonging to the cathedral; where, befides the 
Bifkop’s Palace, mentioned above, are. very good 
houfes, handformely built, for the Prebendaries, 
Canons and other dignitaries of this church... The 
Deanery is a very pleafant dwelling, the gardens are 
Jarge, and the river runs through them; but the 
* floods in winter fometimes much incommode them. 
' Here lived. Conftans, the monk, who was made 
Cefar, and afterwards Emperor, by his father Con- 
ftantine; and who yfurped the government in op- — 
pofition to Honorius. — : tee 
' In the place wheré the ancient caftle ftood, tha 
late King Charles II. began (under the direction of . 
Sir Chriftopher Wren) a very noble defign of a royal 
_ palace, which, had he lived, and finifhed it, would 
_ certainly have made that part of the country the 
refort of the quality and gentry of all parts of 
“the Kinedom;- for the country hereabouts far 
ea exceeds 
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‘exceeds that of Newmarket-heath for all kinds of 
Sport and diverfion. Pet any Bi 
The foundation was laid on the twenty-third of 
_March, one thoufand fix hundred and eighty-three, 
(in the digging for which they found a,pavement of 
bricks and coins of Conftantine the Great, and 
others). There was particularly intended a large 
- cupola, thirty feet above the roof, which would — 
have been feen a great way at fea. The fouth-fide 
is two hundred and fixteen feet, and the weft three 
hundred and twenty-fix,; and the fhell, when it was 
difcontinued, is faid to have coft twenty-five thou-: . 
{and pounds; for the building was fo far profecuted, 
that it was carried up to the roof and covered, © 

- The centre of this palace being exaGtly in a line 
with the centre of the weft-end of the cathedral, the 
city was to have been laid open the breadth of the 
tranfept, or crofs of ‘the cathedral, from north to 
* fouth, in a ftreet about two hundred feet broad from: 
the palace to the cathedral in a direct line; and on. 
each fide were to have been built houfes for the 
nobility, and perfons of rank; the ground for 
which, and for the parks, was aétually procured. 
The parks were to be near ten miles in circum-_ 
ference, and were to end weft upon the open Downs, — 
$n view of Stockbridge. : y at ei 
The principal floor is a noble range of apart- 
‘ments, twenty feet high. ‘e 

_ This houfe, with a royal revenue, was afterwards — 
fettled by parliament, as an appendage upon Prince 
George of Denmark for his lite, in cafe he had out 
lived the Queen; but his Royal Highnefs died 
before her Majefty, And now all hope of feeing 
this defign perfected, or the howfe finifhed, is, 
yanifhed, And his late Majefty King George I, _ 
made a prefent to, the Duke of Bolton of the fine 
pillars of Italian marble, which were to have fup- 
ported its ftair-cafe, and were daid to be a prefent 
ck to 
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to-the King from the great Duke of Tufcany. It - 
was fitted up for’a prifon for the French prifoners in 
the, late wars, and contains no lefs than one hundred 
and fixty rooms, in which, on June the fourteenth, one 
thoufand feven hundred and fixty-two were confined 
upwards of five thoufand captives, .— ay QRH 

There were formerly in this city no lefs than 
thirty-two parifh churches, but at prefent only fix. 
Wear the eaft gate is St. John’s hofpital, in the hall 
of which the mayor and bailiffs give their public 
entertainments. At one end is the picture of King 
Charles Il. by Sir Peter Lely ; and at the other, a 
large table of all the mayors and bailiffs of this city, 
from the year 1184, betides a table of -benefactions 
to this city, during the Saxon reigns, and fince the 
Norman race, from Henry II. to Charles II. The 
building towards the north of the city, called Hyde 
Houfe, 18 the remains of the ancient monattery, {till 
preferved as the refidence and place of worfhip of 
{ome private Roman Catholic gentleman, who lives 
here unmolefted and undifturbed by any ore, as 
they are particularly civil and obliging to their 
neighbours around them. — BIOL : 

In the high ftreet is a market crofs, having five 
{teps' around it, which, with the place about it 
_ferves at prefent for a fifh market; there is alfo in 
_ the fame ftreet.a large handfome town hall for the 
city, erected on Doric pillars, in a niche, in the 
front of which is the ftatue of Queen Anne, with 
this infcription, Anno Pacifico, Anna Regina, 173 i, 
But the lower part of this building is difgraced by 
‘being ufed as mean dwellings, for cook-fhops, bar- 
bers, &c. -A new flefh-market has been built with- 
in thefe few years. beter. é 8 SG 

At the weft end of the town is an obel:fk, with 
the following infcription : piney 


~ 4 


; ; 


On the one. fide 5 


This monument is , erected ry a fociety as na- 
tives, on the very {pot of ground to which the mar- 
kets were removed, and whofe bafis is the very 
ftone on which exchanges ‘were made, whilft the - 
city lay under the fcourge of the -selroving oo age 
lence, in ae sia BOBO: | 


Second fide 5 = 


A lity areas eftablithed for. the. relief of 
their fellow ‘citizens, who happily furvived that — 
dreadful vifitation, but. were reduced by it to the 
utmott diftrefs. Their firft meeting was held Au- 
guft 26, of the fuceeeding year. | 


Third fide’ > 


8 Their ninetieth: feat was celebrated nasi ties ‘une 
common joy, Auguft 23, 1759. A. year aufpi- 
cious and glorious to thefe kingdoms, for plenty 
reftored, and the peaceful enjoyment of all national 
bleffings, and for the renown and Stas of their 
viétorious arms through all quarters. of the Bore 


_ Tuo. BRERETON, Joun BARTON, | S ds 
oe CHAIRS) “Joun Barrett, } pays 
- Before you enter the town on the eaft, on ‘lis 
apd river Itchin, is an high hill, called St. Giles’s 
from an hofpital, the remains of which are ftill to 
be feen, and achurch-yard feeming to have been a 
-camp; befides the marks of baftions, and works of . 
fortifications in the modern ftile. Here Waltheof, © 
Earl of Northumberland and Huntingdom was be- 
headed for. a conipiracy againft William the Con- 
oe PR Res 
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queror; his body was carried to Cr owland, and faid 
to work miracles. BR lumii i aaa sag aan ai gs 
An infirmary has been eftablifhed in Winchefter 
by voluntary fubfcription, after the laudable ex- 
ample of thofe of St. James’s, Weftminfter, and St. 
Georges’s, Hyde-park Corner; and has met with 
great fuccefs, owing to the zeal and pains of the late 
‘Dr. Alured Clarke. ~ ° | | i é; 
The hofpital called St. Crofs, on the fouth of 
this city,inthe road to Southampton, with its founda- 
‘tion wehave before mentioned. The church is in the 
form of a crofs, and has a large {quare tower. 
Every traveller that knocks at the door of. this 
houfe, in his way, and afks for it, claims the relief 
of a piece of white bread, and a cup of beer, which. 
donation is continued to this day. oe 
« The city is governed by a mayor, recorder, fix. 
aldermen, and twelve burgeffés, and returns two 
members to parliament, be By: “p' 
From Winchefter, the dire&t road continues to 
Rum/fey, feventy-eight miles from: London; it 
ftands on the river Tefe, or Teft, ina delightful 
fituation, furrounded with woods, corn-fields, mea- 
dows and paftures. It is a pretty large old town, 
governed by a. mayor, recorder, fix aldermen, and 
twelve burgefies, and is much inkabited by clothiers, . 
The church is a large noble pile of building, in 
the fame tafte and manner with the oldeft part of 
‘Winchefter cathedral ;-it is afched with ftone in the 
| form of acrofs, and has femicircular chapels in the 
ipper angles, i hae 
This church has lately been repaired and beauti- 
fied. On the outfide of the north crofs, are the 
marks of fome cannon balls, which. were fired ta 
batter down the church in the civil wars. At the 
weft end is a piece of an old wall, probably the 
remains of the nunnery built here by King kdegar, 
ef which King Stephen’s only daughter, Mary, w2s 
| | afterwards 
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afterwards Abbefs, whom Matthew of Alface, fon 
to the Earl of Flanders, privately conveyed away 
and married; but was fo terrified by the church, 
that after he had two children by her, he was obliged 
to lether return to it. roy | i 
_ King Edward and his fon Alfred were buried in 
the old church, and it gave birth to the great Ma- ~ 
thematician, Sir William Petty. The town took 
_ its name from its being formerly peculiarly fubject 
to the See of Rome. at | 3 
_  .»From Rumfey, we crofs over part of New Foreft, 
— to Ringwood, but we fhall firft take notice of this 
Jarge tract, a monument of William the Conque- _ 
ror’s devaftation of a fine country, for thirty miles 
_ together. This large tract of land, which had many 
villages and towns init, and no lefs than thirty-fix 
mother churches that oppreffive monarch converted 
to the ule of wild beafts and the fport of his dogs. 
But, in this very foreft, where he had fo cruelly 
difpoffeffed his follow creatures of their habitations © 
and eftates, to gratify a favourite pleafure, two of 
his fons, Richard and William Rufus, both loft 
their lives. The former is faid to have been poi- 
foned here by a peftilential blaft, and the latter, by 
an arrow which was fhot by Sir Walter Tyrrel, at 
a deer, and killed him. It is likewife related, that 
Henry his grandfon, by his eldeft fon Robert, was 
caught by the head in the boughs of atree, and 
hanged, like Abfalom, while he was purfuing his 
fport. In King Charles the Second’s time, the tree — 
where the arrow glanced, was ordered to be pailed_ 
in, and the people pretend to fhew it, but it is ra- 


ther incredible that it fhould be yet ftanding after. - 


fo many ‘hundred years, the fact being near feven 
hundred years ago. ‘There are nine walks in it, 
each of which has a keeper, under a lord-warden, 
befides two rangers, and a bow-bearer. As this. 
large tract lay many ages open and expofed to in- 
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yafions from foreigners, King Henry VIII, buile 
fome caftles in it, and it has now feveral pretty 
towns and villages. ! u9 Pac eavie i oiled 
- Ringwood is ninety-five miles and a half from - 
London, and was a place of fome eminence in the 
time of the Saxons, and is now a large thriving 
well built town, on the river Avon, in the fouth- 
weft part of the county’; it ftands in ayalley, and the 
neighbouring) meadows are frequently overflowed 
by the feveral ftreams which the river here divides. 
itfelf into. It was near this town that the Duke of 
. Monmouth was taken by one Perkin, as he lay hid 
in a ditch covered with fern, in July 1685, after his 
defeat at Sedgemoor, ir DEAL i 
Returning to Alresford, and branching off to the 
left, we {trike into the main road to Southampton, 
in the way to which we pafs — tn pao 
Swathing, where is the feat of Thomas Ledum- 
mer, Efg. now inhabited by Sir Edward Hawke. 
And near it is veri ih Ya 
Bellevue, a handfome {eat belonging to Nathaniel 
Andre, Efq, hy orem a te: Oe 
_ Southampton, feventy-gight miles from London, 
is a very ancient town, fituated between two large 
rivers, the Alre, or Itchin, on the eaft, and the 
Tefe, or Anton, on the weft, that» here fall into that 
arm of the fea, called Southampton Water, which 
runs up to it for fgme- miles, and is fo deep that 
fhips have been built here of five hundred tons , 
of late few fhips have been built here, but both 
” rivers being navigable fome way up the country, 
yaft quantities of timber are brought down, efpe- 
cially trom New Foreft, and fetched by the fhip- 
builders. at Portfmouthdock, = 
_After the Romans had yielded this town to the. 
Saxons, it was taken and fadly harrafled by. the. 
Danes 


+ 
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Danes in. 680; and it was bere that their King, 
Canute, .when-hewas flattered. by his courtiers that 
he had power to check the tide, feated himfelf ar. 
Jow water on the banks of the river, with all his 
Tegal ornaments, and. commanded the tide not to 
approach his foot-ftool, but the tide approached, 
and.obliged him to retreat, to. the great mortifica- 
tion of -his parafites, and he would never fuffer the 
crown to be placed upon his head more, but caufed 
it to be fet.on Chrift’s ftatue, at Winchefter. . In the 
reign of Edward UI. this townwas plundered and 
burht-by the French, after they had: flaughtered the 
taéh and ravifhed the women § but another prefent- 

‘dy {prung up, which was placed more conveniently, » 

and: fortified with:double ditches, and ftone walls, 
~ with battlements and. watch towers: and’as people. 
_ flocked to it on account of trade. and navigation, . 
‘King Richardc TI) built a ftrong-caftle ona high 


_ fount here,. for the defence of.the ‘harbour. . Its: 


walls confift of thofe little white hells like honey- 
__comabs, that.grow.on» the back of oyfters:. It-is a 
dort of ftone extremely hard, and feems® to be ga- 
thered near the beach of: the-fea,: which encompaiics 
‘near half thetown. . When King Henry Vi. made 
his firft expedition into. France, he* muftered shis 
_atmy here, and difcovering that hewas-like ‘to, be 
betrayed. by Richard. Earl of Cambridge, the Lord 
Seroop, and Sir Thomas Grey,..he caufed them to 
be beheaded: here, and ‘they were buried ina place. 
called the Chapel of God’s Houfe, which was: an 
hofpital founded by Philippa, wife to’ Edward the’ 
third, for the maintenance of poor men and women 
and icholars, with a wardép. 90 ab Yiiwi 2 
In this chapel may be read the following epi- 
taph, on a monument erected by the late Lord De- 
bawar, ! a: bee ee ARB : pe 


Richard 
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Richatd Earl of Cambridge, Lord Scrope of 
» Mafham, Sir Thomas Gray of Northumber- 
~ land, confpired to murder King Henry V.in 
this ‘town, as he was preparing to fail 
with his army, againft Charles VI. 
King of France ; for which confpiracy  \ 
they were executed, and buried 
near this place, 1415." 


King Henry the Seventh alfo founded a monafte-' 
ry of Francifcan Friars here. There is a ftreet in 
this town, th broadeft in England, three quarters’ 
of a mile long, well paved and flagged on each fide, 
and ends ina very fine key. Sir Thomas Cooke,’ 
Lord Mayor of London, was a Cuftomer here in 
the teign of Henry VI. which fhews that this was 
then‘a flourifhing port, elfe fo great a man would 
not have born that office; for, it is faid, that for- 
mery all the Canary brought to “England, was 
obliged to be landed here firft, which brought a 
gréat trade and treafure to the town: and this’ is 
the more probable, from the many large vaults to. 
all the houfes near the’ key, ahd’in the high ftreets ; 
but the London merchants finding an inconve- 
nience by the delay of their wines, before they 
came to their hands, gave money to the corpora- 
tion for the privilege, and had their wines brought 
directly toLondon.) On SF en 

King’ Henry H.and King John ‘incorporated 
this town, and Kine’ Henry VI. made it a County 

_ In the walls of the town are the following gates, 
1. Bargate, on the north, is Jarge and well em- 
battled; over it was was formerly in the upper 
part, Domus Civica, (now Guildhall) and under it 
was the town prifon. ‘Without this gate are a great. 

umber of genteel -houfes. There were acai 

- er a: | our 
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four towers on this wall, fome of them now? re- 
maining, 2. Eajfgate was probably built at the 
fame time as the walls of the town, about one thou- 
{anc three hundred and thirty-eight. It is extremely 
remarkable for the fingularity of its form, and not 
much lefs for the abfurdity of its conftru€tion, con- 
fidered as the gate of a fortified town; for the 
greateft care was taken to give it fufficient folidity, 
to refift the efforts of an enemy: its projecting but- 
trefies kindly extend themfelves, fo as to form a fafe 
lodgment for a confiderable number of affailants, 
covers the fight of the adjoining tower, and liable 
to no other annoyance than what might be given 
_ fromthe oillets, or loop-holes, and the machico- 
lations of the gate; and yet this was ereéted for the 
defence of the town, foon after it had been burnt and 
plundered... Examined in a civil light, it is hardly 
lefs exceptionable, being narrow, dark, and incon- 
venient. There were, fays Leland, fix towers on 
the wall, between the eaft and fouth gates, and 
double ditches, aswell as. from the caftle to Bar~ 
gate. 3. South-gate {tands rather fouth-eaft , ‘ad- 
joining to it, 1s a building, now called the tower, 
mentioned by Lef/and, under the appellation of Cat- 
telet. On it, in his time, guns were mounted for. 
the defence of the harbour. .. It 1s faid to have been’ 
built by King Henry VIII. in the year one thoufand 
five hundred and forty-two. At prefent it is con-: 
verted into a prifon for felons formerly kept in the 
Bar-gate. Adjoining, 1S, a {mall platform, on 
which is a gun mounted on an uncommon carriage, 
faid. to have been prefented to the town by King © 
Hearyi (Villegas seal 8 Gio Aen i 
4. Jutt beyond is a fine gate, called Water-gate, | 
having, on the outfide, a fine large and commodious | 
‘quay tor fhips to unload their goads upon. Between 
this and the weft-gate there were formerly: three 


towers. ; . 
: 8. Fhe 
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5. The weft gate is very ftrong, and has likewife 
near it a good quay. There are two -other- gates, 
which lead to the public rooms: one is called in old 
records the Poftern, the other Beadles Gate. 

In the fouth part of the town is an hofpital of 
great antiquity, called God’s Houle: it at prefent 
confifts of a Warden, four old men, and as man 
women, who are allowed two fhillings a week befides 
their lodging. Adjoining is the French church, 
dedicated to St. Julian the Bithop; it was founded 
in the year 1567, in favour of the Walloon pro- 
teftants ; befides thefe, there is St. John’s Hofpital, a 
free grammar fchool, founded by Edward the VI. 
and a charity {chool, for bringing up twenty boys, ’ 
and qualifying them to go to fea, in purftance of 
the will of Richard Taunton, Ejq. ; 

- Here are fix parifh churches; viz. Holyrood, St. 
Michael, All Saints, St. Lawrence, St. John’s, and 
St. Mary’s. St. John’s and St. Lawrence were 
_ united by an act of parliament, in the reign of King 
‘Charles If. and the former was taken down. Holy- 
rood is the church where the Mayor and corporation 
attend divine fervice: it has a handfome organ, and 
a few handfome monuments, one of which, to the 
memory of Mifs Stanley, merits particular attention: _ 
it was done by Ryfbrack. ‘This lady is immor- 
talized in Thomfon’s works, There is another to 
the memory of Anne, daughter of Phillip Hobbey, 
fg. of Neath Abbey in Glamorganhhire. 

St. Michael’s church has a fine flender fpire, - 
- erected for a land-mark for fhips coming into the 
port, and greatly adds to the beauty of many prof- 
pects in the neighbourhood of the town; the Mayor — 
elect is always {worn in at this church. | | 

In the north chancel of this church lies buried’ 
Lord Wriothefly, Lord High Chancellor, in the 
time of Henry VIII. the fame who paffed fentence 
on Anna Bullen. His figure, in a ‘reclining 

: | pofture, 
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pofture, remains almoft entire, but the monument 
and the infcription thereon are defaced. . : 
. St. Mary’s having been deftroyed by fire, was 
rebuilt in the modern tafte. -In the church-yard is 
the following whimfical infcription on the tomb- 
ftone of the wife of Thomas Wallis, who died 
November the twenty-fecond, 1734, aged fifty- 
nine years. | ! ae 


“« Here lies Poor Joan, | 

** Not willingly wou’d lie alone, 

** ‘That have faved a little money 

“* To buy a head ftone.” wy 


Southampton is greatly reforted to, for the benefit 
of the air, the fea-bathing, the mineral-water, &c. 
The public rooms are fituated near the weft quay, 
and command a delightful profpeét of the fea and 
the New Foreft, &c. The ball-room is very f{pa- 
cious, decorated with magnificent pier-glaffes, and 
the mufic is judicioufly, difpofed in the center, 
There are alfo convenient tea, card, and billiard 
rooms, and likewife very good offices. Captain 
Dawion is mafter of the ceremonies, and has two 
balls each feafon. nae RAL. 

Contiguous to the rooms are a range of very 
convenient baths, where ladics and gentlemen may 
bathe at all times, in any depth of water, by means _ 
of falfe bottoms, which are raifed or let down with 
a windlafs. fi ier tat 

Adjoining is the circulating library, confifting of 
a large and choice colle&tion of books, ‘in the 
Englith, French, and Itahan Janguages. This is. 
the morning rendezvous of ladies and gentlemen, 
who come to read the papers, which are taken in 
every day, and to form walking and failing parties.’ 
In the winter, this library 1s removed into the High- 
ftreet, oppokite Hiclyrooa’s church, and has a vaft — 

#: nu mber 
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number of fubfcribers among the inhabitants and 
neighbouring gentry. BE Seb AI 
In one thoufand feven hundred and fixty-fix, a 
play-houfe was erected on the plan of that at Covent. 
Garden ; where plays are aéted three times a week, 
during the feafon, by a better company than is 
ufually feen in the country. It is very commodious 
and fufficiently {pacious to hold a large audience. 
There are paffage boats and floops to and from 
Portfmouth, and the Ife of Wight, almoft' every 
day, at the very moderate expence of fix-pence each 
perfon. There are others more commodious; to be 
let to any part on reafonable terms. | | 
_ The inhabitants have a peculiar method of break- 
ing the force of the waves here, by laying a bank of 
fea ore. It is compofed of long, flender, and ftrone 
filaments, like pilled hemp, very tough and du- 
rable, which anfwers the purpofe better than walls 
of ftone, or natural cliffs. | ti), 
In the neighbourhood of Southampton are. many 
handfome feats of the nobility and gentry 5 par- 
ticularly Padwell, or Bevis Mount, at prefent in the © 
‘poffeffion of Sir John Mordaunt. It is fituated | 
about a mile from the town, on the banks of the 
river Itchin, and is a vaft large pile of earth, which 
rifes in the form of a cone, from'a large wide foun- 
dation of great extent and circumference, This 
Mount is fuppofed to be an ancient fortification, 
thrown up by the Saxons, under the command of » 
one Bevis, to oppofe the paflage of the Danes over 
the river, who lay encamped ‘on the other fide. 
Concerning this Sir Bevis, many fabulous accounts 
are related, but according. to Selden, he had the 
title of Earl of Southampton, about the Norman 
invafion, and lived at Dunéton in Wilthhire.,. Among 
the collection of old plays, preferved by Mr. Gar- 
rick; is an old poetical legend, entitled, *¢ Syr Bevis, 
of Southampton.”  “ Imprinted at London, for Wil- 
| . ky liam 
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ip Copland,” in thirty-four sheets quarto, without 
ate. ak 3 a 
This vaft mound of earth is now converted into 
a wildernefs, and the whole laid out with great tafte 
and judgement. At Arundel-Caftle they fhew a_ 
{word of a vaft magnitude, which they pretend be- 
longed to Sir Bevis; and there are two gigantic 
‘ pictures ftill to be feen, one of Bevis, the other of 
Afcupart, on each fide of the Bargate, Southampton. 
The following couplet will give the reader a fufh- 
cient hiftory of this warrior, without relating the 
“whole fable. | . Pie 


“« Bevis conquered Afcupart, and after flew the 
ce boar, | be se 
s© And then he croft beyond the fea, to combat 
| “¢ with the Moore.”  . | 


At the back of this mount is Bevis hill, where is 
a moft elegant houfe, built by Colonel Stubbert ; 
every thing is entirely new and highly finifhed in the 
moft refined tafte; the fhrubberies, through which 
ferpenting walks lead you all round a beautiful 
lawn, are extremely elegant. What adds greatly to 
the beauty of this delightful place, is the river 
“Itching, gliding at the bottom, and forming a kind 
of bay fkirted, almoft on all fides with verdant 
fields and has hanging woods, with a fine view of the 
dock, at Chapel, where men of war are built; on 
“the river are kept many yachts and pleafuring 

* boats. 3 3 hg Waiaiee 
About four'miles north of Southampton, is Stone- 
ham, the handfome feat and extenfive park of John 
Fleming, Efg. The elegant fummer-houfe adjacent 
to the road, called the Belvidier, commands a very 
tich and diverfified profpeé&t on every fide. We 
cannot omit obferving to our readers the enchanting 
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and varying profpects the traveller enjoys paffing 
over Stoneham Common, — | 
A fmall diftance from the town of Southampton 
. isthe Polygon, which is a pleafant fituation, but not 
,finifhed according to the firft plan, which was to 
build twelve houfes in a Polygonal form, with a 
garden on each fide of the houfe, anda large bafon 
of water in the middle, fo that the whole was 
exactly in the form-of a wheel. But the {cheme 
was too vait to be executed without the affiflance of 
ieveral people of fortune, and confequently did not 
- fucceed. | MRE 
About half a mile nearer Southampton, is the 
well-fituated feat of James Amyatt, Efq. About 
five miles farther on is the Manor of Beaulieu, for- 
merly an abbey of Ciftertian monks, founded by 
King John, in penance for ftriking a monk of that 
order. The head of the houfe was a mitred abbot: 
it was endowed with full privilege of fanétuary even 
for high treafon. Perkin Warbeck, who perfonated 
_ the Duke of York in the reign of Henry VII. took 
fanétuary there, and was not furrendered but on the 
King’s promife to fpare his life. Thote which were 
fuppofed to be the Abbot’s apartments, are made 
the feat of the family when there, There are ftill _ 
remaining the foundations of a wall, which encom- 
pafied the monaftery of about a mile in circum- 
ference, The graves of fome of the Abbots are yet 
diftinguifhable by ftones over them, with in{criptions 
in Saxon characters... | 
_ About two miles above the town of Southampton 
was a-priory of black canons, called the Priory of 
St. Dionifius, Little of this priory is now remain- 
ing ; on its fite is now a farm-houfe, at which were 
fometime ago to be feen many {tone coffins entire, 
then ufed for troughs and other domettic ufes. 


ant 
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At Bittern, one mile from St. Dennis, are the 
remains of a Roman caufeway, the ancient Ikeland 
Treetay dx ! 

On the eaftern banks of the Southampton river, 
and about two miles below that town, is Netley 
Abbey, feated. in a pleafant fituation, of which 
_Groffe gives the following account. ‘* This abbey, 
according to Godwin and Leland was founded by 
Peter de Rupibus, who died in 1238, but both 
Dugdale and Tanner attribute it to Henry II. 

“In the year 1700 it came into the poffeffion of 
Sir Bartlet Lucy, who fold the materials of the 
chapel to one Taylor, a carpenter of Southampton, 
who took off the roof, which to that time was 
entire, ) 

“ Browne Willis fuperftitioufly relates that this 
Taylor, while he was treating with Sir Bartlet 
Lucy for the materials, was often difturbed with 
dreaims,. and even apparations. One night in par- — 
ticular he dreamt that a large ftone fell upon him — 
and killed him, and foon after his dream was 
realized, for the whol e body of the window fell upon 
him and crufhed him to death; it afterwards be- 
longed to Henry Clift, Efq. who fold it to the late 
Mr. Dummer, in whofe family it remains. Part of © 
the chapel i 1s ‘ill ftanding, which was built in the 
form of a crofs, and though greatly defaced, ftill 
fhews it was once an elegant building. There are 
likewife remains of the refectory and the kitchen. 
The whole. is fo overgrown with ivy, and inter- 
fperfed with trees, that it infpires the moit pleafing 
- melancholy. niet 

“At fome diftance from the building there are 
vifible large mounds, formerly ferving as heads to 
fith- -ponds, and refervoirs for water. 

‘* A few paces to the northward, and nearer to the 
river, ftlands a {mall ruined caftle, which, by its 
conftruétion, feems of much later date than the 
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abbey. In the abbey is a hole on the right-hand, 
in what is called the Abbot’s kitchen, which ac- 
cording to the prefent vulgar opinion, is deemed a 
fubterraneous paflage leading to this caftle, but it 
was in all probability a vault. This kitchen feems 
to have been that made by the Marquifs of Hunt- 
ingdon.” 4s | 
There is a road from Southampton to if 
Lymington, though the dire&t road is through 
Rumley. It is a {mall but populous town, ninety- 
feven-miles from London, an antient borough By — 
prefcription governed by a mayor, aldermen, and 
twelve capital burgefles. The fituation is pleafant, 
on an eminence, from whence there is a fine pro- 
fpect of the Ifle of Wight. At the diftance of 
about half a mile are the falt-works, which ufed to 
fupply the greateft part of the kingdom with that 
-ufeful article, and the falt is faid to be the beft in 
England, great quantities being ufed all along the © 
coaft, in curing the fifh, which is annually fent 
to the Streights. Here is a good dock where 
many merchant fhips are held, and the fea is na- | 
vigable to the quay for veffels of confiderable bur- 
then. Rs eve hs ) 
+ Weft of Lymington, is | 
_ Chriftchurch, which has nothing remarkable, ex- 
cept its being fituated at the conflux of the Avon, 
with the S.our from Dorfetfhire. -Here was acaf- | 
tle built by Richard de Rever, the Earl of Devon- 
fhire, towhom King Henry I. gave this town in 
fee. It returns two members to parliament, 
Croffing the country to the eaftern part of Hamp- 
fhire, we come to — > : + eo 
_ Petersfield, a great thoroughfare. town, in the’ 
road to Portfmouth: It is fituated in a pleafant 
fruitful foil, on the borders of Suffex, fifty-five 
mules from London. King Charles II. made it a — 
Barony, in favour of the Duchefs of Portfmouth. 
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It.is'a borough by the ftile of mayor and com- 
monalty: who, though incorporated by Queen Elis 
zabeth and other more ancient charters,’ fupinely 
gave up all their privileges to be managed by’ the 
~ family of the Hamborrows, Lords of the Manor, 

at whofe court the mayor is annually chofe. . 3 

Deviating a littl from the main road, and 
branching off to the fouth-weft, we reach . | 
» Bifhops Waltham, which gives name to the ad- 
jacent foreft. In 1723, there were a gang of deer- 
itealers, called the Blacks of Waltham, becaule they 
blacked their faces when they robbed in the neigh- — 
bouring foreft ; they were foon fupprefled bya pro- 
clamation, and act of parliament. ai) 

» At Waltham are the runs of the Bifhop of Win- 
chefter’s houfe, which ftands a {mall diftance weft 
of the town of Waltham. It was formerly one of 
the houfes of the Bifhops of Winchefter, and pro- 
bably procured to the town the appellation of Bi. . 
ihop’s Waltham. | Since fometimes corruptly called 
 bujh Waltham. The fite fill belongs to that See, 
and-is held by the prefent tenant under a leafe from 
the bifhop.* . 89 ate Lia 
-. Leland, in his Itinerary, fays of this place, 
“* Flere the Bifhop of Winchefter had a right am- 
-ple, and goodly maner place, moted about, and. 
a party brooke running hard by it. er 

*° ‘The maner-place hath beer of many bifhops © - 
building, moft part of the three partes of the bafe 
court:was builded of bricke and timbre of late 
days, by Bifhop Langton. This bifhop appears in 
Godwin, died of the plague anno, 1500.0) 

’ “ The refidew of the inner part of the houfe is 
al of ftone.”? . Camden, in whofe time it was f{tand- 
ing, calls it a ftately {feat of the Bifhops of Win- 
chetter. Heng ' Dad 12 


y 
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This houfe was demolifhed during the ' troubles 
mm the reign of King Charles I. at which time Wal- 
ter Curle was Bifhop of Winchefter, who fuffered 
likewife in his private fortune, which was put un- 
der fequeftration, and he refufing to take the cove- 
nant, was not fuffered to compound. - 

Only part of the weft front, confifting of. the 
outer walls, fome windows of the ereat hall, and 
adjoining apartments, overgrown with ivy, and: a 
broken tower, are now *ftanding ; but fcattered > - 
pieces of buildings, and half buried. fragments of 
crofs walls, extend over a confiderable fpace. From 
- acareful inveftigation of thefe, a gentleman, who 
_ hves in the neighbourhood jhas made out a ground 
plan, from which, and the traditions of forrie an- 
cient inhabitants, ‘the following conjectures of its 
ftate when entire, are formed. 

Its area was in figure a right angled: parallelo- 
eram, the four fides nearly. fronting the four. 
Cardinal points of the compafs: its eaft and weft 
fides meafuring three hundred, and its north and — 
- fouth an hundred and eighty. feet, 

-It confifts of two courts, of which the outer or _ 
north court, was confiderably the largeft.. The en- 
trance was near the northernmoft end of the weft fide, 
through a gate feventeen feet-wide, having on the - 
left fide a porter ’slodge. Adjoining tothis lodge was 
the fervants office, which: fornteda the more fide. 
On the weft was the kitchen, fcullery and brew- 
houfes. The eaft was occupied by the barns and 
- ftables: and on the fouth were offices and lodging 
rooms; with the gate leading to the fecond court. — 

In the fecond, or inner court, on the weft fide, 
was a great hall, lighted by five large Gothic 
_ windows: its length was fixty feet, width jolaryen 
feven, and height twenty-five feet. 

Oppofite, on the eaft fide of the court, was a 
chapel of the fame dimenfions as the hall. The 

north 
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north fide had probably a cloifter, and over it | 
lodging rooms, or along gallery, | 

The fouth fide was feemingly the bedi of theres 
houfe; the rooms, it is faid, were from twenty to 
twenty-two feet high. On the aneles, made by the 
concurrence of this fide with thofe of the eaft and 
weft, were two {quare towers; part only of one on _ 
the fouth-wett angle remaining, the other is ens _ 
_ tirely down. Each of its fides meafures feventeen 
feet within the'walls. There is ftill to be feen the © 
fire place of the ground floor; alfo thofe of the firft 
and fecond ftory. The heicht of the rooms in this. 


tower was about fourteen feet ; all the outfide walls. 


are fix, and the inner walls fiir: feet thick, _Moft — 
of them have been pulled down, and carried away “ 
for the fake of the materials. 
On the weft fide ran a ditch twenty- five feet wide, | 
between which and the wall was a walk. About 
forty feet weft of the ditch is a large pond, which is. 
faid to have been formerly half a mile long, anda 
furlong broad. To the eaft of the houfe are large 
gardens, walled round with brick, and the remains 
ef two lodges. Here wasalfo.a park, reported to 
have contaized one thoufand acres, now converted. 
into afarm. The brook mentioned by Leland is _ 
namelefs; it rifes in the lanes a little above the 
town, and empties itfelf inte the fea at Berbedon: 
Hamble, eH 
Here died, September the ‘oath, 1404, banca: : 
eiohty years, William of Wykeham, Bithop of — 
Winchetter, fo famous for his fkill in architeéture, : 
as we have before mentioned in our. account of 
Windfor Cattle. er, 
South of Bithop’s Waltham is 7; ‘Bho a. ied ae 
fant little town, about ten miles from Southampton, __ 
with a bridge over the river Alre, and a good road 
below called Tichfield Bay, near the mouth of 
Southampton Bay, where it receives the Hamble. 
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Adjoining to this town, is 
Tichfield Houfe, pleafantly fituated near the 

weftern banks of the rivef; on the fpot where for- 
rherly ftood an abbey of the Premonftratenfian 
Ganons, built in 1231, by Peter de Rupibus or 
dé la Roche, Bifhop of Winchefter, who cbtained 
this manor.of King Henry Jil. It is dedicated to 
the honottr of the Virgin Mary: according to 
Stowe; this was the place where the marriage of 
King Henry VI. was folemnized with Mafgaret of. 
Anjou, and at this houfe King Charles I, was con- 
cealed in his flight from Hamptofi Court: The 
building is at ‘prefert much fh ruins, véry little 
of the antient manfion remaining at this prefent 
ARTs ae 
Not far from Fichfield is Porcheffer, riear Portiey 
-Jfle, between Fareham and Portimouth. In the 
reign of King Henry H. it gave name to a foreft, 
Yn this village ts meade | | 
- Porchefter Caffle, five miles north-weft of Portf- 
mouth. It was once a town of note, then called 
| Goer-Peris. Stowe, from Rou/e, fays it was built 
by Gurgunftus, fon of Beline, who lived three hun- 
dred and feventy-five years before Chrift; it was, 
likewile, according to tradition, the place where 
Vefpafian landed; it had then a famous ‘harbour, but 
the fea retiring, the inhabitants left the place, and 
removed to the ifland of Portfey. Both the founder 
end the time when this caftle was built are un- | 
known ; but it is univerfally allowed to be of great 
antiquity. ee ag nce 

- Fhe caftleis a fquare, whofe internal fide is four 
tiundred and forty feet ; its area contains four acres, 
four chains and feven pérches. 

The walls aré fix feet thick and about. fifteen 

hich; having in many places a paflige round them, 
covered with a parapet. It has eighteen towers of 
. "ere various 
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various fhapes and magnitudes, ‘including’ thofe-of 
the keep, and is furrourided on the north, wet, 


and fouth fides, by a ditch of different breadths,. 


fifteen feet deep; on the eaft it has been filled up 
by the fea. The entrance is on the weft fide, 


through a gate, thirty feet deep and fourteen wide, _ 


under a {quare tower.’ On the infide, over the gate, 
are two projecting figures, fomewhat refembling 
Egyptian Sphinxes, In the eaft wall direétiy Op- 


polite this gate, is another of like dimenfions.. 


Lhere are hkewife two fally-ports. 


The keep encompaftes a parallelogram of fixty- 


five by an hundred and fifteen feet. It has four 
_ towers, three or them ftanding on the outfide wall ; 
one of which much larger than the reft, forms the 
north-weit angle of the fquare ; the fourth ftands 
at the fouth-eatt corner of this building. Here are 


many rooms, ieveral very large,and fome arched with - 


itone ; among them, one which appears tohave been 


a chapel. The entrance is through a gate, onthe _ 


fouth fide, only eight feet wide. Several of thefe 
towers, as well as part of the walls, are now in 
ruins, oak ae cae 
Towards the fouth-eaft part of the area of the 
fquare, ftands St. Mary’s or the parifh church of 
Porchefter. | | ; 
This church has manifeft marks of great anti- 


quity ; and by a moulding on the fouth fide of the — 


tower, formerly ferving to cover the extremity of 
the roof. It appears it had once a fouth aifle, an-- 
iwering to that now ftanding on the north, which. 


compleated the form of the crofs. The eait end 


has been fikewife rebuilt, as is vifible by.a fimilar: 
eircumftance, which fhews it was formerly of the: 


fame height as the weft part of the body of the 
church. The arches over the doors and windows: 


ef the ancient part. are all circular, and at the welt 


end are richly decorated with thofe indented orna- 
| , nCcAts 
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ments which characterize’ the ftyle ot Saxon archi. 
tecture. It was beautified in the year4710, by Queen 


Anne. In it 1s a curious font, and alfo the monu-— 


ment of Sir Thomas Cornwallis, Knt. Groom-por- 

ter to Queen Elizabeth, and King James the firit. 
In the laft and two preceding wars it was rented 

by the government for the keeping of the Spanith 


and French prifoners. Of the latter, there were 


in the year 1761, upwards of four thoufand con- 


fined in this place. This occafioned feveral tem-— 


porary buildings and-conveniencies to be erected ; 


the’ pulling of thefe down, together with the 


breaches made by the prifoners, in attempting to 
elcape, has not a little co-operated with Time in 
his depredations on this ancient ftru€ture. 

The land of Portfea is about fourteen miles in 
compais, furrounded at high tide on all fides by 
the fea, but united to the continent at the northern 
extremity by Port-bridge, which was formerly de- 
fended by a fortrefs. In this ifland 3 | 
_ Portfmouth is fituated, feventy-three miles and a 
half from London, It is efteemed the key of Eng. 
Jand, from its moft regular fortification. The 
French burnt it in the reign of Richard I. but 


= 


the town recovered fo much in fix years time, that 


the inhabitants fitted out fome fhips, with which 
they not only beat the French at fea as they were 


returning to infult thefe coafts, but actually entered 


the Seine two years after, funk feveral fhipssthere, 
and brought off a great booty of wine, Edward 
IV. began the fortifications here, which were aug- 
mented by Henry VII, and Queen Elizabeth fo 
_ greatly improved them at a vaft expence, that no- 
thing was thought wanting to compleat them , but 
our modern engineers have far outdone thofe in her 
time. In the civil wars this town was fecured for 


the Parliament, and continued in that intereft till 


the reftoration, when Catharine the Infanta of Por- 
| | tugal 


of 
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tugal arrived here, and was met by King Charles I. 
to coniumate their marriage. 


form of above twenty great guns level with the 


men to work them; and their Jabour is fo hard that 


t 
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parts made a particular’ ftreneth ‘by ‘themfelves ; 
and they are indeed in fome fenfe independent 
one on another, fo that they cannot be fepa- 
rately attacked on that fide, while they are both in 
the fame hands. 

The docks and yards refemble a little town, there 
being particular rooms of dwellings built at the 
public charge, for all the principal officers of the 
sei efpecially for the commiffioner, the agent 
for the victualling, and fuch like. 

Camdeia fays, that fome of the. garrifon in Eliza 
_ beth’s reign, kept guard day and night at the town 
gates, wand Sehers s, at the top of the church tower, 
where by ringing a bell they gave notice what force 
was advancing towards the town ; ; and by waving 
of the colours from what quarter they came. This 
bell ts ftill tolled there, to give an account of the 
number of fhips that enter the harbour. 

Another capital convenience to the harbour of 
Portfmouth, is the fafe and {pacious road of Spit- 
head, wel: hes between the continent and the [fle 

of Wight. Iris about twenty miles in length, and 
in fome places no lefs than three in breadeltll fo 
that a thoufand fhips may ride here with the greateft _ 
eate and fafety. It is defended from all winds blow- 
ing from the weft to the fouth-eaft, by the high 
Jands of the Ife of Wight, and from the winds ‘of 
the cppofite quarter by the midaand ot eo gaat : 


~ the town of Portimouth fronting the mjddle of the 


road. The fingular fecurity for the fhi ipping here 
has induced the failors to Sol ete the eate and fafety 
they enjoy, by calling it the King’s Bedchamber. 
_ The town of Portfinouth j 1S soverned by a mayor 

and aldermen, &c. and returns two members to 
parliament, ‘Lhe bufines of ‘the navy is now great- 
ly increafed, and. fo much always done here, as 
renders it a populous and. thriving place, This 
great Berens of people and bufinefs has within 


thefe 
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thefe few years, ra‘fed a fuburb, or rather a new 
town, on the heathy ground adjoining, called the- 
Common, as the old town could not contain the 
"number of people that were continually flocking to 
it’; this likewife accafioned an aét to be paffed for 
erecting a chapel on the common, for divine fer- 
vice, the parifh-church being not capable of hold- 
ing one third of the inhabitants. , 
July 3,,1760, at.twelve in the morning a dread- 
ful fire broke out, in the dock-yard of this place, 
in a fine pile of building that was filled with fome 
of the beft ftores for his Majefty’s navy; inthe 
lower part of which were pitch, tar, oil, and tur- 
pentine ; in the upper, cables, ropes, fails and can- 
vais. The next ftore-houfe was the fpinning-houfe, 
and aboveit hemp. The next, where the bell ftood, 
was a long lane, piled up with decayed ftores; the 
next to that were the rope-makers laying walk, and 
the tarring walk, over which were fails, canvafs, 
and ropes ; all which were confumed, The beams, 
by the violence of the-fire, flew in: the air like fo 
many paper ferpents, and many of them fell in 
Gofport. It rained very hard all night. It is 
thought that the ftores caught fire by the light- 
ning, which was very terrible, the element appear- 
ing as all on a blaze. In the warehoufes confumed, 
were repofited a thoufand and fifty tonsof hemp, five 
hundred tons of cordage, and about feven hun- 
dred fails, befides'many hundred barrels of tar, oil, 
&c, Yet with all this devaftation, amounting to 
avery great lofs, fuch was the diligence exerted, 
and juch were the quantity cf ftores in the naval 
way at Chatham, and other magazines of this na- 
ture, that all was eafily and very foon fupplied, 
without any very fenfible lofs by the public, 
though in the midit of a very heavy and ex- , 


penfive War. 
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Gofport, on the other fide the creek, is a large: 
town, with a good trade; here the failors wives 
live for the moft part, and travellers chufe to lodge, 
every thing being cheaper, and more convenient 
than at Portfmouth , and _ boats continually paffing 
from one to.another, it being like Southwark to 
London, only it has no bridge. ‘ 
On the right of Portfmouth, in the road from 
Petersfield to Portfmouth, is : 

Southweek, the feat of the late Richard Norton,. 
Efq. who died in December 1732, -and left his rea} 
eftate of about fix thoufand pounds per ann. and a> 
perfonal eftate, faid to be the value of fixty thoufand 
pounds, to the poor hungry and thirfty, naked and 
{trangers, fick, wounded and prifoners, to the end of 
the world, and appointed the parliament of Great Bri- 
tain to be his executors ; and in’cafe of their refu-- 
fai, the Bifhops ; and left his pictures, and other va- 
Juables to the King. But his will was afterwards 
fet afide on the fcore of infanity, {trong marks of 
which it carried on the face of it, | 

About three miles from Portfmouth, are 

Hiilfey Barracks, which will contain about two: 
thoufand joldiers. And neart Havant is 

Warblington, formerly a beautiful feat of the 
Earls of Salifbury, and afterwards of the Cottons. 

_ South of Warblington, are the two iflands of 
Thorney and Haling, with each a parifh church. 
The hills leading front Havant to Portfmouth, af- 
ford a delightful view of the fea for miles together, 
on thefe are placed beacons, to give notice of inva- 
| fions in time of danger. | : | 

In the north-eaft part of this county, is the di- 
rect road to Bafingftoke, which paffes through 
Staines and Bagfhot, and enters Hampfhire at 
Blackwater, at Hartley Row a road ftrikes of to 

Odiam or Odiham, a corporation town, formerly 
a free borough of the Bithop of Winchefter. It is. 
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recorded in hiftory for its royal palace and ftrorg. 
caftle, which in King John’s time was defended for 
fifteen days by thirteen men only, againft Lewis 
the Dauphin, and the Barons army. "In the relon 
of Edward ILI. David King of Scots, was kept 
prifoner here. ‘This was the birth-place of Wil-) 
liam Lilly, che famous Grammarian, and .»mafter of 
St. Paul’s School. Here is’a charity-fchool for 
thirty boys, to which a tradefman of this town gave 
the ufe of fix hundred pounds. 

Bafing fioke, forty-fix miles and a half from Lon- 
don, isan ancient town, populous, and carries on ~ 
a confiderable malt trade: Ra ie corporation 
confifts of a mayor, aldermen, recorder, arid other 
officers. Vhere are three charity {chools, in one 
of which twelve shin are taught, cloathed, and 
maintained by the Skinners company in Sondhai 
‘Ehis town is noted for a bloody battle which was’ 
fought in its neighbourhood in 871, between King 
Etheldred and the Danes, when. the latter > roved: 
victorious. 

On a hill on the ‘north fide of, and overlooking 
the town of Bafingftoke, 1s 

Holy Ghoft Chapel. It was built in the becinning® 
of the reign of epee Vil. by Sir William, after- 
wards Lord Sandes, who, with Richard Fox, Bifhop 
of Winchefter, obtained a licence from that prince 
to found a free fchool here, and thereupos to efta-” 
blith a Guild by the name of the Brotherhood, or 
Guild of the Holy Ghoft, which was by a perpe-. 
tual fucceffion to continue for ever. To this Brds 
therhood an eftate was given by Sir Wilham Sande, 
for the maintenance of a pricit to perform divine 
fervice in the chapel, and therein, likewife, to in- 
ttruct youth in literature. | 

The chapel was, when entire, a beautiful build- 
ing, clegantly finithed, as is (till vifible from ‘its 
remains, Loggaz deicribing it fays, the outfide of. 

it 
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it was of free-ftone curioufly orhamented ; neither 
was the infide lefs beautiful. Upon the roof of ‘it, 
_ as we are told by Camden, the  hiftory of the pro- 
-phets; apoftles, and difciples of Chritt was very ar’ 
tificially depicted; but through neglect of repairs 
“it is now in. ruins ; part of the eaftand fouth walls 
_ only remain. ftanding, and an hexagonal. turret to 
the fouth-weft, almoft entire, which was formerly. 
a ftair-cafe. My Lord Sandes, the founder, is by” 
- Camden, faid to be buried in this chapel, fy" as “is 
_ highly probable, he had any monument erected, it 
1s now hid by thesrubbifh, | ast; ie 
. There is a tradition: that this chapel was covered 
with lead, which was.taken off and converted into 
_ bullets for the fiege of Bafing-houfe.’ This is con- 
tradicted by another, which fays; that it was tiled, 
and that the tiles were remaining not many years 
ago. Befides thefe, theré are feveral other abfurd 
ftories, {uch as, that this chapel was formerly in fo 
_ high repute, that many pilgrimages were made to it ;) 
_ and that once fevenSaxon Kings were all worlhiping 
_ here at the fame time. thee <2 
Weftward of, and adjoining to the ruins of this 
_ chapel, ftands a building; though but in. indiffe- 
_ rent repair; confifting of one large regular room, 
about forty feet in length, and twenty-four. in 
breadth. . This is the only chapel’and {chool-room 
“that of Jate years has been made ufe of. On this 
building is an infcription, commemorating Bifhop 
Morley for procuring the re-opening of the {chool, 
and thesreftitution. eee | Me OE ANTS 
_ This gate was moft probably built at the fame 
time as the walls of the town, that 1s, about’ the: 
“year 1338, being the twelfth of King Edward the 
Mhird. | CoN: | 
\ Itisextremely remarkable for the ingularity of 
“ts form, and not much lefs fo for the abfurdity of 
“*s_conitruion, confidered” as the gate cf a for-\\ 
: ee: G tified 
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tified town: for though great care was taken to 
give it fufficient folidity to refit the efforts of ar 
enemy, its projecting buttrefles kindly extend them- 
felves, fo as to form a fafe lodgment for a confi- 
derable number of affailants, covered from the 
fight of the adjoining tower, and liable to no other 
annoyance than what might be given from the 
oillets, or loop-holes, and the machicolations of the 
gate, and yet this was erected for the defence of the 
town, foon after it had been burned and plundered. 
Examined in a civil light, it is hardly lefs excep- 
tionable, being narrow, dark and inconvenient. 
It is faid the corporation propofe taking it down.* 

North of Bafineftoke, on the borders of Berk- 
fhire, is) | 
Silcbefer, famous for its antiquity, being the 
ruins of the ancient city of Vindoinea, or Vindonum, 
faid to have been built by Conftantius, the fon of 
Conftantine the: Great, and that he fowed corn in. 
the traét of the walls, as an omen of their perpetui-". 
ty. But now indeed the whole city is arable, and 
has only one farm-houfe and a church. The reve- 
rend and learned Mr. Bethem, late minifter of this 
place, is buried under the north wall of the chancel, ’ 
withoutfide; within is another monument of a per- 
fon of quality. They were both drowned in Fleet- 
ditch, | Ane 
Silchefter is fituated high, but covered from the 
eye by Pember Foreft. Several of the Roman 
roads met at this place, and the walls of the an- 
cient city are ftill to be feen, more or lefs perfect, — 
quite round ; perhaps the moft entire in the Roman — 
empire. It is compofed of flint and. rag-ftone, 
and round the wall was a broad ditch, now almoft 
-impaffable, and full of fprings. ' 
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Another great curiofity worthy the ‘attention of 
the traveller, is an amphitheatre five hundred feet 
north-eaft of this city. The vulgar think this a 
caftle, and this noble piece of antiquity has from 
time. immemorial, been a yard for cattle and a 
watering pond, fo that it is a wonder it has not 
been more defaced by their trampling. 3 

Though the traveller is entertained with thefe. 
‘curiofities at Silchefter, he muft not expect to meet 
with any accommodation within three miles of it, where 
is Aldermgfton, a pretty neat village, beautifully 
fituated, and the nearefl place where lodging is to 
be found, North-weft of Silchetter, is. | 

Kingdere, a pleafant market town, fituated fifty. 
fix miles from London, and on the Oxford road 

_ from Bafingftoke. It is noted for having been the - 

feat of the Saxon monarchs, which its name im- 

ports. r 

From Bafingftoke, is another road, which runs 

directly weft, to | | : 
Whitchurch, which ands on the dire& road to 

Salifbury, fifty-eight miles from London. It isa 
{mall town, but pleafantly fituated on the fkirts of 
the foreft of Chute. It is governed by a mayor, 
and returns two members to parliament. Near it 

- at Early Wallep, the Earl of Portfmouth has a new, 
built feat, and another at Hurfburn, both delight- 

_ fully fituated, and well furnithed, with wood and 

_ water. From hence the direct road continues to 

Andover, fixty-five miles from London. It de- 
rives’ its name from the Saxon Andeavaren, i.€. a 
ferry or paffage over the river, and comes out. of 
the foreft of Chute, on: which it ftands. The 
town is large, handfome, populons and well built, 

itis pleafantly fituated on the fide of the Downs, 
which makes it as healthy as it is delightful. 
Here was anciently a college of Benedi@tine monks 
belonging to an abbey in France. © The ficft charter 
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*. 
it:had was from King John. - “It was ee 
Ay by Queen Elizabeth, by the name of a bailiff, ftew- 
ard, recorder and other officers. Here is‘an) hofpis 
tal for fix men,. bu: dt and endowed by ——— Pollen, 

Eig. one of the reprefentatives for this borough, 

in feveral parliaments of King William. Here cis 
; likewile. a frec- {chool, founded i in. 1569. 

Near this town is a village called nih 

Waybill, where the open Downs begin, connor ly. 
though not properly, called, Salifbury Plains, at this 
village, which though, almoft deferted by, ‘inhabi~ 
tants, yet the greatett fair. for: fheep in be nation 
is kept,. and. principally of ewes, for ftore! idbeep,: 
for the farmers in the neie hbouring counties, » | 

From Bafingttoke, another road turns off to the 
fouth welts tO), 

Y Stockbridge, fixty- feven, miles fro om. London. Te 
38 governed by a, bailiff, conttable and ferjeant,, and 
"4s a bor ough, noted for its corporation in electing; 

members of parliament, two: of. which it'returns, — 

We cannot here omit the memorable ftratagem: 
| by, which Sir: Richard. Steeleycarried his eleétion for. . 
this borough, againtt a powerful oppofition in the’ 
reign of Queen Anne: laying” made a greatens. 
tertainment tor the burecfleg and their wives, andy 
_ after having been very, gay: and facetious among 
them, he took 1 up a large; apple, fuck it full of. 
guineas, and declared, itjthe prize of that man, 
whofe wife fhould be firft. brought to bed after that 
day nine months, ‘Lhis merry, offer. of fo golden an, 
| apple, afforded. a great deal, of, mirth, and was {o well 
~ yelithed, efpecially by- the goad. Naiman who could 

not refift the temptation of.afruit, by which thes , 
firft of their fex fell, prevailed.on their hu estes | 
to vote for Sir. Richard, and whom it is) faidith 
aétually commemorate to this day, and that wee 

® ~once: 0. ade.a ftrong pufh ta get a ftandine’ ordet 
that no man. thould be received as a candi date fou-i 
; oon woikheity! 
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their boisueh: who did not offer him(elf upon the ‘ 
fame terms. Sit Richard, not long after, compli-. © 

| mented the bailiff, by dedicating a treatife to him 
upon the importance of Dunkirk; (then not de- 
molifhed, as it ought to have been by the treaty of - 

~ Utrecht) but for tome expreffions therein,’ which 
rather’ deferyed a reward, he ‘was expelled the 
houte, 

Wallop, alittle belong SroeRbitiee is the name 
of three villages, ‘the Upper, Middle and: Nether, 

_ which ftandupon a river of the fame name, that falls’ 

_ thereabouts into the Tefe. They ‘gave name and 
ticle of Baron to Sir John Wallon in 15123; who fitted: 
out fome fhips, and with eight hundred men burnt’ . 

twenty-one towns in Normandy, and all the French _ 
fhips in the ports of Naples, Tripoli, 8c. in’ re" 
venge for piracies committed by one of ee oa, 
of Malta in the’ Britith feas. : 

. Above Stockbridge, near Andover, is 9° 7 
| Wherwell,’ where was formerly a nunnery, buile 
by the Saxon Queen Aelfrith, th [ oreatett ‘beauty 

Of her age, to atone for the wick Bed! vow. fhe had 
made to de all her fon in law’ King Edw: ard; and ‘alfo_ 
for the murder committed by “her ‘hufband: ing? - 
Edgar, on her former: hufband, Ethelwold, that he- 

might. gain her for his wife, of aha n that’ Karl yee 6 eit 

<beguiled. him, ‘This. belonged’ tothe Lord Dela-- . 
war, by exchange in pe reign of Henry VIFE and’ - 
was the feat of the | late'S ir John Fryar, Lord Mayor: 
of London, who fupporeed a charity- -ichool here 
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We thal here take notice of the Ifle of Wight, 
. which lies oppolite the fouth part of. Hampfhire. 
__ Ir was called by. the Renrans, Vea, Vactis and 

Vetlefis, oF the Saxons vi iné and a hy Mana; and by . 
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the Britons Gaith, A {mall, but rapid channel 
feparates it from the continent of Britain, to which 
it is {uppofed to have been formerly joined, - This 
ifland, from eaft to weft, is of an eliptical, or oval 
form, twenty miles in length, twelve in the middle, 
where broadeft, and fixty in circumference; the 
fides lying north and fouth ; but the fea breaks in 
fo-far on the north fide, as almoft divides it into 
two parts ; that on the weft, called Fre/hwater, and . 
the eaft part Binbridge [le It has four market 
towns, of which three are parliamentary boroughs, 
viz. Newport, Yarmouth and Newton , and is en- 
_compafied with rocks, of which the moft noted are 
the Shingles and the Needles, fo. called from the 
‘tharpnefs, in the wefterly part. The Brambles, on 
' ‘the north ; and at the eafterly point. the Mitten: fo 
called from their filth, the Saxon word meaning a 
— dung-hill. This advantageous fituation renders it 
almott inacceflible; and the well difcliplined . mili-: 
tia, the caftles, &c. are ftrong protectors againtt the 
invafions of an enenty. 

The air is peculiarly healthy, the truth of whisk 
is ‘confirmed by the inhabitants being generally long 
lived, vigorous, and able to undergo much labour; 

- and from their not being a phyfician fettled on the 
ifland, The land is admirably fertile, their pro- 
- vifions: good, and their game plenty, The fur- 
rounding fea’ furnifhes them with abundance of 
fith ; andthe long ridge of hills which runs through 
the middle of the ifland, affords fine pafture for 
their fheep, whofe wool only yields pre-eminence 
to that of Lemfter and Cotfwold. In fhort, the 
_ numerous advantages this ifland poffeffes makes it 
a moft, agreeable and defirable fpot to refide’ in, 
and the, ‘traveller is pleafed with paffing over a. 
country delightfully varied with hills, dales, moun- 
tains, rocks, wood and water, in the. sutmolt per- 
fection. | 
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The hiftorical events of this ifland are too copious 
_ to relate them circumftantially, we fhall therefore 
briefly point out the moft ftriking. Inthe year 45 
Wefpafian fubjected it to the Romans. Cerdic, the 
‘firft King of the Weft Saxons, was the firft of that © 
nation who fubdued it, and gave it to two of his. 
favourites, who put the inhabitants to the {word, 
and peopled it with their followers, the Jutes and’ 
the Saxons. In the year 1012, King Etheldred was 
drove by Swain, King of Denmark into this Ifland, | 


where, wih a fmall retinue he continued great Bais hi 


of the winter, and then failed to Normandy, t 
which he had fent his Queen Emma, and his two 
fons, Alfred and Edward, before him. This ifland 
was once erected into a kingdom by Henry VI. 
‘for he-not only gave it to his favourite, Henry de 
' “Beauchamp, whom he had loaded with titles and. 
honours, but he crowned him King of Wight, and — 
of Jerley and Guernfey, with his “own hands. In 
the reign of King Henry VIII. two thoufand French 
landed here, but were repulfed with great lofs, 
which fo exafparated the French King, that he fhip- 
ped an army, with which he was confident of re- 
ducing the whole ifland, but hearing he was like — 
to be oppofed by equal Abe at he 2 ile over all 
attempts of the kind. 
The government of this ifland, which is a a pott | 
of great truft and honour, is: always lodged in'a 
general, admiral, or fome other perfon of the firft 
rank; and ities? him are all the governors of the 
forts ahd caftles of the ifland, where is commonly , 
a whole regiment in garrifon, and fometimes more, - 
Te is fubject to the jurifdiétion of the Bithop of 
Winchefter in ecclefiaftical matters, and under the 

county of Southampton in civil affairs. 

At Portimouth or Sonuineen are boats which 
pafs over to the Ife of Wight, and ae at Cowes 
| or 
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erat Ride, on-a fine dry coaft, where cultivation 
FHes Immediately from the water. | porch 
. Cowes is the name of two'pfetty towns, one on 
the eaft, the other om the welt fide of the river. 
The weft is the. chief fea-port town im this ifland, 
and has a caftle with a refident governor, who is 
alfo députy-governor of the Ifeof Wight. , 
About a mile or two from this town is Garnard’s 
_ Bay. From the hills adjoining is a very fine ro=. 
_ antic. view, fpoken highly of by Mr.. LOS bee 
front (he fays) the view 1s bounded ont ne other, 


fide ‘of the water by New Foreft, with the diftant 
hills beyond. - The Dorfetfhire hills rife in fine va-. 
ricty, In particular one large and two fmall and irs 
Feguilar ones. ‘To the left, the, ifland projects in” 
four promontories, which aré diftinétly feen one 
beyond another ; the furtheris a hill in a dark thade, 
the next, higher grounds, varied in inclofures; nearer, — 
to_ one another, in which the corn-fields, cut by — 
fine hedges, break boldly to the very water, the 
. plough-men fem to tread the main, A piece of. 
wild broken’ ground, forming a noble fhore, fepa+ | 
rates this land. from another promontory almoft at 
/your feet, which is.a fine flope of wood, that dips: 
quite to the water; its head a cultivated field, the 
» whole fcene is complete ; all within the eyes keny . 
the whole great, various and beautiful. . Nor is the, 
northern part of this ifland deftirute of more rurak - 
views, though not in the whole equal to them in 
the fouthern. From Cockleton’ farm in North-. 
wood parifh,. a vale winds under a’ {preading hill, 
‘eit ‘into. inclofures, and finely fringed with wood, 
on wnich the views are truly picturefque ; the water 
is Not much feen, but it is varied by an admirable, 
 out-line of hill and’ wood, through which, it twice 
_bréaks: likewife from the junction of three lanes, 
_ that lead to Newport, Gurnard, and Ruge ftreet, is 
‘ fech a true painter’s landicape, 
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John Stevens, Efq. of Weft Cowes, has an 
agreeable feat on a rifing ground near the fea, which 
commands a noble view of the channel, from Portf- 
mouth quite to Lymington, and the mouth of the 
_ Southampton river. This fcene is rendered delight- 
fully pleafing, by the enlivening addition of a num- 
ber of large fhips, and fmall fifhing-boats, 8&c. 
conftantly moving on this beautiful expanfe of wa- 
ter. Befides thefe, the home views are no lefs de- 
lightful, and you have feveral agreeable profpeéts, 
_ picturefque fcenes, and bird’s-eye landf{capes, the 
whole forming a variety uncommonly entertaining. 

Newport, which is feven miles from Cowes, is 
the principal town in the ifland. It is a very an- 
cient borough by preicription, with the title of bai- 
liffs and burgeffes, but did not fend members to 
parliament till the reign of Queen Elizabeth, fince 
which it returns two. | 

It is a large populous town, governed by a 
mayor, aldermen, recorder, &c, which charter of 
incorporation was granted by king James I. It is 
agreeably fituated on Cowes river, and veffels of 
fmall burden can come up to the key here. Here 
is a charity-fchool well endowed. The church is 
only a chapel of eafe to Carifbrooke. 

About a mile fouth of the town of Newport, 
on an eminence which overlooks the village of Ca- 
rifbrooke, the caftle of Carifbrooke is fituated. 
“Here was, “it is faid, a caftle, or fort, built by the 
Britons, and repaired by the Romans, when this 
iffand was fubdued by Vefpafian, in the year 45, in 
the reign of the Emperor Claudius. This was af- 
_.terwards rebuilt by Wightgar, the Saxon, who, ac- 
cording to Stowe, was King of the ifland about the 
year 519: he calledit Wight-garifbourgh, of which 
Carifbrooke is fuppofed to be, a corrupted contrac- 
tion, This building again falling to decay, either . 

through length of time, or fome other means, was 
H 3a leco, x 


-other parts of this edifice. 
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a fecond time re-edified in the reign of King Henry 
I. by Richard de Rivers, Ear} of Devonfhire,; and 
Camden fays, it was once more magnificently rebuilt 
by the governors of this ifland. He makes ufe of 
the expreffion, “Lately 7 which is by Bifhop’ 
Gibfon altered to that of ‘* the laft age.” Some 
great repairs were done here by Queen Elizabeth. 
In a fhield over the outer gate, there is the date 
1595 (the remaining figure is fo overgrown with 
ivy, as to be rendered “Hegible) beneath this are. 
the initials, IX R. and undet them the figures 40. 
Perhaps fhe builr this gate. and: the outer works, | 
which have a more modern: appearance than the’ 

The walls of the ancient part of the caftle en- 
clofe a fpace, whofe area is about an acre and an’ 


half; its faape nearly that of a mght angled  paral- 


lelogr am, with the angles rounded off ; the greatett 
lencth is from eaft to weit. ‘Lhe entrance is on 
the welt fide, over a bridge, in a curtain, between: 
thvO battions 5 then. through a {mall gate, over 
which is the infcription before cited ; from this, 
by a paffage, having on each fide~ an embattled: 
wall, and under a very handfome machicclated: 
gate, flanked, with two round towers, the old 
door, with its wicket opening into the, -caftle 
yard, is ftill remaining ; it is formed of ftrong lat-- 
tice-work, having at each 1 roiling a piece of got 
kept down by a large nail. 

On the right isa {mall ¢ papel, witha Buty no 
eround, walled in; over the coor is carved G. ad. 

1738, and at the.caft end is a ftone tablet, fhew~ 
ing that it was repaired during the government of- 


Lov Lymmington : at prefent Rheke | is no fervice in 


it, ‘ft is faid that there is-a farm in the ifland, the 
tythes of which, amounting to twelve pounds per 
annum, belong. ‘to. this chapel ; the caftle itfelf 
conititutine the parifh of St. ‘Nicholas: 7 
| F arther’ 
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Farther on the left-hand, or north fide, are feve- 
ral ruins of low buildings, faid to be thofe where 
Charles the firft was confined; and in one of them 
is {hewn the window through which he.. attempted 
his efcape. Beyond thefe are the barracks and g0- 
vernor’s houle, called the keep houfe; in which 
are many handfome rooms, with covered cielings. 
Fiver fince the laft war, this has been converted into 
an hofpital for fick foldiers; the names of the wards 
being wrote in large letters over the different rooms, 
Indeed the goodneis of the air, and the falubrity of 
its fituation, makes it extremely well adapted for 
that purpofe. aw | i 
. On the north eaft angle, on a mount, raifed con- 
_ fiderably above the other buildings, ftands the keeps; 
itis an irregular polygon; the way to it is by an 
afcent of feyenty-two fteps ; and in it-are nine more. 
From this place there is a moft extenfive profpect, - 
the fea being vifible to the north, eaft, and fouth, 
but hid on the weft by a hill, Here was formerly 
a well, faid to be three hundred feet deep ; but it 
is now filled up with rubbifh, In the fouth-eatt 
angle ftands the remains of a tower, called Mount- 
joy’s tower; its walls are in fome places eighteen 
feet thick ; for the afcending to the top of it there 
are likewife feveral. feps. Thefe towers have the 
appearance of much greater antiquity than the other 
_ buildings of the caftle. The ramparts between the 
towers are about twenty feet high, and eight thick : 
in both thefe dimenfions is included the parapet, 
which formerly ran all round the works: it is but 
two feet, and a half thick. | | 
_ ..The old caftie is included within a more modern 
fortification ; probably built by Queen Elizabeth ;, 
it is an irregular pentagon, faced with ftone, and 
defended by five baftions, on the outfide of which 
runs a deep ditch; the north curtain, perhaps on 

account 
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account of its lenoth, has a break in the middle, to 
make a flank. Several guns are mounted on thefe 
works, which are faid to be one mile and a half in 


circumference.* ; 

From Cowes is another road to the right, which 
leads to. Bae is Ra Uk a: § 
Newton, a little borough, at the end of a fmall 
creek. Jt is governed by a mayor and burgefies, 

and has fent members to parliament ever fince the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, but it is the moft in- 
confiderable of all the three boroughs. site er aaa 
’ Seven miles farther, by the fea-coaft, is 

Yarmouth, fituated upon a creek, about a mile 
above the entrance of it. It is governed by a 
mayor, recorder, aldermen, bailiffs, and common- 
council. It is defended by a caftle, and has a gar- 
riton. This town is called South Yarmouth, to di- 
ftinguifh it from Worth Yarmouth, in Norfolk. It 
fends two members to parliament. | | 

In the fouth-weft part of this ifland is 

Appledore Combe Park , the country around this 
beautiful featisuncommonly fine. From the hill great 
profpects are icen on every fide; the furrounding 
‘hills wave in thenobleft manner, and form in many 
places a itriking outline to the fea; in the vales are 
many beautiful fweeps of inclofures, and feveral 
fine woods, all rich and diftinétly feen. The Nee- 
dies, which ate vait rocks at the weft point of this 
ifland, feven hundred feet: perpendicularly hich, 
bound the view one way in the boldeft manner, and 
though fourteen miles off, rife fo abruptly, that they 
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cultivation, 
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cultivation, on a bold rocky fea-coaft, beneath vatt 
hills, to the land, that have an appearance extremely 
ftriking. The whole way as you advance, you fee 
here and there little bird’s-eye landfkips, a cottage 
with a hay-ftack or two, under a few trees, and fine 
broken wild ground rifing about it. Thefe, and 
many other picturef{que views entertain the traveller 
In moving under the downs, among the inclofures 
which lead by Steeple. After advancing above two 
miles, let him go up_the hill, and return to Steeple 
by the edge of the Downs. You there look down on 
the vale that fkirts the fea, in the moft pleafing 
manner; the coaft forms an outline to the fea ama: 
zingly fine ; the corn-fields in fome places feem to 
dip in the Ocean; in others, an humble vegetation 
forms the edging, hanging on the fides of the hills. 
The variety of the vale itfelf is great ; the diver- 
fity of the {pots of fhrubby grounds, broken with 
rocks, appearing among the rich inclofures, whofe 
verdure furpaffes the power of painting, gives a 
-contraft that ftrikes the beholder. Single trees in 
one place, clumps in another ; farms, cottages, and 
all the riant touches of a chearful landi{cape, cut 
the little hills into diftant picturefque views, with — 
an outline to the whole, as beautifully traced as 
fancy can conceive. ‘ | 
_ Mr. Stanley, governor of the ifland, has built a 
very elegant cottage, in a beautiful fituation, be. 
neath the downs: under one of the windows of the 
principal room, a fpring, clear as cryftal, rifes into 
a large fhell of ftone, which is always full, it comes 
In at one aperture, and flows out at'another.* 
_ We have nothing elie left to remark in this if_and, 
except a very ftrong caftle at Sandown, or Sanham, 
which gives name to the Bay. There is another 
called Shrapnore Cajtle, where is alfo a. garrifon, 
The Needles are the rocks on the weftern fide ju 
oppofite to Furft Caftle, which runs out like a 
o~ | | _ tongue 
* Young. a 
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tongue of land, fo far into the ea! that it is not | 
above two miles over, 
- There are four other iflands in the channel, over- 
againit this ifland, viz. Jerfey, Guern{ey, Alderney, 
and Sark, the old remains of the Ducky of Nor- 
mandy : though thefe iflands be much more remote 
trom our coalt, being fituate pretty near France, 
and «were once ‘members of the Bifhopric of Cou- 
' tance, in Normandy, yet as they were transferred 
from that diocefe to Winchefter, by the Pope’s 
‘bull, inthe year 1499, and as they were alfo an- 
nexed: covthis fed by Queen Elizabeth, it is thought 
proper to treat of them under this fhire. They lie, 
as it were, in a clutter, ina great bay, called Mount 
St. Michael’s, betwixt the Capes La Hoyue in Nor- 
mandy, and Frebetle in Bretagne. That which is 
_ fartheit within the bay, and the dargeit, is, 
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i Torhies about fixteen’ leagues’ from Carteret, or 
Port Bail, in Normandy ; and the buildings might 
e difeerned from either coatt. In the time of the 
Daal it was called Cz/farea, and its modern 
nameis Only a'corruption of the ‘old name Fer, bes 
ing only -a contraction of Cz/ar, and Ey, an ifland, 
ed Cefar’s Ifland. It is not above twelve miles 
| ins nlength, and not much above fix where broadeft, 
. which | is at the two extremities. It is defended by 
rocks and quickfands, but their defence is dange- 
rous to their navigation. «Its north fide from 3 its 
lofty clifts is forty or fifty fathoms perpendicular 
ior the fea, bat the fouth is much hs. and al- 
yoit level with che water. 
The fand, which is thrown up- by We weft wind, 
Is Of great hidset to the foil, which is otherwife - 
good. Here\is plenty of cattle, and the ground Is 
ere. : | ony Mal well 
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well posal with lisa &c. which Asin anum-); 
ber of corn and fulling mills, A’ great quantity of ; 
cyder is made here. T hey abound in fea-fowl, and, 
land-fowl is in great plenty, efpecially Soland gecte, 
or barnacles, which come im very cold weather, and. 
vulgarly fuppofed. by the common people, to. be. 
produced from rotten wood, that has floated long 
inthe fea; but they are really birds of paffage. 
The partridge here is an extreme beautiful bird ; it 
has red feet, eyes like a pheafant, and feathers of. 
various colours: the flefh is not more delicate than’ 
the Enolifh partridge, and it is a fpecies common 
enoughan the fouthern countries... The fith there’ 
is much cheaper: thanin England. » Befides ftore of . 
- carp and eel ‘in gentlemen’s fith- ponds, there are!) 
fifh peculiar to this ifland, as the Ormer, (a.contrac- 
traction of Oreille de Mer) or Auris: Marina, to. 
called from its thape like a man’s ear, though it is 
twice as big. Itis a fhell fith that has a folid lump 
of white pulp, very delicious. The fhell on the. 
infide'is of the colour and luftre of mother of pearl, 
and has been ufed inftead of it, for inlaid works, 
It has no under fhell, but clings to the rock by the 
back, fo that the thell covers she belly ;. it is found; 
only at low. water mark, at great fpring tides. Be-., 
fides thefe,. are many ere forts, and the Lancon, or | 
little lance, from its fhape; it is never found in ‘the » 
water, but in fome moving fand-bank, left dry by. 
the fea, when the fand being ftirred by an iron hook, 
the fith {pring up, and are caught by handfuls: 
they are,more eafily taken, by their oliftering spies 
the fand:. In Cornwall it is calleda Sand Eel. |. 
The air here is healthy, and thofe people that 
are temperate live to a great age, but the ague: 
fometimes takes the poor peafant by the back, after 
his toil in harvett. 
‘he manners of the inhabitants partake of the 
Ee ifh and the French, but a broken French is 
- the 
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the language of the pulpit and the bar. Here are 
twelve parifhes, fo laid out, that all have a com- 
munication ‘more or lefs with the fea, and thefe are 
divided into fifty-two Vintaines, fo called from the 
number of twenty houfes, which each is fuppofed 
to have contained formerly ; juft as in England, ten 
houfes made a tithing, | : 
The buildings of this iland, which are generally 
of ftone, are ftrong and fubftantial, being for the 
moft part a mixture of the hard and brittle rag- 
ftone, the common ftone of the ifland, and anothér’ 
fort that comes from a rich quarry, ona hill called 
Montmado, where there is excellent ftone, rifing 
in great blocks, and capable of being cut and 
fhaped in regular fquares, like that of Portland. 
Some very rich people have their houfes faced whol- 
ly with Moxztmado ftone, which is of a reddifh 
white, or with a bluifh white ftone, that comes 
from the French ifland Chawze, which are both of 
avery fine grain, and wrought with the point of a 
hammer, almoft as fleek as polifhed marble. They 
are fupplied with lime from France and England, 
and from the latter only with blue flate to cover 
their churches, &c. but this comes dear, and very 
often thatch fupplies the place of it. 
“The governor of this [land is commonly a perfon 
of fomerank ; the civilgovernment is adminiftered by 
abailiff, affitted by twelve jurats. As he reprefents’ 
the King’s perfon, by whom he is chofe in court, he 
has his feat railed there above. the governors, in 
token of his independency, though every where out 
of court the governor precedes. The mace borne 
before the bailiff and magiftrates at the convention, 
has this motto: ae 
-———~- Tah haud omnes dignatur honore. 
fee. | 
Nog all are with fuch honours grac’d, 
And 
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followingis atranflation. =? 
“¢ Charles the Second, the moft ferene ing of 
“¢ Great Britain, France and Ireland, has refolved 
“that his royal favour towards the Ifle of Jerfey, 
(in which he twice met with a place of refuge, 
** ‘while he was excluded from the reft of his domi- 
nions) fhould be confecrated to pofterity by this 
truly royal. monument: and commanded that 
~““ hence forward it fhould be borne before the 
baillies, in perpetual memory of the loyalty, 
“© preferved both to his moft auguft father Charles 
“I. and to his Majefty, during the rage of the 
“* civil wars, by the moft excellent men, Sir Phi- 
‘* lip and Sir George de Carteret, Knights, Baillies, 
** and Chief Governors of this Ifland? 
_ Here are divers monuments of the druidical tem- 
ples, 8cc. which are prodigious great flat rag-ftones, 
raifed three or four feet from the ground, and fuf- 
tained by others of lefs bulk. | The natives call 
them Poquelays, and they are the altars on which . 
the victims, often human, were facrificed: There. 
are two particular monuments of Romifh fuper- 


And.under it a Latin infcription, of oe the 
: f : ey hie Vibe ee ae \ 


{tition ; the firit is called La Chapelle de Notre Dame } 


des pas, trom the Virgin Mary, who is faid to have. 
deft the print of her feet on the “very {pot of the 
rock on whieh the chapel is erected, even after her 
body was mouldered into duft. The fecond is 
termed Haguedie : it is a chapel over a tomb, built, 
as they fay, by the diiconfolate widow of the Nor- 
man Lord de Hambie, who fell here by treachery, 
_ that fhe might have the melancholy pleafure of fee- 

ing her lord’s burial-place from her window in: 
Normandy, and to procure maffes for his foul. 
The chapel was afterwards lengthened towards the 
galt, by one who had beem in: pilgrimage to Je:u- 
falem; and a place was dug under ‘the. aliar to 
xeprefent Chrift’s fepulchre, We read of but one 
PS 5 a Eth | perion 
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petfoni in this ifland who fuffered iareyrdom ‘by the 
Pagans, and that was Helerius, afterwards canoniz- 
ed and called St. Helier, from whence a tcwn in 
this ifland ‘takes’ its nathe. He lived in a little 
folitary cell, or hermitage, which is ftill to be feen 
in a rock hard by Elizabeth caftle: and a Norman 
iiobleman, defcended from one of the murderers, 
founded an abbey afterwards in remembrance of 
him, ‘which ftood on the fame fpot where i is now the 
lower ward of Elizabeth Caftle. Mr. Camden, 


wrongly fuppofed ‘the ‘chief town of this ifland 


took ‘its name from’ St. Hilary, who he fays was us 


banifhed and: died here. 


al 


; tea Re : egies 
From’ Jetley to Guernfey is faid to be fever 
leaoues, ‘It is called by Antonius, Sarnica, and 
runs. from eaft.to’weft in form of a harp. It is 
_ thirteen miles and an half from fouth-weft to north- 
-ea{t, and twelve and a half where broadeft, eaft and: 
weit. ‘The airis healthy, and the inhabitants live 
to agreatage. ‘The foilis faid to be of the fame 
nature with that’ of Crete, or Ireland, where ‘no: 
venomous creatute ‘will live. It is naturally more | 
rich and fertile than that of Jerfey, though it does 
not yield fo much, owing to the inhabitants ne- 
‘electing’ the culture of it for the fake of com- . 
merce, It abounds with-fith; and in_ the north- 
welt part of ‘Tes’ a ake, aholit a mile in compals,, 
which is fored with the beft-and biggeft of. carps. 
This ifland is well fortified by nature, with a ridge 
of rocks, one of which called Sinyris, has hard fharp 
fiones, , called emeralds, ufed by lapidaries to polifh: 
their glals. 
Nothing very particular occurred | Tb that we 
réad of in hiftory ull the reign of the popifh Queen: 
| Mary, in-which perfecution, not content with hav- 
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vented its fury from one end of England totheother, 


/ 


it {tained the waters even of the Britifh Channel, 


with -the blood of three perfons of this ifland,, 
the fubjeéts of one of the moft tragical ftories, and 
one of the moft dreadful inftances of cruelty and 
injuftice as no hiftory, even.of the moft barbarous 
nations, can parallel. . The perfons were, Catharine 
Gauches, the mother, Gulielmina Gilbert, her — 
daughter, Perotine Mafiey, her other daughter, 
(the wife of a miniffer that- had fled from perfecu- _ 
tion) and an infant that was Perotine’s fon ; fuch 
was the malice of the enemies of this good family, 


for their adherence to. the reformed religion, after 


many of their neighbours had relapfed into popery, | 
that they accufed them in the firft place of having 
concealed ‘a ftolen filver cup, which Pefotine ftopt 
when it was offered her as a pledge, to reftore it to _ 


the right owner, Being cleared of this fact, they 


were charged with herefy, and commiitted prifoners, 
to the caftle, and afterwards condemned by the ~ 
dean and clergy; but the magiftrates who would . 

not accept of this condemmation, had them re-ex- 
amined before themfelves and the dean and clergy, 


~The women infifted upon their innocence, and de- 


manded their liberty, declaring, they were good 
fubjects, and obeyed the Queen’s ordinances. .Not- 
withftanding this, the magiftrates purfuant to the _ 
former judgment, condemned them to be burnt, 
The poor women appealed to Philip and Mary, — 
and their council; but could obtain no redrefs, and 


were delivered over to the executioners, who bound 


them to three ftakes, the mother in the middle, — 
between the two daughters. They were frft {tran- 
gied, but the rope breaking before they were quite 
dead, the miferable creatures fell into the fire; and 
Perotine Maffey being big with child, the babe 
forced its way through the burning womb of the 
mother, and came at once into the world and the 

i cn | . : fire ; 
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fire; being {fnatched from the flames, ate laid on the } 
| orafs, it was caried to the provoft, who car.ied it 
to the bailly, and the latter commanded it to be. 
burnt with the afhes of its mother ; which was ‘done 
accordingly, After the death of Queen ‘Mary, 
upon the petition of the brother of the martyred 
widow, to Queen Elizabeth’s commiffioners, pur. 
nifhment was fentenced on thefe offenders, but they 
were afterwards pardoned by that merciful Queen, 
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This ifland 3 is a dependance of Guernfey, which 
has but one harbour .to the fouth, called Crabbie, 
which is a good diftance from the town, and only 
capable of {mall veffels. It is by much the neareff 
of all thefe iflands to Normandy, and thirty 
leagues from the neareft part of England, The 
narrow fea which runs between the nes fhores, 1s 
called by the French, Le Ras de Blanchari, and by | 
us the Race of. Masinty, Itis a dangerous paflage,. 
efpecially in ftormy weather, when the two currents, 
which are very ftrong, meet both in a contrary mo- 
tion’; otherwile it is fafe enough, and has depth of 
water for the biggeft thips. “The range of jrocks 
called the bane. trom chat principal “rock which | 
advances its head above all the reft, are dreadful to. 
mariners : “upon ‘the top of this rock is a {pring of 


excellent freth water, that is very comfortable co Maes 


the whole ifland, but efpecially to the fifhermen, 
and looks into the channel. ‘Here the fons of 
King Henry I. were calt away In their pales ta 
Normandy, 


‘SARKE or SERKE, 


In Latin Sergia, 1S a fmall ifland, Mpsihie depen- 
dence on Guer niey. ‘It was anciently of note fora 
te | | "convent 
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a convent (OP Se Maglorious, the Chriftian Briton, 
who is faid to have “planted Chriftianity in thefe 
‘  ifles, about ‘the year 565. The French poffeffed 
themfelyes of this ifle in 1549, planted colonies, 
‘ebuilt forts, and kept it for a while; but it was 
- , again retaken by the Englifh. This is a very pretty 
| ifland, and bears excellent crops of corn, &c. bit 
. the beft account that has yet been given of this ifland - 
is in a very fearce treatile, in. the Harleian library, 
intitled, News from the Channel, or the Difcovery and 
perfeét Detcription of the. Ifte of Serke, appertaining to 
the Englifh Crown, €¥c. in a letter trom an Enelith- 
man who lived here fome time to his friend in 
London. It is prefumed that the following extract 
‘will not be difagreeable to our readers, though It 1s 


dated fo dong ago as 167 ae 


‘* Tt is not above five miles in length, ne cia: 
where broadeft, confequently can be no temptation 
to the ambition of any Prince to take it; yet nature, 
as if fhe had ftored up fome extraordinary treafure 
here, feems to have been very folicitous to render it 
impregnable, by the vaft rocks afd mighty cliffs all. 
round it, whofe craggy tops, braving the clouds, — 
bid defiance to all that dream of forcing an entrance; ~ 
there are only two, paffzges or afcents to it. The 
firft, where all goods and commodities are received, 
is that mentioned above, called La Soguion, whiere, 
for a large fpace, through a folid rock, a cart way | 
is cut down to the fea, with two {trong gates for its 
defence, - where moft of the ftores are kept for 
navigation, and two pieces of ordnance always 
planted above to prevent furprife. The other is 
called La Frickeree, where only paffengers can land, 
who are obliged to climb up only one-at a time, by 
certain fteps cut in the afent to a vat height, and 
not without dange - 
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© The method by which our countrymen made | 
themfclves, matters of this place, fo ftrongly fortified, 


by nature, was a {tratagem exceeding moft we fhalk 
mect with in the Greek and Roman hiftories, and, 


equalled by tew of thofe in the Low Country wars, | 


er more modern expeditions. In the reign of our 
matchlefs Maiden Queen, this land. being wholly 
poffeffed by the French (of which nation are molt 
of the inhabitants of this day, as well as of Jerfey and 
Guermtey), a fea captain (whote name I at prefent 
remember not, though it is pity it fhould ever. be 
forgot), apprehending that irs neighbourhood, if it 
esotinued in the French hands, might one time or, 
other be of iH confequence to Jerfey and Guernfey, 
tic only remaining trophies of our French conquefts, 
folicited the Queen for a commiffion to reduce it to 
her obedience. Her Majefty told kim the place 
was fo {mall, the attempt 4o hazardous, that fhe 


feared the lofs of men about it would be more 


damage than its taking would be of advantage; for 
you muft note,-at that time the paflage down at La 
Sognion was not “made, nor did it appear. half fo 
acceffible as it does now. But our captain replied, 
that if ber Majelty would give him command and 
-meceffacies, be durit affure her he would fettle the 
Enelifh colours there without the lofs of @ man, 
~The Queen yielding to his importunity,, he put to 
fea with one hundred refolute men, and-after cruiling 


awhile up and dowa, came and lay before this: 


ifand in quakty of a me rchantman homeward bound, 
and fending in his boat with feveral tdking com- 
modities, three'or four of his crew, were fuffered to 
land, with whom they traded for a day or two with 


= - 


much amity; and then they told the iflanders, 


“thar having been a long trading voyage to the 
Streights, their mater, who. died iately, had. en- 
gaged them not to Hage his corple OV erboard, but. 
‘tO inter it with Chriftian burial in the very place 


He > where 
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where they fhould fir touch ground, therefore 
they defired the Chriftian favour of them, that they - 
might have liberty to lay him tn their church-yard, 
sand that a few of them might be permitted to.come 
afhore without any arms to perform the ceremony. 
‘The credulous people confenting, ‘our captain, and 
about twenty of his ftouteft men, with 8 coffin,.and 
much feeming folemnity, got afhore, the natives 
affifting them to get their ‘Projan horfe up the pre- 
cipice; but no feoner were they arrived-at the 
church, ‘than clapping ‘to 'the-door, as if they had 
fome private devotian to celebrate, at which the in- 
habitants might not be prefent, they broke open 
their coffin, filled, inftead of ’ dead man, with-in. 
ftruments of death, and atming themfélves, in an 
inftant killed the fmall French guard there, that 
offered to refift, fetched more of their company’ at 
the landing place, and in lefs than five hours tinie, 
‘without the lofs of aman made themielves maftero€. 
the whole ifland, which has ever fince boafted the 
_ honour of being’part of the dominions of the Englith 
crown. .F , Fe seh ROE 
** But fince nothing ts more neceflary ‘to the ‘life 
of men than thofe four elements, of which he, to- 
_ _ gether with the reft of the univerfe is originally com-. 
- “pofed, I fhall, in the next place, obferve how we 
‘are therewith accommodated. xf 


‘nothing rare or infrequent. Our water, ‘I confefs, 
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is fometimes not. very ready; and yet we have fix 
fine fprings generally running, whofe water purified 
by paffing under,ground, and by being drawn fo 
nigh, through nature’s alembick, bubbles up fo 
free from any fmack of brackifhnefs, that it may — 
compare with your Lamb’s Conduit, and is, for 
ought I know, as mitaculous for curing fore eyes as 
Crowder’s Well. Our earth, or foil, is for the moft 
"part hot and fandy, yet fruitiul enough to afford all, 
neceflaries for its inhabitants, excellent for bearing 
all kind of roots, as parfnips, carrots, turnips, dc. 
and very well {tored with apple-trees, which yield a 
eyder not inferior to your Herefordthire red-itreak. 
Corn we have of moft forts, but not in any extraor- 
dinary quantity ; our pafture is but fhort, yet-ex- 
ceeding {weet ; and therefore we have rare mutton 
but no great plenty of beef, and cows only enough 
to fupply us with milk and butter; for our cheefe 
we generally have from England. ai) 
“© Our firing is, for moft part furzes, and fome- 
times turf ;. and.as no timber grows here, we fhift 
with old apple-trees for our houfes, or furnifh our- 
felves as well: as we can with deal. ae 
_ © For belly timber our three ftaple commodities 
are fifth, fowl and rabbits; of the firft a little in- 
duftry will purchafe an hundred forts, particularly a 
large one we call a vrack fith, which we fplit, and 
nailing it to our walls, dry it in the fun, for part of 
‘our winter provifions; as alfo a large fhell-fth 
taken plentifully at low tides, called an ormond, 
that fticks to the rocks, from which we beat them 
off with an iron hook; it,1s much bigger than an, — 
coyfter, and like that good either freth or pickled,, 
but infinitely more pleafant to the guefts, fo that an 
epicure would think his palate in paradife, if he 
might but always gormandize on fuch delicious am- 
brofia, to borrow Aretine’s phrafe, upon eating a 
lamprey; as for fowls your. city cannot be better 
furnifhed with woodcocks of widgeons, befides the 
: —* abundance 
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abundance of duck, mallard, teal, and other wild 
fowl, and the cliff pigeons, with which, at fome 
feafons,; almoft the whole ifland is covered: of co- 
nies, we have every where exceeding plenty, and 
yet, left we fhould want, nature has provided us 
with a warren in an ifland (Jethow) at a {mall dj- 
{tance ; which is about half a mile every where 
over, and inhabited by nothing elfe. Here the 
governor has a deer’park, where he feeds his cattle, 
and breeds both rabbits and pheafants. Here we 
commonly go a ferreting, and bring away fuch 
abundanee, that it has been confidently told me, 
fome families here have made fifteen or twenty 
poundsa yearonly of their fkins. We have one excel. 
cellent diffi -here, and that is bacon, colworts, 
_ mackarel and goofe-berries, all boiled together, all 
to pieces, which our mode is to'eat, not with the 
ceremony of a fpoon, but the more courtly way of 
a great piece of bread, furioufly plying ‘between 
your mouth and the kettle. | 

“* As to our political government, we have in 
the firft place, for our defence, a Captain and 
forty foldiers, who continually keep guard, and 
‘are maintained by contribution of the inha- 
bitants. Then we have a court of Judicature, 
confifting of a Judge, (at-prefent one honeft fither- 
man) a provoft, his fon; another who can write 
and read the obligation of a bond, ferving as a 
clerk or recorder, with five other fage burgefies, 
that are juftices, who every Tuefday, and without 
any tedious formalities, intricate demurrers, {pecial 
verdicts, wire-drawn arguments, chargeable injune- 
tions, multiplied motions, or endlefs writs of error, 
briefly determine all caufes, secundum equum, et 
onum, according to their mother wit, and grave, 
difcretion, except in cafes of life and*death, when 
the offenders are immediately fent away for trial 
and punifhment to Guernfey. 
A % ; as The 
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‘© The trade here extends no farther than to. 
Briftol, and fome of the weft ports; and the chief, , 
if not the only, manufacture of the ifland, is knit- 
ting of ftockings, gloves, caps, and waiftcoats, in’ 
which the men, women and children are employed; 
and thefe they trade with to the ports of England, 
and return with neceflaries, for which purpofe they 
have feveral {mall veffels. You fhall find thirty or 
forty of them together, knitting and finging in a 
_ barn. Iam going to drink your health in a black- 

jack of French wine, which, paying no cuftom, is 
as plentiful and as cheap here as in France. 


- Your's, &e. 
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dB 4 County is bounded on the weft with So- 
* merfetfhire, on the eaft by Berkfhire and 
_ Hampfhire, on the north with Gloucefterfhire, and 
on the fouth-with Dorfetfhire and part of Hamp- 
dhire.. It is thirty-nine miles in length, thirty in 
breadth, and an hundred and forty in circumfe- 
rence ; in which laft dimenfion it exceeds all the 
other inland counties, « It contains twenty-nine hun- 
dreds, twenty-three market towns, three hundred 
and four parifhes, about twenty-eight thoufand 
houfes, eight hundred and feyenty-fix thoufand 
fouls, and fends thirty-four members to parliament, 
viz. two for the fhire, and two each for, | . 
New Sarum, or Salifbury, Chippenham, 
Wilton, Malmfbury, 
Downton, = Cricklade, 
- Hindon, ~— Great Bedwin, 
Heytefbury, Ludgerfhall, 
Weftbury, Old Sarum, 
“Seo; Wooten Baffet, 
Devizes, Marlborough, — 


_ The air is very fweet and healthy, and mild 
- enough in the valley, even in the winter, though it — 
is fharp on the hills, 

The 
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The northern part, called North Wiltthire, is full 
of pleafant rifings, and watered with clear ftreams, 
It was once overfpread with woods, which are now 
in a manner quite deftroyed. The foil of this part 
of the country being clay, is confequently trouble- 
{ome fometimes to travellers, but here is a great 
variety of delightful profpects to make them amends, 
Dr. Fuller fays, he heard a wife man fay ef Wilt- 
fhire, ‘* That an ox left to himfelf, would of all 
England, chufe to live in the north of this county ; 
a fheep in the fouth part. ef it; and a man in the 
middle between both, as partaking of the pleafure 
of the plain, ana the plenty . of the deep country.” 
The foil of the vales is very fruitful, and affords a 
great quantity of as good cheefe as any in England , 
and though that of the hills is in fome places chalky 
‘and barren enough, yet its cheapnefs makes it be- 
neficial to the neighbouring farmers. On the downs, 
betwixt Sandy Lane and Marlborough, and between 
the Devizes and Salifbury, one hundred acres have 

been rented at a groat an acre per annum; but the 
numerous flocks of fheep fed there, turn much 
more to the profit of the proprietors. One cannot, 
without a fort of Jap Teprefent the extreme 
pleafure of feeing them foread the lonely plains, in 
a jummer’s evening. The honeft frepherds care- 
fully attending their. charge, and the pretty fhep- 
herdefles accompanying them; give a lovely and 
lively image of the innocence ‘and happinefs of the 
firtt fylvan age of the world. The abundance: of 
- wool, which “thofe iheep produce, invited the inha- 
bitants to fall very much Into the clothing trade ; 


‘and the beft broad cloths, both white and dyed in 


Eneland, are made_in the weft and north parts of 
this county, and indeed in the fouth and calt parts 
too, but not in fuch quantities. 

‘Puel is not very plenty in this county, which has 
no coal-pits, nor indeed much wood; it is pro- 
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ductive, however, of all forts of grains, efpecially. 
wheat, and diftinguifhed by its fine teams of horfes’ 
for the plough; yet, as fertile as the foil is, in fome 
places, the champaign ground extends itfelf far and 
wide, and gives great diverfion to fportimen. _ The 
middle of this fhire is for the moft part plain and 

level. | | | | | 

The inhabitants were anciently fo renowned for 
_ their valour, that Johannes Sarifburienfis tells us, in 
his Polycraticon, that the natives of Wiltfhire, to- 
gether with thofe of Cornwall and Dorfethhire, by 
their bravery in matters of arms, challenged to them- 
felves the honour of being the referve of our Englifh 
armies. ‘They are now generally a rough, hardy, 
blunt people, and {peak a broad dialect more grating 
than even that of their neighbours in Somerfetthire ; 
and this dialect prevails too much among the gentry, 
where their language is not refined by town con- 
verfation. : rh <a : ? 

‘Its rivers are the Ifis, Kennet, the Upper and 
Lower Avon, Willy Bourne, and Nadder. ‘Mr.- 
Camden, and other writers, feem to be miftaken with 
regard to the Ifis, which according to them, does 
not take the name of Thamefis, till after it has 
watered this county; though it plainly appears, that 
this river was always calied thames, or Temis, 
before it ever came near Tame. ; 

We fhall enter this county at Highworth, in the 
northern part of this fhire. It is fixty-nine miles from 
London, and lies in the direct road from F arringdon 
to Malmefbury. Its nameis taken from its fituation 
on ahill. Here ‘is a good market for cattle and 
other provifions. ‘To the right of this town, is 

Cricklade, or. Crekelade, eighty-three miles from 
London; the name is derived from the Britith word 
Kerigg-gwlade, 1. €. a ftrong country. It was for- 
merly a town of very great note, and contains a 
number of houfes : it is feated upon the Ifis, at the 

influx 
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influx of the rivulets Chun and Key, which run inta 
the | hames. Here is afree-fchool handfomely endow- 
ed with forty pounds a year, by Robert Jenner, Efq. 

. almefbury is tituated on a hill, about ninety-five 
miles from London. _ Its antient name was Maid- 
culphbury (of which the prefent name is contracted), 
trom Maidulphus, an Irifh Scot, a great {cholar, 
who lived as a hermit ina sipoe: under the hill; 
and afterwards fetting up a {chool, devoted him(elf, 
with his fcholars, to a monaftic life, and built a 
little monattery here about the year 640. Adhelm, 
ene of his fcholars, was the tutelar faint of King 
Athelitan, who for his fake granted large immu- 
nities to the town, and enriched the monaftery, 
This abbot likewile turned the little monaftery into 
a ftately abbey, and is particularly mentioned as the 
firft Saxon that ever wrote in Latin; his memory is 
ftill kept by the name of an adjacent meadow, called 
Adhelm’s Mead; and juft Bane the reformation 
they had feveral Behe memorials of him; viz. His 
B falter, the robe wherein he faid mafs, and a great 
bell in the abbey fteeple, called Adhelm’s bell. 
King Athelftan was:buried under the high altar of 
the abbey church. 

This town, which lies on the Avon, is pattly en, 
compa affed by that river, and another brook which 
runs into it. It formerly had walls, and a large 
firong caftle, which was razed after wards to enlarge 
the abbey, the greatell i in Wiltihire. It was incor- 
porated by I'dward, ions of the Weft Saxons, 
- about the year 916, and again in 939» by his fon 

Athelftan. By charter of W ‘illiam IL. it confitts of 
an Alderman, who 1s cholen annually, twelve ca-* 

ital Burgefiés, &c. In the reign of ress Vill, 
one William Stump bought the icite of the abbey, 
with all its demeines, for fifteen hundred pounds ; 
but a great part of it is fll remaining, and is ufed 


as the parifh church. In the fame reign we read 
| | that 
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that one Thomas Stump, one of the greateft Clo- 
thiers in England, faved it from being demolithed, 
by the payment of a good fum of money; and 
that he was fo rich, and employed fo many people 
in his trade, that King Henry ViIT. and his hun- 
ery retinue, coming to his houfe uhexpetted, atter 
they had been hunting in Bradon Foreit, he regaled 
them plentifully with what he had provided for 
his fervants dinner, whofe meal was therefore 
changed to a fupper. The famous hiftorian, Wil- 
liam of Malmefbury, was born here ; his paternai 
name was Somerfet; and the noted Thomas 
Hobbes, who wrote the: Leviathan, was born at 
Weftport within the liberties of this town, 
Marlborough, ot Merleburg, 1s fituated on the eaft 
fide of the county, in the direGt road to Bath. It 
is about feventy-fix miles from the metropolis, and _ 
takes its name from its hills of chalk, anciently. 
called Marl. It was the Roman ftation, called Cu- 
nutium. We do not read of any thing remarkabie 
that occurred here, till the reign of Richard. f. 
when that prince was taken prifoner in his retura 
from the Holy Land, and his brother John think- 
ing he would never again fet feot in England, feized 
the caftle here, along with ‘fome others; but on 
Richard’s return he reduced them to his obedience 
again. Inthe year 1267, a parliament was held, 
when thofe laws were made which ftill retain the 
name of Marlborough flatutes. It gave title of 
Earl in the reign of Charles I. but that family be- 
‘ing extinct, the title was revived by William ITH. 
who gave it to John Lord Churchill, who was af- 
_ terwards created Duke, and immortalized his name 
in the reign of Queen Anne, which he rendered - 
glorious by his torrent of victories in ten fucceffive 
years. | My 
The town is an antient borough by prefcription, 
and is governed by a mayor, aldermen, and bur- 
‘ a  gefies, 
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geffes. It is well built, and fends two members 
to parliament. It confifts chiefly of one broad and - 
itrait ftreet. To the fouth are fome reliques of a 
priory; the gate-houfe {till remaining. On the 
north, the chapel of another religious houfe ftill 
remains, now turned into a dwelling-houfe. The 
late Earl of Hertford’s feat here, afterwards Duke 
of Somerfet, was converted into an-inn, after his 
lordfhip’s deceafe, which letts at an hundred pounds 
perannum, and the furniture being lett with it, it 
is become one of the moft magnificent houfes of 
entertainment in England. It was the fite of the 
Roman caftrum, many Roman coins having been 
difcovered here in digging the foundations; and 
and towards the river, without the garden walls, 
one angle of it very manifeftly remains; and the 
rampart and ditch entire. It is cut off from the 

prefent caftle by the road which goes over the ditch, 
which is now about twenty feet wide, in fome parts. © 
The mount fo much noted, was the keep of the 
caftle ; and was made into a pretty{piral walk, on the 
top of which is an octagonal fummer-houfe, from 
whence you. have a pleafant view over the town 
and country. The river Kennet, made navigable 
fome years ago by act of parliament, rifes jutt by 
this town, from whence running to Hungerford 
and Newbury, it becomes a large ftream, and paff- 
ing by Reading, falls into the Thames near this 
town. ‘There is great plenty of cray-fifh in this 
river. . aa tats 
On Marlborough Downs are abundance of very 
large ftones, which appear to be of the fame kind 
with thofe of Stone-henge, and fome larger. ‘The 
country people call them the Grey Wethers, from 
fome refemblance they bear at a diftance to fheep. 
Thefe ftones on a more nice infpection, are found 
to be a fort of white marble; they are loofe, de- 
tached from any rock, and Dr. Séukeley is of opi- 
| ie | ‘pion, 
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hion, they have lain there ever fince the creation, 
being folid parts thrown out to the furface of the 
fluid globe, when its rotation was firft impreffed. 
Near thefe downs, at bury; is another col-. 
Section of huge ftones; fuppofed to bethe ftupen- 
dous remains of a druidical temple. They are of the 
like nature with thofe of Stonehenge, and brought: 
together for the fame religious purpofe, as Dr, 
Stukeley makes no queftion, ) 
At Froxfield, a village about feven miles diftant 
from Marlborough, is a handfome, well-endowed 
_ alms-houfe, founded by Sarah; Duchefs Dowager | 
of Somerfet, relict of John, the laft Duke of the 
elder branch of the noble family of Seymours; de- 
fcended’ from the great! Duke of Somerfet, Protec- 
tor of the King and Kingdom, during the minori- 
ty of King Edward VI. This lady bequeathed by 
her Will, above two thoufand pounds for the build- 
-tngand furniture of thefealms-houfe, and demifed feve- 
tal manors, meflages and farms, for the maintenance 
of thirty poor widows, not having twenty pounds 
per annum to fubfift upon; one half of which are 
widows of clergymen, and the other of laymen ; 
giving a preference to thofe of the laft, who live on 
_ the manors fo devifed by her. She left in her 
will particular directions for the form, dimenfions 
and lite of the ftructure; and for the manner of 
eleCting, ruling and providing for the widows; - 
which her executors, efpecially Sir William Gre= 
gory, who chiefly took upon him the execution of 
the truft, punctually obeyed, | f 
The building is neat and ftrong, in the form of a ‘ 
quadrangle, having a front and'a court before it, 
facing the road. It contains thirty ground rooms, 
and as many chambers, one of each fort being al- 
lowed to every widow, for her ‘apartment, with an 
| L, 3 area, 
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area, or bed ina garden, on the north ar of the 
building, inclofed with a brick wall. 
In the midft of the quadrangle ts built an hand- 


fome and convenient chapel, furnifhed with a com- 


munion table, pulpit, defk, pews, and books for 


the ufe of the widows ; wherein the chaplain, whofe 


_ ftipend is thirty pounds a year, is to read prayers 
every day, and to preach on Sundays; and for his 
further encouragement, is to be prefented, on a va- 
cancy, to the rectory of Kemith in the fame coun- 
ty, which the Duchefs appropriated to that ufe. 
Befides the yearly penfion in money, which is now 


about eight euineas, fhe hath alfo ordered a Goth 


gown, with a certain quantity of wood, every win- 
‘ter, to each of, the widows; and when the eftate, 
whieh fhe has given to the faid alms-houfes, (many 


of which are now demifed upon leafes for lives) 


fhall fall in, and fhall produce a clear yearly income 
of more than four hundred pounds, ihe hath aj 


pointed additional lodgings to be built for the re- a 


ception of twenty more “widows, who are to be 
laced on the fame eftablifhment, elected and pro- 
vided for in the fame manner as the thirty former ;. 
and then all the rents and profits of the faid eflates, 
(the falary for the chaplain, and a fteward being 
firit deducted ) ‘fhall be diftributed in equal fhares 
and proportions, among the fitty widows. 
The produce of all. the eftates devifed to this, 


and other charitable ules, upon the determination - 


of the leafes granted, will, according to the beft 
information | rete get, amount to li ttle lefs than 
one thoufand per annum. 


The fame charitable lady, in order to make e pro- 


vifion for the sane young, as well asthe Bea 
old, has alfo bequeathed a confiderable yearly fu m, 
for the apprenticing of ten or twelve childred : 


which a preference is to be g given to fuch -as were - 


born in her manors, — . s 


On 
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On'the top of a chalky-hill near Marlborough, 
is Savennabs Foreft, which belonged to the late Earl 
of Ailefbury, and is almoft the only privileged 
ground of hunting of that denomination, poflefled 
by a fubje&. It is in circumference about twelve 

miles, plentifully ftocked with deer of a large fize, 
and rendered very pleafant and delightful by the 
many walks and-viftas lately cut, and levelled 


through the feveral coppices and woods with which - 


it abounds. Eight of thefe viftas meet like fo many — 


rays of a flar, in a point near the middle of the 
foreft, where his lordfhip prepared and cleared the 
ground, for erecting an oétagon tower, whofe fides 


. . were to be correfpondent with the viftas, through 


one of which we have a view of the feat (now be- 
longing to his nephew Lord Bruce} at about two 
miles. diftance, called Tottenham, froma park of 
that name, in which it is fituate contiguous to the 
forett (ag ine 

It is a ftately edifice, ereéted on the fame fpot of 


pround, where ftood an antient palace, deftroyed | 


” 


by fire, of the Marquis of Hertford, afterwards ‘ 


Duke of Somerfet, fo juftly celebrated for his fteady 
adherence and powerful affiftance to the royal caufe, 
during the whole courfe of the civil wars, from 
whorn the Earl of Ailefbury was defcended by his 
nother the Lady Elizabeth, fifter and neice of the 
two laft Dukes of Somerfet, of the elder Line. 


‘We cannot give a greater encomium of the eran- 
deur and magnificence of the ftruéture, than by ob- 
ferving that it was begun, carried on and finifhed, . 


after the model, and under the direction of our mo- 
dera Vitruvius, the late Earl of Burlington, - who 
to the ftrength and convenience of the Enelith ar- 
chitecture, has added the elegance and politenefs of 


the Italian tafte. 


The houle has four towers and four fronts, each © 
of them diverfly beautified and adorned; to which’ 


are 


% 
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are now added four wings, whereing are rooms of 
ftate, a noble and capacious room “for a library, 
containing a judicious and large collection of feve- 


ral thoufand books in all languages, but efpecially 


the modern, 


The beauty and delightfulnefs of the buildings _ : 


‘are much augmented by the large canals, the {pa- 
cious and well planted walks is ch fareoona it's 
one of which leading to the: London road, extends 
two miles in length. 

About the fame diftance from hence, on the op- 


polite fide, are to be feen the remains of a large 


houte, called Wolf-hall, the feat of Sir John Sey- 
mour, father of the unfortunate Protector; of 
which no more is ftanding than fuffices for a farm- 
houfe. Here King Henry VIII. as tradition goes, 

celebrated his nuptials with the Lady Jane Seymour, 
and kept his wedding-dinner in a very large barn, 

hung with tapeftry on the occafion : for confirma- 


tion “of which, they fhew you, in the walls thereof, 


fome tenter- hooks; with fmall pieces of tapeftry 
faftened to them : and between this place and Tot- 
tenham, there is a walk, with old trees on each fide, 
{till known by the name of King Henry’s Walk. 

A little to'the ea of this forett i 1S2 34 borough 
town, called Great Bedwin, which. fends two mem- 
bers to parliament, and which Dr. Stukely takes to 
be the Leucomagus of Ravennas. Tt is an old cor- 
poration, and gave birth to the famous Dr. 7. 
Willis, the ornament of Englifh Phyficians. Cafile 
Copfe, half a mile from, the town, fouth- eatt, was 
_ probably the Roman Caftle ; and Hav ifdtke, a camp 

‘of that people. ; 
_ The church is large and capacious, in which are 
~fome ancient monuments ; particularly one of a 
Knight Templer, called Adain of Scott, from a 
manor of that name in the parith, with an inferip- 


tion not legible ; 5 and another of the above mention- 
Ber ed 
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ed Sir John Seymour, father of the Protector, 


wherein we have an account of. the names of all his 


children, with their feyeral inter-marriages and 
deaths., The church is very ftrongly built with 
flint, and a cement near as hard as themfelves, in 

form of a crofs ; in the centre of which is erected 


an high tower, containing a good ring of fix mufi- 


cal bells. - | 

Not far from hence is a fmall hill, of eafy afcent, 
on the fummit of which was erected, (as hiftorians 
inform us) a fortified place, the refidence of Ciffa, 
a Viceroy of one of the South Saxon Kings, from 
whom it derives its denomination of Chifburgh, or 
Cyfbury, who alfo built Chichefter for the refort of 
his people, as hedid this for the repofe of himfelf. 
It ieems to have been ftrongly fortified, being fur- 
rounded with a double ditch, or moat, of confider- 
able depth and breadth, and full of water: fince 
which time there has been a religious houfe here, 
the chapelof which is ftill remaining, but converted 
into a barn. : 

From Marlborough to Cole is thirteen miles. 
This littke town is fituate on a ftony hill, by 
the fide of a little river, and fuppofed to have rifen 
out of the ruins of the ancient Roman colony, on 
theother fide of the river near Studley; where Roman 
coins are-often found. Inthe year 977 a great 
convocation was held here, about the. celibacy of 
the clergy, at which the king, nobility and bifhops 
were prefent. In that debate, while a Scotch 
prieft was pleading very powerfully for the priefts, 
the beams and the’ wholetimber work of the affembly 
room broke on a fudden, and fell to the ground, 
by which moft of the fecular priefts were killed. 


and buried under the ruins; but the feat of Dun- - 


ftan, the chief advocate for the monks, remained 
firm. This accident (or perhaps defign) was art- 
fully interpreted a declaration of heaven in_ their 
4 rere | favour 
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favour, _and thereupon the fecular priefts in Dun- 


ftan’s province ‘were every where turned out, and 
monks put in their room. Here. was anciently: a 
priory ‘of black canons. - 

Near Colne is a very handfome feat catled Beau- 
wood, belonging tothe Earl of Shelburne ; and at 
Studley is the fine feat of Brown, faa 

Weitward of Colne, on this road,.1 

Chippenbam, commonly ‘called Chiphias ninety- 
four’ miles from’ London. It is an ancient, large 
and populous borough town, “fituate on the ‘river 
“Avon, over which it thas a bridge of fixteen arches. 
Yt was one of the chief towns in the kingdom of 


the Weit Saxons, admired by Alfred, who had a 


palace here. It is fuppofed to have hada market 


trom its firft foundation, according to the import 
-of the Saxon name Cyppan, 1. €. Cheapening, ate 


church.is magnificent, and here is a charity-fchool 
which was opened i in 1713, for twenty-four boys. 


In the neighbourhood is Weft Mead, noted for fre-- 


quent horle- -races. 
At Beckington a road ftrikes off to 5 the 

Devizes, or the Vies, about eighty-nine- miles 
from On It is thought to tet taken its 
name from its being anciently divided betwixt the 
King, and the Bifhop of Salifbury. It is faid to 
reo been once a fitation of the Romans, becaule 


on Roundway-hill, which overlooks the town; there 


3s a iquare camp, with a finele trench; and alfo be- 


caufe Roman coins, and feveral pots waichanie coins have 
been dugup in the neighb bourhood, efpecially one very 
large urn full of thole coins, befides a number of 
little brafs ftatues of the heathen deities was dug 
up by one William Cadby, a gardener, in the year 
17143 they were found ik a cavity, ciated with 


Kkoman bricks. The Venus is of an excellent ‘de- _ 
fien, and the Veftal Virgin, as they call it, a frag 
ment of Corinthian bral, ‘and of very curlous- 


workmani{hip ; 


- 
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workmanfhip ; Vulcan’ is as lame as if made ata 
forge; befides thefe ftatties and coins, there. Was a 
brais Roman key, which my Lord Winchelfea 
bought ; the fame nobleman has a brafs probos, on 
the reverfe, Viforta Germ. with a trophy. ~ 

Here was once a noble caftle, which was oreatly 
“improved, at a vafk expence, by. Roger, the rich 
Bithop of Sarum, this held out a fiege againft King 
Stephen, who came in perfon to reduce it for the 
fake of plunder. The Bifhop of Ely refufing’ to 
furrender upon the King’s fummons, he caufed a 
gallows to be fet up, and threatened to hang 
Roger, the Bifhop’s fon, whom he had in his cuf- 
tody, if the place was not yielded to him imme- 
diately : accordingly the halter was put about the 
yeung man’s neck, and the Bifhop of’ Salifbury, 
Whom the King had alfo his prifoner, earneftly de- 
fired his nephew of Ely to. comply, protefting he 
would neither eat nor drink till the caftle was de-’ 
livered up ; the execution of the lad was upon this 
reipited,; but Ely fuffered his uncle to faft three 
days, which threw him into.a quartan ague, where- - 
ot he died. The caftle being furrendered, forty | 
thoufand marks of filver were found in it, befides. 
gold, plate and jewels. In the late civil wars it 
was taken by the parliament,-and all the fortifica- 
tions were demolifhed. poe ; 
The town, which is very large, -confifts chiefly 

of two long parailel ftrects ; the houfes built moft- 
ly of timber, but of a very good model. It was 
incorporated by King Charles the firft, and confitts 
~ of a mayor, recorder, eleven matters, and thirty- 
fix common-council. Here are three churches, the 
‘choir of St. Mary’s is of a very old model, as are 
the fteeple, choir, and both wings of St. John’s ; 
to which, additions have ‘been made, and a new 
wide window, with pointed..arches, in room of the 
| | ancient - 
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ancient narrow femicircular ones. ‘There is a 
pretty plain, called the Green, juft out of the 
town, where is another handfome church and 
fteeple, fuburbs to the old town. a 
_ A little diftance from the Devizes, is fe 
+ Lavington, a very indifferent market town. Near 
which is ; Kee meeps ; Noe 
Bifhops Connings, a village croffed by the Wans- 
dyke, of which we fhall ipeak hereafter. It de- 
ferves mention for the compliment paid by Mr. 
George Ferreby, its minifter, to Queen Anne, as’ 
fhe returned this way from Bath; being well fkilled: 
in mufic he compofed a fong, in ‘four parts; while 
that Queen ftaid at Bath, and taught feveral young 
men of his parifh to fing, and alfo to play a leffon 
or two upon wind inftruments, ¥o order to furprize’ 
her Majetty with a Sylvan entertainment on her 
return. Accordingly on the 11th of, June, 1613, 
the Queen and her train paffing over the Downs, 
‘by Wanfdyke, were met by Mr. Ferreby, dreffed 
like an old bard, and attended by his fcholars, in 
the habit of fhepherds. The Queen making a 
frand with her retinue at their approach, the mafter 
and his fcholars ftruck up a tune on their wind in- | 
ftruments, played feveral leflons, and then fung 
> thus: | : | 


« Shine, oh, thou facred fhepherd’s ftar, 
“ On filly thepherd {wains, occ,” 


The bard concluded the whole with an epilogue, 
to the great delight of her Mayeity and her courte 
It muft be owned, that the icene where this was 
aéted is wonderfully adapted for fuch a perform- 
ance, as the fhepherds and their flocks of fheep: — 
are perpetually wandering over thefe downs. 

frowbridge is an ancient market town, called by 
Leland, (borobidge, it is ninety-eight miles and a 


half 
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half from London, and has a ftone bridge over the © 
river Were, at.the weft.erfd’ of the town. Here was . 
anciently a caftle of feven towers, the ruins of 
which, Mr. Camdenfays, were to be feen in his, 
time, but at prefent there are no remains of it to 
be difcovered. A little to the north-weft; is _ 
_ Bradford, an ancient market town, and has a. 
bridge over the Avon; it was anciently called Bra-. 
denford, i.e: Broadford. It is moft buile of fone, 
and is fituated on the fide of a hilly A bloody — 
battle was fought here between Kenelwachius, King — 
of the Weft Saxons, and his kinfman Cuthred. 
A monaftery 1s faid to have been built here by | 
Aldbelm, which was deftroyed by the Danes. This. 
town has been famous many years for its Broad 
Cloths, | : Nt 
We fhall now purfue another road which we laft 
_ left at Andover, and enter this county at Haredon- . 
‘Hill, notfar from whichis __. ace 
Ambrefoury, or Amblefbury, feventy-nine miles 
from London, in the great road to Barnftaple ;. it. 
is a very ancient town, fituated on the eaft fide of | 
the river Avon: it is faid to have taken its name 
from Ambrofius, who founded a monaftery here, and 
filled it with three hundred monks, to pray for the” 
fouls of two hundred and feventy-one noble Britons 
‘that were maffacred in cold blood here by the trea- 
_cherous Hengift, the Saxon, he having invited 
them, with their King Vortigern, to meet him without 
arms, and on the affurance of a fafeguard, to treat 
of a league of amity. The perfidious Saxon faved 
only the King, whom he obhged to give him near a 
third of his kingdom eaftward, before he:would 
fet hint at liberty. This monaftery was converted 
-¥to- a nunnery by Queen Elfreda, in repentance 
for the murder of her fon in law King tdward ; 
and Eleanor, confort to King Henry the Third, re- 
| bil oc 'yQo ities: -4cesi-tized 
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"tired and died here, In the year 128 55 Mary. the: 
fecond daughter of King Edward, and thirteen no- 
blemens’ daughters, induced by the Queen’s. eX- 
ample, took the veil here together.’ 
The river here is remarkable for alittle fith called 
a Loach, which travellers and fportfmen who refort : 
hither much for the fake of hunting, teas into; a 
elafs of fack, and fwallow alive. d 
Phe Dune: of. Queensborough has a feat cen 
built by Inigo Jones. Great improvements have 
been made in the gardens, the Duke having in+ | 
clofed and planted a large fteep hill, at the foot of | 
which, and alfo through the oreateft part of the — 
sarden, the river’ Avon winds ina very beautiful. 
“manner. On the bridge over this river is a room 
built after the manner of the Chinefee 
eat gives name to its hundred, in which 
is a village called North Tedworth, which has been - 
much talked of for its Demony a ftory” which 
Mr. Glanville has not failed: to enlarge in his trea- 
tife of Witches, &c. The haufe faid to be haunt-. te 
ed belonged to Mr. Mompeffon, a gentleman of 3 
very: good extraction in. the eaft parts.  Thig 
Dzmon was io troublefome to the family that King 
Charles II. hearing of. the’ ftory, fent two’ géntle- 
men hither to enquire: into the truth of it, bur 
they had not the fatisfaétion that Mr. Glanville met 
within the fame inquiry’; however, it gave occafion 
to the vcelebrated author of the Speator to. turn 
the tragedy into that applauded: comedy or ae 
Drummer, or the Haunted Houle. | 
Three miles weft of sapere 4, on the lefe of 
the roady, is 
‘Stonebenge, one of the moe remarBable remains 
of antiquity in this kingdom, concerning which fo 
much has been. faid by different: learned antiqua- 
rians; fo ftupendous a monument of antiquity, 
therefore, muit. not be haftily pafled over, without 
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giving the reader the moft probable account of it, 
tor which we are indebted to. Dr. Stukeley’s piece, 
int tled, Stonehenge, a Temple reftored to the Briti/h 
Druids. | * Lee ae : 
The Wiltfhire downs, or Salifbury plains, as this — 
gentleman obierves, is one of the mott delightful 
{pots in Britan3; and Stonehenge has attra@ted the - 
admiration of all’ages. Mr. Camden himfelf fays 
of it, That he was grieved, that the founders of 
it could not be traced out: but Dr. Stukely has 
very happily made it more probable, that it was a 
temple of the Britith Druids, and the chief (the ca- 
thedral as it may be called) of all their temples in 
this ifland., tigers ie : 
» The ftones of which it was compofed, are not 
factitious, for that would have been:a greater won- 
der, than to bring them together to the place where 
they are; but undoubtedly were brought fifteen or 
fixteen miles off, prodigious as they are, from thofe 
called the Grey Wetherts, near Abury, or Marlbo- 
wough downs, all the. greater ftones, except the 
altar, being of that fort, for that. being defigned to 
refitt fire, 1s of.a fmall harder kind: it is a compo- 
fition of cryftals, of red, green and white colours, 
cemented by nature with opaque granules, of flinty 
or ffony matter. The ftone at the upper end of 
_ the cell, which is falien down and broken in half, 
the Doétor tells, weighs above forty tons, and would 
require above a hundred and forty oxen to draw It; 
judge then what a ftupendous labour it was to 
bring together fo many miles fuch a number as were 
ufed here: and this has induced many inconfide- 
rate people to imagine, that the founders had an art 
of making ftone, which has been loit fo many 
ages enw eribh f K | 
The prefent name is Saxon, though the work is | 
beyond ‘all comparifon older, fignifying an hanging 
by | Tes 
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tod or pole, i.e. a gallows, ions the hangihe parts, 
architraves, or rather impofts, as pendulous rocks 
are fill to be feen in Yorkfhire, called Henges, 
but the ancient name was moft probably the Am. 
bres; for which our learned author, to whom we 


refer, gives very fatisfactory reafons, and hence the | 


adjacent town of Ambrefoury, which I have taken 

notice of, takes its name, 

Stonehenge ftareds not upon the fummit of a hi il, 
but near it ; however, at half a mile: diftance. the 


appearance is awful; but as you come up the ave-_ 


nue in the north- eatt of it, which fide is moft per- 
fe&, the greatnefs of the contour fills the ‘eye in an 
aftonithing ‘manner. Jt is inclofed in a circular 
ditch, which having paffed, we afcend thirty- five 
yards before we come at the work. 
' When you enter the building, whether on foot 
‘or horfeback, and caft your eyes around upon the 
yawning ruins, you are {truck into.a reverie, which 
no one can ‘defer be, and. they only can be ‘fenfible 
‘of, who feel it. Other buildings fall by pieee-meal, 
bat here a fingle ftone is a ruin, Yet there. is as 
much undemolifhed, as enables us fufficiently to’ 
recover its form, wher in its moft perfect ftate, 
When we advance farther, the dark part of the pon-_ 
‘derous impofts over our heads, the chafms of fky 
between the jambs of the cell, the odd conf{lruction 
of the whole, and greatnels of every part, furprize. 
Uf you look upon the “perfect part, you fancy intire 
neato mounted up into the air; if upon the rude 
-havock below, you fee, as it were, the bowels of a 
-ppountain turifed infide out, 
» The whole work, being of a circular form, is 
about one hundred and eight feet in diameter, from 
put to out. The intention of the founders was this : 
aik ‘he wnoie circle was to confift of thirty ftones, each 
rete jitereottas it - ftone 
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ftone to be four * cubits broad, each interval two 
cubits; thirty times four cubits is twice: fixty, 
thirty times two cubits is fixty; fo that thrice fixty 
‘eubits: complete a circle, whofe diameter is fixty. 

A ttone being four cubits broad, and two thick, is 
double the interval, which is a fauare of two cubits. 

Change. the places between the ftones and their inter- 
vals, Pinal it will make 2 good ground-plot for a cir- 
cular portico of Greek or Roman Work; though 


thefe bodies of ftone, which are in. the nature of 


impotts or cornices, never had, or were intended to 
have, any moulding upon them, like Greek or 


Roman work; they are wrought perfectly plain, | 


and fuitable to the {tones that fupport them ; and 

the chiffeling of the upright ftones is only above- 
ground ; for the four or five feet in length below- 
ground is left in the original natural form. The 
upright ftones are made very judicioufly to diminith 
alittle way; fo that at top they are but three ctibits 
and a half broad, and fo much nearer, as to. fuffer 


their impofts to meet a little over the heads of the” 


uprights, both within-fide and without; by which 

' means the uprights are lefs liable to fall Ot {werve.. 
It is to be feared, fome indifcreet people have 

been: digging about the great entrance, with ridicu- 


lous hopes of finding eteniiren and fo liate loofened » 
the chalky foundation; for the upper edge of the 


impoft overhangs no lef than two feet feven inches, 
which is very confiderable in an height of eighteen. 
‘The whole breadth at the foundation is but two feet 
and a half; and this noble.tront is now chiefly kept 
up by the mafonry of the mortice, and tenon of the 
impotts. . 


* This cubit is the old Hebrew, Phenician, or Egyptian i 


- gubit, and what the founders of Stonehenge went by, and 
amounis to cule inches four-fifths Englih: meafure. 


: The 
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» The contrivance of ‘the founders in making mor- 
it and tenons between the upright ftones aad thes 
impotts, is admirable; but fo contrary to any prac- 
tice of the Romans, that it alone overfets their 
claim to the work. © Thefe tenons and mortices of 
this onter circle are round, and fit one another ve ry 
aptly, They are ten Scahes and one half in diametery. 
and refemble half an ege, rather an hemifphere 5 
and fo effectually keep both uprights and umpotts 
-from luxation, that they muft have been thrown 
down with ‘great difficulty and labour, The whole 
height of upright and impoft is ten cubits and a 
half ; ; the upright, nine, the impoft over the grand 
entrance is; in its middle length, eleven feet ten 
inches, and fo is larger than the reft; and it is alfo 
a little broader, meafuring on the infide. 

Of the outer circle of Stonchenge, which, 1n its 
perfection, confifted of fixty ftones, thirty uprights, 
and thirty impofts, there are Cokie. uprights left 
ftanding, eleven of which remain contiguous by the — 
“grand entrance ; . five dina upon ‘them. One 
upright, at the Baek of the temple, leans upon a 
itone of the inner circle, There are fix more lying 
“upon the eround, whole, or in pieces; fo that 
_ twenty- aoe out of thirty are ftill vifible at the place. 
‘(here is byt one impott more in its proper place, 
and but two lying upon the ground ; fo that twenty- 
two are carried off. Hence our author infers, this 
temple was not defaced, when Chrittianity pre- 
vailed ;. but that fome wce hands carried the ftones 
away fer other ufes. “Se much for the larger circle. 
of ftones-with impofts. 

As to the leffer circle, which never had any i im- 
« pofts, it 1s femewhat more than eight feet from the 
infide of the outward one, and: ‘confitts of forty 
Veter ftones 5 forming with the outward circles, as 
Ttowere, 7a Meal an pattico, a moft beautiful work, 
_yand of a pretty effect, they are flat parallelograms, 

| Beefy as 
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as thofe of ‘the outward circle; and their general 
and. defigned proportion is two cubits, or two and 
a half, as fuitable ftones were found. They are a _ 
cubit thick, and four and an half high, which is’ 
more than feven feet; this was their ftated pro- 
portion, being every way the half of the upper | 
uprights, “Thefe ftones are of a harder compolition 
than the reft, the better to refift violence, as they 
are lefler ; and they. have {yficient faftenings in the 
ground, ‘There are but nineteen of the forty left ; 
but ten of them are ftanding in fitu, five in one place 
contiguous, three in another, two in another. 

The walk between thefe two circles, which is 
three hundred feet in circumference, is very noble, 
and very deliehtful. — | “i 7 
("Che Adytum, or cell, into which: we: may fup- 
pofe none but the upper order of Druids were to 
enter, 1s compofed of certain compages of ftones, 

_ which our author calls trilithons, becaufe made 
each of two upright ftones, with an impoft at top, 
and there are manifeftly five of thefe remaining ; 
three of which are intire, two are ruined, in fome 
meaiure; but the ftones remain ia fru. It is a 
magnificent niche, twenty-feven cubits long, and as. 
much broad, meafuring in the wideft place. The 
ftones that compoie it are really ftupendows their 
height, breadth, and thicknefs, are enormous : 
and to fee fo many of them placed together, in a 
nice and critical figure, with exa€tnefs , to confider, 
as it were, not a pillar of one ftone, but a whole 
wall, a fide, an end of a temple, of one-ftone; to 
view them curioufly ; creates fuch a motion in the 
mind, as words cannot exprefs. One very remark- - 
_ able particular in the conttitution of this Adytum » 
has efpaced all obfervers before cur author, which _ 
is this: As this part is compofed of-trilithons fet 
two and two on each fide, and one right befere, they 
Bg rife 
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rife in height and beauty of the Pines: from’ the 
lower-end of the Adytum to the upper end ; ; that isy. 
the two -hithermoft trilithons ‘correfponding, or. 
thofe next the erand entrance, on the right- hands 
and on the left, are exceeded in height by the two 
next in order; and thofe are exceeded by that be- 
hind the as in the upper end of this choir; and 
their heights refpectively are thirteca cubits, four- 
teen cubits, fifteen’ cubits. 
The impotts of thefe are all of the fame height, 
and ten cubits may be fuppofed their medium mea- 
fure in length. The artifice of the tenonsand mor 
tices of thefe trilithons, and. their impofts, what 
conformity they bear to that of the outer circle, is 
exceeding pretty, every thing being done very geo- 
metrically, and as would beft anfwer every purpole, 
from plain and fimple principles; .and itis won- 
derful, that, in the management of fuch prodigious 
ftones as thefe are, fixed in the ground, and rammed 
in like pofts, there is not more variation in the 


- height, diftance, 8c. 


Of thefe greater {tones of the Adytum, as is ob- 
‘ferved before, there are none wanting, being all on 
the fpot, ten uprights, and five cornices, . The 
Trilithon firft on the left-hand is intire iz flu, but 
vattly CoAT EM efpecially the cornice, in which fuch: 
deep holes are corroded, that, in fome places, the 
daws make as nefts inthem. The next Trilithon 
on the left is intire, compofed of three moft. beau- 
tiful ftones. The cornice, happening to be of a 
very durable Englifh marble, has not been much 
impaired by the weather. Cur author took a walk. 
on the top of it; but thought it a frightful fituation. 
The trilithon. of the upper- end was an extraordinary 
beauty ; but probably,, through the indifcretion of 
fomebody digging between them and the alcar, the 
noble. impott is diflodged from its airy teal an 
allen: 
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fallen upon thealtar, where its huge bulk lies un- 
fragiaseeah The two uprights that fupported it, are 
the moft delicate ftones of the whole work. They 
_ were, our author thinks, above thirty feet long, and 
well chiffeled, finely tapered; and proportioned in — 
their dimenfions, That fouthward is broken in 
two; lying upon the altar: The other ftill ftands 
intire; but leans upon one of the ftones of thé 
inward oval; the root-end, or unhewn part of both, 
is raifed fomewhat above-ground. The trilithon — 
towards the weft is intire, except that fome of the 
end of the impoft is fallen clean off; and all the 
upper edge is very much diminifhed by time.: The 
Jaft triithon, on the right-hand of the entrance into 
the Adytum, has fuffered much. The outer up- 
pright, being the jamb of the entrance, is ftilt 
{tanding ; the other upright and impoft are both 
fallen forwards into the Adytum, and broken each’ 
into three pieces, as fuppofed, from digging near it. 
That which is ftanding has a cavity in it, in which 
two or three perfons may fit warm from the 

‘weather. : 
- Stonehenge is compofed of two circles; and two 
ovals, refpectively concentric. The ftones that form 
_ thefe ovals rife in height, as nearer the upper end of 
the Adytum,; and their mediate» meafure is four 
cubits and four palms. ‘Fhey are’of a much harder 
kind than the larger ftones in the leffer circle ; the 
founders, no doubt, intending, that their leffer bulk. 
fhould be compentfated by folidity. Of thefe there 
are Only fix remaining upright: the fhumps of two 
‘are left on the fouth fide by the altar; one lies be- 
_ hind the altar; dug up,or thrown down by the fall 
of the upright there. One or two were probably 
_ thrown down by the fall of the upright of the firtt 
trilithon.on the right-hand ; a ftump of another re- 
mains by the upright there ftill flanding, | 
| N ihe 
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The whole number of {tones may be thus com- 
puted. The great oval confifts of ten uprights ; 
the inner, with the altar, of twenty ; the great cir- 
cle of thirty ; the inner of forty, which are an hun- 
dred upright {tones ; five impoits of the great oval; 

thirty of the great circle; the two flones,on the 
bank of the area; the ftone lying within the en- 
trance of the area, and that ftanding without : 
‘there feems to be another lying on the ground, by - 
the vallum of the court, direétly oppofite to the en- . 
trance of the avenue ; all added together, make 
juft a hundred and forty ftones, the number of 
which, Stonehenge, a whole temple, is compofed. 
Behold the folution of the mighty problem! the 
magical fpell which has fo long perplexed the vul- 
gar, is broken! They think it an ominous thing 
to count the true number of the ftones, and who- 
ever does fo, fhall certainly die after it ! i; 
_. Asto the altar, it is laid toward the upper end 
‘of the Adytum, at prefent flat on the ground, and 
fqueezed into it, as it were, by the weight of the 
ruins upon it. It is a kind of blue coarte marble, 
fuch as comes from Derbyfhire, and Jaid upon 
tombs in our churches and church-yards. Our au~- 
thor believes its breadth is two cubits and three 
palms; and that its firft intended length was ten 
' cubits, equal to the breadth of the trilithon, before 
which it lies. But it is very difficult to come at 
its true length. It is twenty inches thick, a juft 
cubit, and has been fquared.. It lies between the 
-two centres, that of the compaffes, and that of the 
firing ; leaving a convenient fpace quite round it, 
-no doubt as much as was necefiary for this miniftra- 
tion. | 
--Yhe heads of oxen, deer, and other beafts, have 
been found upon digging in and about Stonehenge, 
undoubted reliques of facrifices, together with 
wood-afhes. Mr. Camden fays, mens bones have 
| : been: 
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been found ee Bone: he means in the adjacent 
barrows; and fuch our author faw thrown out by 
the rabbits, which have been brought ‘hither of late 
years ; and, by their burrowing, threaten thefe no- 
ble ruins, as the greedy plough more and more in- 
vades the neighbouring plain. 

But eternally, as he obferves, is to fe Greene 
the lofs of that tablet of tin, which was found at 
_ this place in the time of Henry VIL. infcribed with 
many letters; but in fo ftrange a character, thac 
neither Sir Thomas Elhot, a learned antiquary, nor 
Mr. Lilly, firft high matter of St. Raul’s {chool, 
could make any thing out of it; and which, no 
doubt, was a merhorial of. the founders, written 
by the Druids ; and, had it been preferved till 
now, would have been an invaluable curiofity. 

In the year 1635, as they were ploughing by the 
barrows about Normanton-ditch, they found fo 
large a quantity of excellent pewter, as, at a low 
price, they fold for five pounds. » There are feveral 
of thefe ditches,’ being very narrow, which run 
‘acrofs the downs, which perhaps are boundaries of 
hundreds, parifhes, &c. ‘Thefe pewter plates might, 
very poftibly, have been tablets, with infcriptions; 
— but, falling into fuch rade hands, they could no 
more difcern the writing than interpret it. No 
doubt, fays Dr. Srukely, “this was fome of the old 
Brith Stannum, which the Tyrian Hercules, fur- 
named Melcarthus, firft brought ex Caffiteride In- 
fula, or Britain: which Hercules lived in Abra- 
‘ham’ § time, or foon after. 

Mr. Hebb tells us, the Duke of Huckinehani, 
dug about Stone-henge, perhaps much to the pre- 
judice of the work. "Mr. Webb allo did the like, 
and found what he imagined was the corner of a 
Thuribulum. | 
| Mr, 
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Mr. Harward, late owner of Stone-henge, like- 


- wife. dng about it, and found heads of oxen, and 


other beafts bones, and nothing elfe. 


Dr. Szwkely himfelf, in 1723, dug on the infide of 
the altar, about the middle, four feet along the 


‘edge of the ftone, fix feet forwards towar.s the 
middle of the Adytum: at a foot deep he came to 
-the folid chalk, mixed with flints, which had never 
» been ftirred. The altar was exactly a cubit thick, 
"#2. twenty inches four fifths, but broken in two 
_ or three pieces by the ponderous mafles of the im- 
' pofts, and one upright ftone of that trilithon, which 
: ftood at the upper end of the Adytum, being fallen 
“upon it. Hence appears the commodioutnets of 


the foundation for this large work ! Aihevacnc 


‘ holes in the folid chalk, which would of -itfelf keep 


up the {tones as frm as if a wall was built round 


them , and no doubt but they rammed up the in- 


terftices with flints.’ But, he fays, he had too much 


'régard to the work, to dig any where near the 


. without the Adytum, on 


ftones. He took up an ox’s tooth above-ground, 
the right-hand of the lower- 


~ moft trilithon north-ward. =~ , 


The time our author affigns for the building of 
Stone-henge, is not long after Cambyfes’s invafion 


| of Egypt; when he committed fuch horrid out- 


rages there, and made fuch difmal havock with 


the priefts and inhabitants in general, that they 


difperied: thenifelves to all. parts of the world, 
fome as far as the Eaft Indies; and fome, it is not 


queftioned, as far weftward into Britain; and 1n- 


: troduced fome of their learning, arts, and religion 


“among the Druids; and perhaps had an hand in 


ehig fupendons work, the only one where the ftones 
are chilfeled, all other works of theirs being. of 


“'ryde ftones, untouched of the tool, exactly after 


the Patriarchal and Jewifh mode, and therefore 
older than this; and this conjecture is the more 


probable, 
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_ probable, becaufe, at the time mentioned, the Phe- 
‘nician trade was at its height, which afforded a rea- 


dier conveyance hither. ‘This was before the fecond 
temple at Jerufalem was built; before the Grecians 
had any hittory. ! 3 


For further particulars of this ftupendous work, 
and other curious matters relating and adjacent 'to 


it, (fuch as its antiquity before the time of the 
Belge, the Romans, the Saxons, and Danes; of 


the Vanfdike; of Vefpafian’s camp at Ambrefbury ; 
the introduction of the Druids into Britain, which 
he puts about Abraham’s time, its ancient name, 


[the Ambres], the water vafes of Stone-henge; 
the avenues to it; the Curfus), we mutt refer our 
readers to the work itfelf, having already exceeded 


_ the bounds to which the nature of our defign con- 


4 


fines us, but this we may add, that doubtlefs they 


- had fome method in former days, in foreign coun- 


tries, as well as here, to move heavier weights than 


we now find pratticable. How elie did Solomon’s 
workmen build the battlement or additional wall, 
ro fupport the precipice of Mount Moriah, on 


which the temple was erected ? which was all built 


of Parian marble, each ftone being forty cubits 


fone, fourteen broad, and eight cubits thick. 
S> ) ie 


_ And fo much for this celebrated temple of Stone- 


henge. | ee | 
About fix miles north-weft of this place, ata 


“ {imall village called Sbrawton, near Longleat, the 
‘noble feat of Lord Weymouth, is a curious piece 


of fculpture in alabafter, which had been dug in. 
one of the adjacent barrows in Salifbury plain, It 


is of an oval form, about two feet in length, and. 
- one in the broadeit part of the diameter. In the 


_ middle is reprefented a woman, habited as a Queen, 


with her globe, fceptre, crown, and mantle of ftate, 
In a compartment over her head are three figures, 


_ gyidently reprefenting the three perfons of the Holy 


Trinity. 
\ 


ar 
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Trinity. -Round e fides. are angels intermixec 
with fomé of the apoftles. The exquifite work- 
-manthip of the~ fioure of the woman (who feems 
intended for the Virgin Mary) the itrong as well as 
tender expreffion in. her features, and the elegance 
ot her drapery, fhew it to be the work of a very 
fkilful hand. 

We fhall now proceed to give fome account of 
the famous barrows on thefe downs ; and we fhall 
borow from the fame learned: author the following 
curious particulars relating to them. 

The tops of all the hills, or rather eafy eleva- 
tions, round Stone-henge, are, in a manner, covered 
with thele barrows, which make an agreeable ap- 
pearance, . adorning the bare downs with their fi- 

_gures. This ring ‘of barrows, however, reaches no 
farther, than till you lof ficht of the temple, as 
‘we now make ro doubt to “call Stone- henge, or 
thereabouts. Many, from the great number of 
thefe fepulchral tumuli here, injudicioufly conclude, 
that-there have been great battles upon the plain, 

and that the flain are buried there; but they are 
really.no other than family burying-places fet near 
this temple, for the fame reafon as. we bury in 
church-yards and confecrated grounds. — 

‘We may readily count fifty ata time in fight 
from the place, e(peciall ly in the evening, when the 
floping rays of the. fun fhine on the ground beyond 
them. ‘I hey are moft of them of a very: elegant 
bell-like form, and done with great nicety; in ge- 
neral they, are “always upon elevated ground, and in 
fight.of the temple, as we have faid; for they al] 

regard it, and are affuredly the fingle ‘fepulchres of 

Kings and great. perionages, buried, during a confi- 
derable ipace of.time, and in peace, There are 
many groups of them together, as if family burying- 
"places, and the variety in them feems to indicate 
dome pre-eminence in the perlons interred. Moft 


of 


- 
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of them have little ditches around; in many is a 
circular ditch, fixty cubits in diameter, with a 
very {mall tumulus in the centre. Sixty, or 
even an hundred cubits is a very common diameter 
in the large barrows. Often they are fet in rows, 
and equi-diftant, fo as to produce a regular and 
pretty appearance, and with fome particular regard 
to the parts of the temple, the avenues, or the 
curfus. Upon every range of hills, quite round 


- Stone-henge, are fucceflive groups of barrows for 


-fome miles; and even that named King-barrow, by 


Lord Pembroke’s park wall at Wilton, which our 


author calls the tomb of Carvilius,’ is fet within 


view of Stone henge. 

In 1722, the late Lord Pembroke opened a bar- 
row, in order to find the pofition of the body ob- 
ferved'in thofe early days. He pitched upon one 
of the double barrows, where two are inclofed in 
ore ditch. He made a fection from the top to the 
bottom ; an intire fegment from centre to circum- 
ference. Thecompofition was good earth quite thro’, 
except a coat of chalk of about two feet thick 
covering it quite over, under the turf. Hence it 
appears, that the method of making the barrows 


was, to dig up the turf for a great fpace round, 


till the barrow was brought to its intended bulk. 
Then, with the chalk dug out of the environing 
ditch, they powdered it all over; and the notion 
of fanétity annexed to them, forbad people tram- 
pling on them, till perfectly fettled, and turfed over; 
whence the neatnefs of their form tothisday. At 
the top, or centre of this barrow, not above three 
feet under the furface, my lord found the fkeleton 
of the interred, perfect, of a reafonable fize, tne 
head lying northward towards Stone-henge. 3 
The year following, by my lofd’s order, Dr. 
Stukely began upon another double barrow. He 


- began upon the lefier, and made a large cut on the 


top, 
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top, from eaft to weft. After the turf, he came to’ 
the layer of chalk, as before; then fine garder 
mould. About three feet below the furface, a layer 
of flints, humouring the convexity of the barrow, 
which are gathered from the furface of the downg 
in fome places, efpecially where it has been ploughed. 
This, being about a foot thick, refted ona layer of 
foft mould, another foot ; in which was inclofed an 
urn full of bones, ‘The urn was of unbaked clay, 
of a dark teddifh colour, and crumbled into pieces. 
Tt had been rudely wrought with {mall mouldings 
rourid the verge, and other circular channels or 
the outfide, with feveral indentions between, made 
with a pointed tool. The bones had been burnt, 
and crouded all. together in a little heap, not fo 
much as a hat-crown would contain; the coilar- 


bone, and one fide of the under-jaw, remaining ~ 


very intire. It appears tohave been a girl of about 


fourteen years old, by the bulk and the great quan-" 


tity of female ornaments mixed with the bones ; 
as great numbers of glafs beads of all forts, and of 
divers colours, moft yellow, one black; many fin- 
ele, and many in long pieces, notched between, fo 
as to refemble a ftring of beads, and thefe were 
generally of a blue colour. , There were many of 


amber, of all fhapes and fizes, flat fquares, long 


{quares, round, oblong, little and great; likewife 
-many of earth, of different fhapes, magnitude, and 

colour; fome Itttle and white, many large and 
flattifh, like a button, others like a pully; but all 
had holes to ru a ftring through, either through’ 
their diameter or fides 5, many of the button fort 
feemed to have’ been covered with metal, there be- 


ing a rim worked im them, wherein to turn the - 


edge of the covering. One of thefe was covered 
with a thin &lm of pure gold. ‘Thefe were the 
youne lady’s ornamients, and had all undergone 
fire; fo that what would eafily confume fell to 

- A ad, “y Cipleces, 
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pieces, as foon as handled ; much of the amber 
burnt half through. This perfon was an heroine ; 
for we found the head of her javelin in brafs. At 
the bottom are two holes for the pin that faftened it 
to the ftaff; befides, there was a fharp bodkin, 
round at one end, fquare at the other, where it 
went into the handle. Our author preferved what. 
ever is permanent of thefe trinkets; but recom- 
pofed the afhes of the illuftrious defunét, and co-. 
vered them with earth, leaving vifible marks at top 
of the barrow having been opened (to diffuade any 
other from again difturbing them) ; and this was his 
practice in all the reft. | | , 
He then opened the next barrow to it, inclofed 

> i the fame ditch, which he fuppofed the hufband, - 
_ or father of this lady. At fourteen inches deep, 
the mould being mixed with chalk, he camé to the : 
intire fkeleton of a man, the fkull and all the bones 
exceedingly rotten, and perifhed, through length ° 
of time; though this was a barrow of the lateft 
fort, as he conjectured. The body lay north and 
fouth, the head to the north, as that Lord Pembroke: 
opened. oN | | 
Next he went weftward toa group-of barrows, - 

_ whence Stone-henge bears eaft-north-eaft. | Here is 
a laree barrow, ditched about, btit of an’ ancient 
make. On that fide next Stone-henge ate ten leffer, 
fmall, and, as it were, crouded together. ~ South 
of the great one is another barrow, larger than thofe 
of the group, but not equalling the firft; it fhould 
feem that a man and his wife were buried in the 
two larger, and that the reft were of their children 
or dependents. One of the fmall ones, twenty cu- 
_ bits in diameter, he cuit through with a pit nine feet 
in diameter, to the furface of the matural chalk, in 
the centre of the batrow, where was a little hole 
cut. Achild’s body, as it feems, had been burnt 
Kere, and covered up in that hole; but, through’ 
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length of time, confumed. From three feet deep: 
he found much wood-athes, foft, and black as ink, 

fome little bits of an urn, and b] lack and red eatth 
very rotten ; fome fmall lumps of earth, red as ver- 
million , fome flints burnt through; towards. the’ 
bottom, a great quantity of afhes, and burnt bones, 
From this place he counted an hundred and twenty- 
eight barrows in fight.. 

“Going from hence more- foutherly, is a circular 
difh-like cavity, fixty cubits in diameter, dug in 
the chalk, like a barrow reverfed. It is near a 
ereat barrow, the leaft of the fouth-weftern group. 
This cavity is feven feet deep in the middle, ex-. 
tremely well turned, and out of it, no doubt, the 
adjacent barrow is dug. Phe ule of it feems to 
- have been a place for facrificing and feafting in.me- 
mory of the dead, as. was the ancient murat It is: 
all over-grown with that pretty thrub Erica vulga- 
vis, then in flower, and {melling like honey. He 
made a large crofs fection in its centre, upon. the 
_ eardinal points, and found nothing but a bit of red. - 
~ earthen pot. ub 

He then dug up one of thofe he calls Drui ds Bar- 
rows, a {mall “cumulus inclofed in a large circular 
ditch. Stone-henge bears hence north-eaft. He 
made a: crofs fection ten feet each way, three feet: 
broad over its centre upon-the cardinal. points ; at. 
length he found a {quarifh hole cut in the* folid: 
chalk in. the centre of the tumulus; it was. three: 
feet anda half, 7. e. two cubits long, and near two: 
feet broad, 7. e. one cubit, pointing to Srome-henge: 
directly. It was a cubit and a half deep from the 
furface.. This was the Domus exilis Plutonia, co-: 
--yered with artificial, earth, not above a foot thick 
from the furface. In this little grave he found all. 
the burnt bones of a man,. but no figns of an urn. 
The bank of the circular ditch. is. on. the. outfide,. 
and is twelve cubits broad... “The ditch is fix. cubits. 


broad: 
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broad (the Druids ftaff) ; the ates is feventy cubits 
in diameter. The whole an hundred. 
He opened another of thefe of like dimenfions, 


~ 


next to that Lord Pembroke firft opened, - -fouth oF 


_Stone-henge; and found a burnt pee in an hole in 
the hail a as ‘Wefare. 

In fome other barrows he epened, were found 
large, burnt bones of horfes and dogs, together 
arr human ; alfo of other animals, as feined of 
fowl, hares, boars, deer, goats, Or the tke. and, in 
a great and very flat old-fafhioned barrow, welt 
from Stone- henge, among fuch matters, he found 
‘bits of red and blue marble, chippings oe the {tones 
of the temple fo that probably the interred was 
one of the builders. Homer tells us of Achilles 
flaying horfes and dogs at the funeral of his friend 
-Patroclus. 

Lord Pembroke told the Doétor of a brafs 
. fword dug up in a barrow Here ; which was. fent to 
‘Oxford. In that very old barrow near Little Am- 
‘brefbury, was found a very large brafs weapon, of 
twenty ‘pounds weight, like a ‘pole- ax, faid to be 
given to Colonel Wyndham. In the ereat lone 
barrow, fartheft north trom. Stone-henge, which 
our author fuppofes to bean Archdruid’s s,lwas found 
one of thofe brafs inftruments called Celts, thirteen 
inches ‘long, which, he thinks, belonged to the 
Druids, aie rcnuielh they cut off the mifleto. . Mr. 
Stallard of Ambrefbury g gave it to Lord Burling- 
ton. It was repofited in: i Sir Hans Sloan’s cabinet, 
and moft probably removed, with the other rarities 
of that famous collector, to the Britifh Mufeum. 
They dug a cell in a barrow eaft of Ambrefbury, 
and it was inhabited for fome time; there they faw 
all the bones of an horfe. We find evidently, adds 


the Doétor, thefe ancient nations had the cuttom of _ 


- burning their dead bodies, provably before the 


namie of Ss ins So Lacrymatories we read of in. 


{criptures 
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feripture, ancienter than Greek or Roman ‘times, 
Pialm Ivi. 8. 

Since the time here by the Doétor, thers 
have been pieces of fpears, and other Aa 
of war, dug up in fome of the tumuli near Am- 
brefbury ; ; oa ch are in the pofleffion of the Duke 
of Queenfborough, who has already planted four of 
‘the largeft serait with firs; and, fince he bought 
the manor of Stone-henge, has been preparing to 
embellith all the others within the manor with ever- 
green trees, which will not only beautify the coun- 
try, but alfo become land- marks for trayellers, who 
are often at a lofs to find their way over thefe large 
plains, if they are not accuftomed to the roads. His. 
Grace has alfo made ridings over the downs from 
Ambrefbury, round by Benne henge, which are. 
planted with clumps of ever-green trees, and are a 
great beauty to thofe open downs. 

“~ Weft of Stonehenge is 

Heytesbury, or Heightsbur ‘y> Hinety- baa miles from 

London ; it ftands on the river Willy, and was 
et ne the feat of the Emprefs Maud. It is a 
by prefcription, and has a collegiate 
Charen with four prebendaries, and a free-{chool, 
and is eoverned by a bailiff and burgefies. | 
At Heytefbury is a fine feat, late of the family 
of Afhe, but now of Lieurenant General. A’Court, 
who has tal cen the name of A the. 

W arininfier, ninety-feven miles from London, is 
avery ancient town, fuppofed by Mr. Camden, to 
be the Ver/ucczo of Antoninus. Its prefent name, he 
| fays, is a compound of the old Saxon Minjtren, i.e, 
a monattery, and Were, but there having been no 
coins found here, orother remainsof the Romans, other 
authors. place it with oreater probability at Welt- 
bury, as that town is fituated on the river Were; 
Camden alto mentions its being : famous i in his as 

or 
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for its great corn- market, and adds, ** It is fcarce 
‘credible, what quantities of corn are daily carried 

hither, and prefently fold’ It has til a Aourifh- 

ing market, and carries,on a confiderable trade in 

wool and cloth. The town is populous and has a 
number of good inns, 8c. ‘Lhe river Derwent 
~ runs through this place 

Near Warmintiter is the famous foreft of Sel 
wood, called by the ancient Britons Cocdmaur, i. e. 
Great Wood, from its being fifteen miles in length, 
and very thick of Wood. 

-On the eatt fide of the town are the Downs, on 
which are two: camps, the one called Battlebury 
thought to be Danifh; from its doukle works, and 
the other Scrahbury, which is a cand fortifica- 
tion, with only a fingle trench. 

On the weft fide of the town is Clay- hill, fo high 
that it 1s,feen many miles round; it is fteep on 
every fide, with a hillock on the top, which, at a: 
diftance, looks like the crown of a hat. Annually 

_ on Palm Sunday, and feldom elfe, the young peo- 
ple of the adjacent places, refort here in great 
numbers, whofe chief diverfion is to fee one ano- 
ther flip and tumble to the. bottom. 

A little fouth of Warminfter,, is 
- Longleat, which manor-houfe, though it had been 
more than once damaged by fire before Mr. Camden 

_ wrote, (as it has been more than once fince) he 
calls @ well contrived and fplendid boufe. It was be- 
gun in the year 1567, by Sir John Thynne, who 
had a fortune of two thoufand pounds a year, but 
he did not live to perfect it, though it was thirteen 
years from the foundation of it to his death. The 
_houfe and cardens were very much improved by Sit 
James Thynne, who magnificently entertained King | 
Charles IT. here in 1663, and dying without iffue, 
was fucceeded in his eftate by his brother, ‘Thomas 
Thynne, that was betrothed to the heirefs of the 
Earl 


A 
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Barl of renin Berisha. but was murdered, as wé 
have before mentioned in our account of his monu- 
ment in Weftminiter Abbey. This is the gentle- 
man who was commonly called, Tom of Ten Thou- 
fand, from his great eftate ; the famous wefterii 


Mufe,. Mrs., Singer, has often exercifed her un- 


common talents “ot - ‘poetry and painting, at this 
houfe. * 

Defcending ftill further to the fouth, we. come to 

Maiden Bradly ; it ftands on the Bovetens of So- 
merfetthire, and had formerly a priory of Canons, 
founded by Manfer Biffel, Sewer to King Stephen, 
which was fuppoied to have been cofiverted after- 
wards into an hofpital for lepers. Here is a hand- 
tome feat belonging to the Duke of Someriet ; and 
“afew miles beyond, to the left, is 

Stourton, the beautiful feat of Henry Hoare, Efq. 

We hhall now take notice of 


Salisbury. feventy. nine miles and a “half from 


Fein It is fituated in the fouth- eatt angle of 


the county, and is a large. well built:and pleafant | 


place, watered by three of the que by rivers in 
‘Wiltthire, viz. the Nadder, the Willy, and the 
Avon, which run through the ftreets. This city, 
of not much more than five hundred years ftanding, 
owes its rife to its church, the foundation of which 


was laid by Randulph, the Pope’s Legate, who 


placed one ftone for his mafter; a fecond for the- 
King, and a third for William Longefpée, Earl of 
Salil bury. 

‘Thecathedral was begunanno 12 19,byBifhopPoore, 
who alfo built Harnham- Bridge; the work was’ con- 
tinued by Robert Bingham, and William of York; and _ 
finifhed by. Giles de “Bridport, Bifhop of this See 5, 


all in the fpace of forty-two years. According to 


an account delivered in ta King Henry HI. it coft 
forty thoufand marks, which oss not amount to 
near twenty- -feven: thouiand pounds, It is built in 

; the 


a 


ca 
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the form of a crofs. terre the roof, which is an 
and fpire, the fineft and higheft in England, being 


trom the ground to the top of the weather-cock, 
an hundred and thirty-five yards ; and yet-the walls 


fo exceeding thin, that ‘at the upper part of the 


fpire, upon a view made by the late Sir Chriftopher 
Wren, the wall was found to be Jefs than five inches 
thick ; upon which a confultation was had, whether 


~ the fpire, or at leaft the upper part of it, fhould be 
taken down, it being fuppofed to have received: 


{ome damage from the great ftorm in the year 1703, 
but itswas refolved inthe negative ; and Sir Chrif- 
topher ordered it to be ftrengthened with bands of 
iron plates, which have effectually fecured it; and 
I have heard ‘fome of the belt architects fay, it is 
{tronger now than when it was firft built. | 


The tower has fixteen lights, four on each fide. : 


[ts ornaments are rich, and yet judicioufly adapted 
to the whole body of the building. But the beau- 


ty of itis hurt by a thing very_eafily to be reme- 


died; which is this: The glafs in the feveral win- » 


dows being very old, has contracted fuch a ruft, 


that it is {carcely to be diftinguifhed from the ftone 


walls; confequently, it appears as if there were no 
lights at all in the tower, but only receffes in the 


ftones; whereas, were the windows glazed with 
fquares, and kept clean (which might be-done). . 


they would be plainly vifible ata diftance; and not 
only fo, butfrom all the adjacenthills, you would fee 


- the light quite through the tower each way ; which 
> q | «3 


would have a very fine effect. p 
They tell us here long ftories of the great art 
ufed in laying the firft foundation of this church,, 
the ground being marfhy and wet, occafioned by 
the channels of the rivers, that it was laid upon 
piles, according to fome; and upon wool-packs acs 
cordinz to others; but this is not:to be. believed by 
thofe 


‘ hundred and fixteen feet to the top, rifes the tower 
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thofe who know, that the whole country is one rack» 
of ftone, even from the top of the higheft hills, to- 
the bottom of the deepeft rivers. And the founda 
tion of wool-packs is, no doubt, allegorical, and 
has refpect to the woollen trade. © 

There are no vaults in the church, nor cellars in 
the whole city, by reafon of fprings; very fre-~ 
quently the water rifes up in the graves that are 
dug in the church, and is fometimes two feet high 
in the chapter-houfe. Whether this 1s owing to 
fprings, or to penning up the river Avon, and the 
currents in the ftreets, 1s uncertain; but the foun- 
dation of the church muft be greatly impaired, andy 
in time, ruined by it. And, if it proceeds from the 
oofing of water from the feveral adjacent ftreams, 
jt is imagined, that digging a deep trench round 
the church-yard, and taking off fo much of the 
furface, as to make a declivity each way to the 
trench, would, at leaft, keep the church dry, efpe- 
cially if the water drained into it was conftantly 
thrown out by an engine. And this would be’ an 
expence very well beftowed, did ic contribute in any 
degree, to preferve the building. ei 

In the outfide of the church there is a beautiful 
fimplicity and elegance ; but the weft end though 
crouded wirh ornamental work, is not well defign- 
ed; nor does the church deferve to be fo much ad- 
mired within as without: though its infide is cer- . 
tainly hurt by the paltry old painting in and over 
the choir, and the white-wafhing lately done, 
wherein they, very ftupidly, have every where. 
drawn black lines, to imitate joints of ftone. 

It is the opinion of mmany, that this building is 
light and flender to a fault 3 as, On the contrary, the 
new part of the cathedral of W inchefter is too heavy 
and croudéd: for though a building be ftrong, yet, 
if it have not the appearance of {trength, it is as 
great a defect in its beauty, as being over ee 

o 
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_ To give an inftance of this, let any one view 
the arcade round Covent.Garden, andthe ruftic 
arcade of the front of the Royal-Exchange, and he 
will. be convinced, that piers or pillars may be too 
flender, as well as too thick; But one would ima- 
gine, that the builder of Salifbury Cathedral had 
been making experiments, to fee what he could do, 
rather than what he ought to have done; for, it is 
plain, his reafon for building fo flight, could not 
proceed from any apprehenfion of the foundation 
failing; becaufe, if fo, he would not have thought 
of carrying up a fteeple fuch a vaft height. — 

The north-weft of the four pillars, which fupport 
the fteeple, having bent towards the middle, was 
the reafon, I fuppofe, of erecting the two lower 
arches, interfecting the great ailes of the crofs from 
north to fouth, to-preferve the perpendicular level 
of that; and the other three pillars, as) much as 
pofible. But this is done in the Gothic manner, 
with fo much beauty, that, were there .no need of _ 
them, one would fcarcely ‘with them away. How 
they let this building into the main pillars, and how 
they ventured to dig for a foundation, is worth the 
examination of architects. | | | 
_ The fteeple, befides thefe arches, is likewife prope: 
by ftone fupports, carried away diagonally crofs the 
open arcades, above the arches of the fide ailes, and 
alfo crofs the windows of the middle aile; and feem | 
to have been done about two hundred years ago. 

The ordinary boaft of this building i is contaimed 
in the following verfes : 

As many days as in one year there be, 

_. So many windows in one church we {ee: 

As many marble pillars there appear, 

As there are hours throughout the fleeting year: 

_ As many gates, as moons one year do view: 

Strange taleto tell, yet not more ftrange pep true! 


- If 
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If this be really fo, and we are to feppofe that’ - 
the defigner bad it in view when he asinedl his plan, 
it was a confideration fo trifling and childifh, that — 
it calls for cénfure rather than approbation. Con- 
“venience for the intended purpole, Sirength, and then 
Beauty, are the three things to be confide red in alk 
buildings ; and happy is: “his genius, who fucceeds 
_ in them all; Would any pérfon therefore, except a 
- fantaftical monk, cramp and hurt his plan, which 
unavoidably rautt be the cafe, for fuch a ridiculous 
end as this?—Surely, no; we ought rather to 
_ impute this difcovery to fome cunning obferver,, 
who has found out what the architect never thought 
of. 

— The organ in jhe choral 3 is fixed ovet the entrance 
of the choir. It is very large,. being twenty feet 
broad, and forty feet hich, to the top of its orna- 
ments. It has fifty ftops, ‘which are eighteen ‘more’ 
than what are in the organ of St. Paul’s;~ but the: 
fweetnefs of the tone. of St. Paul’s organ is far 
beyond that of Salifbury, though the lait is a 4 

‘good inftrumest. 

© Fhe church has been lately tepsindd by mee con- 
tributions of the Biffop and Prebendaries,, fet on- 
foot by Bifhop Sherlock ; who, it feems,. thought 
that the dicnitaries ought to fupport what fupported: 
them ; and that all they got. by the church, was- 
Not defioned merely to make. oF ‘efirich their: fa~ 
Bh 

“Some of the windows of the church, which 
elena the fury of the zealots in sitesi are > well 
painted. 

There are fome very fine monuments in this’ 
church; particularly m that they. call ‘the Virgin: 
Mary’s Chapel ; behind the altar,. is-a‘noble monu- 
ment for a late Duke and Duchets of Somerfet, with. 
their portraits at full length. Phe late ingenious: 
and: cdewitics Duchefs of Somerfet,: of the Piercy 

| family ,. 


i 
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Sariailgee alfo her daughter, the Marchionefs of Caer= 
marthen, and a fecond fon of her grace, both by 
Duke Charles Seymour, are likewife interred here; 
as he himfelf is. 

The figure of one Bennet is reprefented here, 
who, endeavouring te imitate our Saviour in fafting 


| forty days and forty nights, carried his point fo far, 


that, being reduced to a fkeleton, he fell a yactin 
to his prefumptuous and enthufiaftic folly at the end 
of feventeen days. 

There are many ancient monuments in. this 
church; to wit, Bifhop Poore’s, who firft began 
the building of it; Bifhop Bingham’s; William of 
York’s; a brafs plate in the wall for Dean Gour- 
don, a Scot; Bifhop Audley’s tomb; Bithop Sal- 
cot’s; Bifhop Bridport’s; Dr. Sydenham’ s; a fair 
well- wrought monument of free-ftone for. Sir 
Thomas Gorges and his Lady, adorned with figures 
of the reoular folids, A tomb for the Lord Hun- 


, gerford, =cHG was hanged and degraded, and had a 
_ toad put into his coat th arms; an iron twifled wire 


hangs up near his tomb, fignifying an halter. The 
like for the Lord Seaustati, whofe tomb is alfo here 


on the other fide of the Chapel of our Lady; a me- 


nument of that family, with fix holes on one fide, 
and fix on the other, alluding, as his coat of arms, 
to fix wells, three within his park, and three with- 
out; the Lord Cheney’s tomb; Bifhop Beauchamp’s; 

Wallac Lonefpeare, Earl of Salifbury, and of Ron 
mar, in Normandy, a natural fon of Henry I. by 
Rofamond Clifford, . ang furnamed Longfpear; a 


ftately rich monument of the little Har] of Hertford ; 


Dr. Wilton’s, with a rebus-on it, Will and Tun’ 
Bifhop. Capon’s ; a monyment for Sir Richard 
Mompeffon and his Lady, which is a gaudy one; — 
Bifhop Jewell, content with a grave-ftone ; Bifhop 
Uvall; Bifhop Cheft, were alfo buried here: Here 


ae like wile a monument ta the beneficent Dr. Seth 


Ward, . 
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Ward, Bifhop of this See, who founded, argo 
other Bendlaéibny? in Hertfordhhire, an hand fone 
college for the widows* of ten minifters, allowing to 
each fifteen pounds per annum, and which has 
been fince obliged to Dr. Gilbert, late Bifhop of 
this'See,* 

The cloifter 1s one hundred and fixty feet fquare, 
the inner cloifter thirty feet wide, with ten arches 
on ‘each fide, the top vaulted, and covered with 
lead. Over the eaft-walk of the cloifter is a fpacious - 
- library ; ‘but not over-well ftocked with books. 
The chapter-houfe. is octagon, and of fifty feet in 
diameter ;° the roof bearing all ‘upon one fimall’ 
marble’ pillar i in the centre, which feems fo feeble, 
that it is hardly to be imagined i it can be a fufficient 
jupport to it. It hath fitty- two ftalls in it for the 
fifty-two Prebendaries of this church. 

Befidesthe cathedral there are three other churches, 
The market place, in which is a fine town-houie, is 
a fquare fo fpacious, that three or four battalions of 
toot may be muftered init; it is well fupplied with. 
" neceffaries, and by its manufactures, markets, fairs, 
boarding-ichools, affizes; feffions, and efpecially i its 
church, Salifbury may be looked upon as flourifh- 
ing a city as moft in the kingdom, that depends 
entirely upon a ‘home trade. * “” 

_It'was incorporated by King Henry HI. who made 
it a county of itlelf, The corporation confifts of a 
Mayor, High Steward, Recorder, twenty-four Al- 
dermen,' &¢. There are two free fchools; the one 
called the Town Free School, under the direction 
of the Mayor and Corporation ; the other in the 
Clote under the dire&tion of the Deah and Chapter. 

In 17 36- -7 an a&t pafied for.the better repairing. 
and paving the highway, ftreets, 8cc. within this 
city, and’ for enlightening the ftreets, lanes and. 
alleys, and ses the better regulating the watch. 

‘The 
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‘The corporation of this city purchafed a fine 
portrait of Queen Anne, and placed it in the Coun- 
cil-Chamber, It was drawn by the late celebrated 
Mr. Dahl, and formerly belonged to the Society of 
Members of Parliament, called the Oétober Club, 
who fet it up in the great room belonging to the 
Bell, afterwards the Crown Tavern in Weitmintter, 
where they uied to meet till the death of that 
Queen. ciate Etat 
- Old Sarum, from the ruins whereof arofe the new, 
ftands almoft a mile from it to the north, and is fo 
ancient, that it was a fortrefs of the old Britons, 
afterwards a Roman ftation, and the ancient Sarbiodi- 
num, which is derived from a Saxon name, fignify- 
ing a dry fituation on a hill. The Saxon King 
_ Kenric-had it anno 553, and a great council of the 
Saxons was aflembled here by King Edgar, anno — 
960. It was plundered and burnt by Swain, the 
year after the Danith maffacre; but in 1078, it fo 
flourifhed, that the Bifhop’s See was removed hither. 
from Sherborn, and the fecond of its Bifhops built 
a cathedral here; fince which it has been the re- 
fidence of many of our Kings. «King Stephen 


having a quarrel with the Bifhop, feized the cattle 


and garrifoned it. The citizens were much vexed 
with the infolence of the foldiers, and this together 
with the {carcity of water and bleaknefs of the air, 
made them refolve to transfer their habitations to the 
vale below them, where they were fure of being 
better accommodated with both, and by degrees 
Old Sarum was deferted ; yet the ruins have ftill an 
auguit look, and it is reprefented in parliament. 
_ The manor was purchafed by the late Governor Pitt, ~ 
who brought the famous large diamond from the 
Fait-Indies, which was bought by the French King, 
ands worn as the button to his hat. | 

Bifhop Godwin relates, that the fteeple of its 
church was fet on fire by lightening the very or 
| | | ae after 


- 
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after its confecration; but repaired by Bifhop 
_ Ofmond, the. prelate that compofed that form of 
fervice called Secundam ufum Sarum, which began in 
the year'1076, upon this occafion. Thurftonj the 
Abbot of Glaftonbury, who was brought from the 
abbey of Caen in Normandy, by the.aboye Bifhop 
~Ofmond, and preferred by him to this rich abbey, © 
had a quarrel with his monks, and would force . 
them to change their old fervice for a new one, 
compofed by a monk of Normandy, _ The friars of 
Glaftonbury refufing, the abbot armed his fervants, 
fell upon the monks in the choir, and drove them 
zo the high altar, where they detended themfelves — 
with the forms and candilefticks, in which fray two . 
ex three men were killed, whereupon when the King 
was informed, he fent the Abbot back to Caen, and 

~ the monks were difperfed into other monatfteries. - 
. The ftanzas of the following poem, which was a. 
“€avourite of Dr, Ward, Bithop of that See, to whom 
it was dedicated, being. as hiftorical as they are 
fimple and humerous, are not thought undefervihe 
of a place jn this work, efpecially as they relate to © 
our prefent fubject.. The author was Dr, Pope, wha” 

wrote in 7 be Old wan’s Wifh, and lived with Bifhop 
Weasd. fount efi ; ad 


ng 


Oh, Salifbury people, give ear to my fong, — 
And attention unto my.new ditty; 

For it is in the praife of your river Avon, 

' Of your Bifhop, your church, and your city, . 


; 


And you, Mayor and Aldermen all on a row, 
Who govenn’d that wat’ry mead, 

_ Firft iften awhile upon your tiptoe , 
‘Then carry this home and read. — 


The 
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The place where New Sarum was built, was 
ealled the Bi/hops Meadow ; and that where the ca. 
thedral now ftands, was named Merryfeld, accord- 
ing to former-hiftorians.. Of Old ‘Sarum, he fays, 
tn his fecond part : Mesias 


| Old Sarum was built on a dry barren hill, 


* 


a 


ai; A great many years ago, Ria a toys 
“Twas a Roman town, of ftrength and renown, _ 


As its ftately ruins thew. 


va 
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Therein was a caftle for men of arms, 

_ And a cloyfter for men of the gown, oo 
There were triars and thonks, and liars and punks, 
. Though not any whofe names are come down. 


HIf. | i 
_ The foldiers and ¢hurch-men did not long agree, 
__For the furly men with the hilton, 
Made fport at the gate with the priefts that came 
ea late, Sih sama neat 
From fhriving the nuns of Wikton. 


- Inthe following ftanzas, the author is fpeaking 
_0f Bifhop Poore, who,’ after he had obtained leave 
_ of the Pope and the King, to remove his church, - 
could not pitch fupon a place for it to his mind, 
though he had confulted with the Abbefs. If the 
the poet was in the right, there was a clofe corref. 
- pondence between the church of Sarum, and the 
nunnery of Wilton; and if he-was not in the right, 
one would think he durft not talk fo much of it, be- 


fore good. Bifhop Ward. _ : 
Geel! ? x - One 
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One time as the prelate lay on his down Po 
Recruiting his fpirits with reft, 

There appear’d, as tis faid, a beautiful seh 
With her own dear babe at her breaft. 


Ts 


“To hint thus the fpoke, (the day was fcarce broke, 
- And his eyes yet to flumber did yield) ; | 
«© Go build me a church without any delay, 
“© Go build it in Merry field. * 


iil. 


He wakes and he rings : up ran monks and friars, 
At the found of. his little bell ; 

SSE mutt know (faid he). where Mer ry-field is + a) 
But the devil a bit could they tell. | 


IV. 


Full early he rofe, on a morning grey, 
"To meditate and to walk ; 
_ And by chance over heard a. “foldier on cuard, 
As he thus to his comrade did talk. 


$ ge 
« F will lay on my fide of 1 my good Eughen bow, 
“© That | fhoot clean over the lorn, | % 


“© As far as that cow in yon Merry field, 
yt Which ¢ OTaZes under the thorn.” 


VI 
Then the Bifhop cry’d out, Where is Merry Se ld ? 
> For his mind was ftill on his vow. © 
The foldier reply’d, by the river fide, 
“Where you ice that brindled ‘cows 
sane Upon 
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Upon this he declared his pious intent, 
_ And about the indulgences ran, = 
And brought in the people, to build a good fteeple, 
And thus the cathedral began, | 


Though Dr. Pope, (fays a late author) is a little 
merry with the collegians here, perhaps without 
any’ reafon, without he found:it in the Salifbury 
_ monuments, to which he refers ; yet certain it is, 
that the priefts there were very uneafy in the neigh- | 
bourhood of the Earl’s garrifon ; for notwithftand- 
ing it is fometimes called the King’s, it appears 
very plain, that this caftle went with the Earldom 
in Henry the Second’s time. Indeed in Edward the 
Third’s reign, we find, that the Earls loft'the pof- 
feffion of the caftle, for in the year 1355, there 
was an appointment of a trial for the Caftle of Old 
Sarum, by fingle combat, between the Earl and 
the Bithop, when the Earl, upon recommendatory 
letters from the King, agreed to furrender up all his 
right in the caftle to the Bifhop and his fucceffors, 
for ever, upon the receipt of two thoufand five hun- 
dred marks, This was ninety-three years after the 
finifhing of the cathedral of New Sarum. : 
_ _ Salisbury Plain, which extends for above twenty- 
five miles in length, and in fome places thirty-five 
to forty in breadth, deferves our peculiar attention. 
_ The number of crefs roads on thefe downs or plains, 
and fo few houfes to take directions from, that the 
Jate Earl:of Pembroke planted a tree at the end of 
every mile, from Salifbury to Shaftefbury, for the 
_ travellers’ guide. That part of it about the city is 
a chalky down, like Eaft Kent. The other parts 
are noted for feeding numerous flocks of fheep, 
and fome of which contain from three tc five sak 

ure | ee 
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fand each. . The method they have here of folding 
their fheep makes the land extremely fertile, and 
bear very good wheat, asiwell.as tye and barley. 
On thefe plains, befides the famous monument of 
Stonehenge, already mentioned, there are a number 
of other remains of ancient encampments, fortifi- 
cations, fepulchres, 8c. of the ancient inhabitants 
of. this Kingdom, _ : 


- he th : an WS ix 
“In the environs of Salifbury, are feveral fine feats. 
of the nobility and others, which claim the atten- 
‘tion of the curious: traveller.. On the eaft fide is a 
large beautiful park, the ancient feat of Clarendon, 
- or Clorendon, fo named from the memorable Roman 
camp, half a mile.off the park, near the old Ro- 
man road, made or repaired by Conftantius Chlo- 


rus, father of Conftantine, It is a beautiful for-— 


on a dry chalky 


Lif 


tification, of a round, form, up 
hill. This place gave title of Ea . 
‘Hyde, author of the Hiftory of the Civil Wars, 


Here King John built a palace, where { eyeral. par-- 


4 


left, though they have for many years been pulling. 
it down, The materials are chiefly of flint, but-no, 
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liaments have been held. Part of the fabric is ftill, 


way fortified, though it took, yp much, ground, 
This palace is called the Manors from it Jies a, 


fabterraneous paflage, called the Qucen’s Manor. | 


Farley, not far from Clarendon Park, gave birth 


to Sir Stephen Fox, who not only built a new 
church here, but alfo made: it parochial, it being 
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before that a chapel of eafe to an adjoining parifh ; 
he likewife built and endowed an alms-houle here, 
for fix old men, and as many old women, with a 


ay 


‘mafter and a free-fchool, ‘The mafter is to be a. 
clergyman, and to officiate. in the church; which, 


including the {chool, is a good maintenance. 


“Wilton, three miles weft of Salisbury, and, about, 


cighty-fix from London, ‘is fituated near the conflux 
lh Ma ee oa, Ce ee oer tee eek Va lyigee f Me wee a 
of the Nadder, with the river Willy, from. which 
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arl to Sir Edward \ 
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laft it takes its its name, though formerly the fhire 
town, and had twelve chutchés, It is now but an 
‘indifferent place. It is governed bya mayor, re- 
Corder, and other oficere: oS 
‘The manufacture for tapeftry at Wilton, which | 
was carried on under the patronage of the Earl of 
Pembroke, is a great benefit to the town; as it will 
be to the whole kingdom if encouraged as it de- 
jerves. | | Pia 
Its ancient name was Elladunum, Its greateft 
glory now, and one of the chief curiofities in this 
county, is Wilton-boufe, which is feated in a plea- 
fant vale, having the town on oné fide, and a {pa- 
cious park on the other, — ed 
___ The building was begun in the reign of Henry 
VIL. The great quadrangle was finifhed in the 
time of Edward VI. and the porch was defigned by 
Hans Holbein. The hall fidé being burnt down 
fome years ago, was rebuilt by the late Thomas. 
Earl of Pembroke, then’ Lorc High Admiral. of 
England, in a very noble ahd fumptuous manner. 
The ftair-cafe, which is very large, was ordered, 
by the late Farl,, to be painted in clara obfcura, by 
_ Wan Rifquet. The other parts, which were rebuilt 
by the firft Philip Earl of Pembroke, were all de- — 


figned by the famous Inigo Jones, and finithed by 


¥ 


‘him. in the year 1640, 


The canal before the houfe liés parallel with. the 
road, and reteives into it the whole river Willy, 
or at leaft is able to do fo; it may indeed be faid, 

_ that the river is made into a canal, When we 
‘come into the court-yards before the houfe, there 

-aré feveral pieces of antiquity to entertain the cu- 
‘rious; as particularly a noble column of porphyry, 
‘with a marble ftatue of Venus on the top of it; 

_ ‘which, as they told me, is'thirty-two feet high, and af 

_.€xcellent workmanthip, and that it came from Can- 
ia, but formerly from: Alexandria, ~ 
” , As 


ra 
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As the Earl of Pembroke above mentioned was 
“a nobleman of great learning, and a mafter in ‘an- 
tiquity, he gook delight in colleéting fuch valuable 
pieces of painting and fculpture, as made Wilton- 
houfe a perfect mufeum, or receptacle of rarities; 
and we meet with fevyeral things there, which are 
to be found no where elfe in the world. J fhall 
‘particulatize but a few; for a volume might be 
employed in a full defcription of them ; and in- 
deed a volume is aétually written on the {ybject. 
"The piece of our Saviour’s wafhing his Difciples 
feet, which they fhew you in one of the firft rooms 
‘you go into, is admirable. At the foot of the great 
‘ftair-cafe is‘ Bacchus, as large as the life, done in 
fine ‘Peloponnefian marble, carrying a young Bac- 
“chus on his arm, the young one eating grapes, and 
“fhewing by his countenance he is pleafed with-the 
tafte of them. One ought to {top every two fteps 
of this ftair-cafe, as we go up, to contemplate the 
vaft variety of pictures that cover the walls, and of 
fome of the beft mafters of Europe; and yet this 
is but an introduction to what is beyond them. 
The great geometrical ftair-cafe is defervtdly 
admired ; and was the firft of this kind in Eng- 
land. eas Sylar. eteemaee ote N oe 
~ It is univerfally acknowledged, that the apart- 
‘ments called the faloon, and the great dining-room, 
are the nobleft pieces of architecture that- have been 
hitherto produced, the firft is a cube of thirty 
feet ; the other is a double cube of fixty by thirty ; 
and both of them thirty feet high, " 


_ When you are, entered thefe grand apartments, 
fuch variety ftrikes upon you every way, that you 
fearce know to which hand to turn yourfelf firft. 
‘On one fide you fee féveral rooms, filled with ~ 
paintings, all fo curious, and various, that it is 
with reluctance you leave them; and, looking aho- | 
ther way, you are called off by a en UeeOn SF 
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“buits, and pieces of the greateft antiquity of the 
kind, both Greek and Roman.. Among which are 
the entire colletion of the Cardinals Mazarine and 
Richlieu, and the greateft part of the Earl of 
Arundel’s, with others purchafed at different times. 

In one end of the grand room is the celebrated 
family picture, by Vandyke, twenty feet long, and 
twelve feet high, containing thirteen figures,. as 
big as the life ; which rather appear as fo many ; 
real perfons, than the produétion of art. 

The picture over the chimney is Prince Charles, 

and his brothers the Dukes of York and Gloucefter, 
‘And over the doors, on each fide of the capital pic- 
ture, are two admirable portraits of King Charles 1. 

and his. Queen. The other pictures in this room 
are of the Pembroke tasnilys drawn at full length. 
’ All by Vandyke. — ’ 

It was at this houfe that: Sir Philip Sidney wrote 
his Arcadia: and in the bottom pannels of the 
-wainfcot of the falon, feveral incidents defcribed 

in that romance, are reprefénted i in miniature ; but 
the painting is not well “done 5 

After this fine range of beauities is fetiar we ate 
far from being at an end of our furprize ; there are 
three or four 1 rooms {till upon the fame floor, filled 
- with wonder ; ypoching can be finer than the pic- 
tures in them. i 

_In moft of the apestients are marble chimney- 
pieces of the moft -exquifite workmanthip, all carv- 
_edin Italy ; with many curious ftatues, baffo-re- 
Tevoes, and pictures of the moft famous matters. 
‘The loggio in the bowling-green. (which has pillars 
beautifully rufticated, and is enriched; with niches 
and ftatues) the gratto(the front of which is curioufly 
carved | without, as it is all marble within, and has 
_ black pillars of the Ionic order, with capitols of white 

snarble, and four ng baffo- Teheran from Florence); 


the 
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the tables, and other offices, aré all beauties in their 
kind, which would tire defcription. La 
‘The collections of ‘héad-pieces, coats of mail, and 
_ Other armour, for’ both horfé arid men, are -alfo 4 
_ cariofity. They thew’ thofe of King Henry VIIE. 
Edward VE. and‘of an Karl of Pembroke, nick- 
named Black. Fack; which he wore when he be- 
fieged and took Boulogne in’ France, being the 
general who commanded in chief under the King, 
(which, however; hiftory fhews, is all a fable); | 
they are very curious and emboffed. Twelve other 4 
complete fuits of armout, of éxtraordinaty work~ 
manthip, are alfo there; the reft, being about an - 
hundred, aré only for commion horfemen. 
‘The garden front is paftly efteemed one’ of the 
_ belt pieces of the renowned Inigo Jones, arid is an 


hundred and ninety-four feet long. a Le Bee 

Phe gardens are on the fouth of the houfé,' and” 

extend themfelves beyond the river; a branch* of © 

which runs through one part of them. Over this 
river was erected, by the fatherof the prefent Earl, 
one of the moft beautiful bridged in England), on 
which is.an-open: colonade of the Ionic order, | 
After you have pafied this bridge, you afcend a 
fine floping hill, the top of which is fet off by a 
wild -forviof plamwation. ano gaulion, :ienrow OF 
On the fummit of this hill his lordfhip built a_ 
fammer room; ard from heneé you have a charm. 

. . Ing profpect of the city of Sarum and the north fide 

of its cathedral. ho Re a ahi, Saas 

_ And ftill fouth of the gardens is the great park, 

' which reaches beyond the wale’: The view opens ta 
the great down, which is/properly called; by way of 
diftinction, Salisbu ry-plain, and leads from: the city 

‘of Salisbury to'Shaftesbury. Here alfo-his: lordthip - 
hhad-an Hare-warren, as it is called, though impro- 

_ perly. It has indeed been‘ a fanétuary for hares 

“many years s but the gentlemen complain that it — 
bik mat 
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raars their game; for that, as foonas they put up 
an hare for their fport, if it be any where within 
twoor three miles, away fhe runs for the warren, 
and there is an end of their purfuit.. On the other 
hand, itmakes all the country-men. turn: poachers, - 
_ and deftroy the hares by what means they can. 
’ The father of the prefent Earl of Pembroke, who 
had a fine tafte in architecture, made a further im- 
provement with regard to profpect, at this’ noble 
houfe, throwing down the walls of the garden, and: 
making, -inftead. of them, ha-ha walls, which 
afford a boundlefs view all around: the country from 
every.quarter. «0+ - 3 : aot 
If his lordfhip had. proceeded with the defign, 
which, he once had fome thoughts of © profe- 
cuting, thatis, to erect a Stonehenge in miniature, 
as it was fuppofed to be in its perfection, according 
to Dr. Stukely, on the hill in his. garden, which, 
_ as { have oblerved, overlooks the whole country 
- round, and on which is. an equeftrian ftatue of the 
‘Emperor Marcus Aurelianus, it would have added’ 
to the curiofities of Wilton, and been the admira- 
tion of foreigners as well as natives ; for who, that 
fees that ftupendous piece of antiquity in‘its ruins, 
would not have been defirous to behold it as it was 
in its {uppofed flourifhing ftate? Be 
Upon the higheft eminence, which overlooks. 
Wilton, and the fertile valley at the union of the 
Nadder and Willy, is the noted place called King 
Barrow, before mentioned. This is certainly Celtic, 
fays Dr. Stukely, and, -with great probability, the 
very tomb of that Carvilius, who attacked Ceefar’s 
fea-camp, in order to divert his. renowned enemy 
from his clofe purfuit of Caffibelan. This prince 
is fuppofed to-have kept his royal refidence at Car- 
vilium, now Wilton, near which place King Eds 
gar’s Queen fpent the latter part of her life in a re- 


ligious. 
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ligious retirement ; and for’ that purpofe built af” 
hontievtherelyy su, hebew At ae of STA Re 
_ From Salisbury, in the road to Southampton,’ 
youhaveaviewof > eka Mathes 
Longford, the feat of the Lord Vifcount Folk- 
fone, now Earl of Radnor, It ‘4s fituated in a plea 
fant valley ; the river Avon running through his 
Lordthip’s garden. The houfe, built in King 
James the Firft’s time, is ina triangular form, with 
‘ound towers at each corner; in which are the din, 
ing-room, library and chapel. The rooms, though 
not large, are very pleafant, chearful, and elegant-' 
ly decorated in the modern tafte; and, though’ . 
richly furnifhed, yet the decorations of the rooms, 
and the furniture, do not appear over gaudy; a 
fault one fees in fome other places. The gallery 
is very fine, and contains fome admirable pictures 
of the beft mafters. At each end of this gallery 
hang two landfcapes of Claud Lorrain ; the one a 
rifing, the other a fetting fun; which are efteemed — 
two of the beft pieces now in the kingdom, of that 
‘great matter. ROE WN viii a. 

» The pictures, furniture, and fitting up of this 
gallery, it is faid, coft ten thoufand pounds. oe 
Phe triangular form of this houfe is fo finoular, 
that there is but one more of the fame form in 
England, and which was built by the fame perfon, 
‘at about fix miles diftance. | | 
_ Near the Earl of Radnor’s, on the other fide of 
the river, are feveral other handfome feats, ‘viz. 
Lord. Feverfham’s,. Sir George Vandeput’s, &e. all | 
finely fituated on the rifing hills, fo as to command 
a profpect of the meadows, through which the river 

Avon ferpentines. | 
On Martin's Hall Hill, is. a vat ftationary. Ro- 
man camp. Cn two fides the precipice is dread- 
Sully fteep. The Farl of Wincheltea has a brafs 
dexander Severus, found here; om the reverfe 


jupiter 


Supiter amine ‘On the ett fide, at the top 
of the hill without the camp, is a round pit, of 
good {pring water, always fullto the brim, in the 
drieft fummers, but never overflowing ; which, at, 
thofe feafons is of the greateft fervice ‘to the coun- 
_ try round ; and thoufands of cattle are.every . day. 
driven ‘thither, from a confiderable diftance, to 
drink, The profpett from. this: hill is exceeding 
Bute) 

Danckton, or’ Downton, eighty-three miles from. 
London, ‘is pleafantly ficuated on the.river “Avon, 
fouth-eaft of Salifbury: it is .an ancient borough. 
by prefcription, and “is governed by. a may Ors, 
_ The town 1s only noted for the birth of Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s elder brother, the Dean of Wells, who. 
Chillingworth faid was ‘the beft difputant he eves, 
‘met with, 

Hindon, wett of Salisbury, is “ninety fix a 
from London 3 the direét road to which is through 
Ambresbury, | before mentioned, © It is a fimall old 
borough and market town, and fends two mem~ 
_ bers to parliament, and is is governed | by a bailiff 
-. and burgeffes, ; 

At Fonthill, near this town, the late? wae 
- Beckford, E fq. an Alderman, and twice Lord 
Mayor of the City of London, ereéted a fine feat, 
which was burnt down on. February the. rath, - 
1755, when ‘near finifhed ; but it is now rebuilt. 

with greater magnificence. The lofs was computed, 
at thirty thoufand pyeness ee: fix a which were. 
infured. : 

It is faid, ‘that when the news -was ‘brought to 
this gentleman, whofe-character is fingular, he faid, 


nothing, but took out his pocket-book, and being. .° 


- afked his reafon for it, he anfwered’ with a philofo- - 
phic indifference, “Tam reckoning how much it 
will ¢oft me to rebuild my is haus ¢ 
Mere 
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, Mere is fituated. in the fouth-weft angle of. this 
county, and gives name to its hundred, of which. 
it'was once the principal town. Its name is de- 
rived from the old Saxon Meare, i.e. a boundary, 
or land-mark, it bordering both upon Dorfethhire, 
and Somerfetthire.. Here was a caftle in the time 
of King Henry, the Third, Sir Francis Cotton, 
who flourifhed in the reign of James the Firft, 
and Charles’ the Firft, was born here. Betwixt 
this place and Long-Leat,.Croekerton and War- 
minfter, are. five or fix villages, which all take their 
names from the little river Deverils..Near it are the 
remains of an old Danifh camp, at’ a place called 
Winiubeere To ee 

_ Before we quit this fhire, we muft obferve a 
wonderful ditch, “thrown up acrofs it from eaft 
to ‘weft, for many miles together, which the peo- 
ple in the neighbourhood call Wan/dyke ; and have 
a groundlefs tradition, that the Devil made it on 
4 Wednefday, which in their, brogue they’ call 
Wonefday. ‘Che Saxons indeed, termed it, Woden’s: 
Dyke, i.€. Woden’s, or Mercury's. Ditch.. Camden 
fuppofes it to have been caft up, as a boundary 
between the dominions of the Weft Saxons and 
_ the Mercians but others Judge, from its fituation, 
that it Was made long before the Mercian king- 
dom was fettled,. viz. by Cerdic, the firft King of 
the Weft Saxons, and his fon Kenric, againft the 
excurfions of the Britans, from their garrifons at 
Bath, Gloucefter, and Cirencefter. And Malmf- 
brough fays, that in 590, the Saxons were routed 
by the Britons, not at Wodenfburg, but at Wodens- 
dyke, which feems to intimate, that it was. .made 
before that time, and was then.a boundary between. 
3 yea CG ar 8) CL URN AE RE Se he 
On the Dorfethhire fide, in this county, is War- 


~ VP Re . . ‘ , . 4 
dour or Warder €ajile, which gives title.to the Lord — 
| Be Arundel. 
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Arundel, In‘the late: civil wars, the Lady Arun- 
del, being attacked in this caftle, by one thou- | 
- fand. three hundred of the parliament’s army, held 
it out bravely for a week, with no more than 
twenty-five men, and furrendered it at laft upon 
honourable terms, which were fo far from be- 
ing kept, that fhe and her children were imprifoned, 
and her houfe and park damaged to the value of 
fifteen thoufand pounds, it of 
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I § bounded on the bite ‘by Somerfetthire ran 
Wilthire; on the weft, by Devonshire and fome 
part of Somerfetthire ; on the eaft, by Hampfhire ; 
and on the fouth by ‘the Englith Channel.’ It is 
fifty miles on the coaft, but in the inland parts it 
is not more than forty miles in leneth, from eaft 
to weft, nor thirty- four where broadeft, ‘Its whole 


circumference is about an hundred and fifty miles; 


and the fquare miles, according to Mr. Temple- 
man’s furvey, are “about nine hundred and fifty- 
nine. 
This county, which ied in the Diocefe of Briftol, 
(though it is a good diftance from that city) con- 
tains the Deanries of Bridport, .Dorchefter, Whit- 
-chutch, Pimpern and Shafton ; and the Archdeacon 3 
of Dorfet has the jurifdistion o of the whole Diocete, 
ia church matters. ~ 

Dorfetthire, is allowed both hs thofe who have 
travelled through 4 it,’and thofe who refide in it, to 
‘be: one of the pleafantett counties inthis kingdom ; : 

for the delightful profpect of the fea from the _ 
hills on: one “fides and. the ‘fruitful. plains, tufted 
woods and winding rivers on, the other, at 
once pleafe the eye and | flatter the fancy. Many | 
| of hse fucceflors nk et io the Saxon King of 
| | sa England, 
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Enneland, chofe this fhire for their refidence and 
burial ; and had vaft large palaces in it, which 
tafte is ftill kept up by fome of the gentry here, 
whofe houfes are like palaces. The air is fome- 
what fharp on the hills, mild and pleafant near the 

coaft, and healthy in almoft all the parts of it. 
The foil in. the vallies is rich, both in pafture and — 
arable; and. here graze the black cattle, while. the 
downs and hills teed an incredible number of 
fheep, fome of the largeft that are driven to Smith- 
field market, whofe flefh and wool are very fine. 
Yt produces not only corn, .but hemp and. flax; . 
and great quantities of cloth are- made here; both | 
woollen and linen. No fhire can match its plen- 
ty of excellent ftone in the quarries of Portland 
- and Purbeck, in the laft of which marble has beer 
fometimes dug ; and from Blackmore Foreft fufh- 
cient timber might,be brought to. fupply the whole 
county : and what conveniency this is to the inha- | 
bitants, appears from the,elegance of the buildings, 
not only of the. gentlemens’ feats, but in their 
_towns. . Many kinds. of earth, that.are ufeful, are 
difperfed up and down the county ; particularly 
the beft tobacco-pipe,clay, which 1s dug about 
Pool and. Wareham, and exported to London, | 
Chefter, &c. and in. King Charles,the Second’s - 
time fetched thirty fhillings a ton at this city.: for 


it is fometimes ufed for ballaft, .This clay, burns . — 


white, whereas moft others are apt to turn red by 

Its principal. rivers are, the Stour,- the Frome; 
_ the Piddle, the Lyddon, the Dulifh, and the Allen, 
from whence they are fupplied’ with plenty of all 
~ forts of river fith, as they, are from the ports with - 


all forts of {ea-fifh; and the rocks.on their coafts . 


abound with famphire and eringos ». This county 
has. fuch , numbers, of , fwans,: geefe, ducks, &c, 
that it furnifhes other caurgties from their decoys — 
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and fifh-ponds ; and fportfmen feldom fail ehere of 
woodcocks, vigeons, pheafants, partridges, field- 


_ fares, fparhawks, and many other kinds of game, 


In fhort, this county has been often ftyled the Gar- 
den of England, and it is very likely that King 
Charles IT. thought it fuch, when returning through 


it from Plymouth, he faid to. a noble Lord; 


“« That he had never feen a finer country either in 


England or. out of it.” It is alfo, of fpecial note: 


forits fine beer, which all the lovers of October prefer. 


to all the Yorkshire, Derbyfhire, and Nottingham-. 


fhire Ale, and of which vaft quantities of it, are 
drank, every day, in the cities of London and Weft- 
minfter, and in other parts. This county. gives 
title of Duke and Earl, as it didformerly of. Earl. 
alone, to the family oF Cranfield Sackville. — eri dry | 
This county fends twenty members:to parliament, 


_ whereof two are knights of the fhire, and two for 
each of the following towns: Pig 3 


Dorchetter, ‘Wareham; Pe Aer 
. Lime Regis, Corfe Cattle, ae | 
A? Bhidparg. soso Post, 

Weymouth, Shaftesbury. 


M clcombe Regis, ; 


be yi 


"Joining ae ‘London road we . tat left at Rine- | 
wood, we {hall enter this county at Kuajton, and. 


| continue our courfe’ towards Poole; but before we 


“give an account of that town, we fhall reft a thort. 


time at Critchill, to defcribe a handfome and mag- — 
nificent feat belonging to Humpbr ‘y Sturt, Efq. panied 
“The chief beauty of this houfe, are the noble ad- 


ditions and improvements Mr. Sturt has made to 


the former edifice, built about twenty- -three years 
ago; the new building nearly furrounding the old 
one, and forming a fquare of an hundred and twen- 
ty-five feet, having four regular fronts: the two 

| | principal. 


\ 
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' principal. ones are extremely light and elegant.’ 


- 


In the centre of the fouth front, fourteen fleps 
lead toa very fpacious portico of -fifty-feven : feet 
by twenty-fix. The columns of the lonic order, 
twenty-four feet high. In the eaft front alfo, four- 
teen fteps lead to a parade of forty-four ‘feet in. 
the centre ; here you enter a hall thirty feet fquare, 


. and twenty-five high, which opens to the right 


into the great dining-room, of forty-five by thirty, . 
and twenty high, with a cove of five ; oppofite the 
door is to bea elafs which Mr. Sturt has procured 
from France, and’ the largeft yet brought into- 
England, being a fingle plate ten ‘feet long by five 
broad. On the other fide, the hall opens into the 
drawing-room of the fame dimenfions as the dining- 
POOR i yi ABS NPR td SATELETA, Pa be MAO gon te) h 
In the front of the entrance into the hall, (di- 
vided from it by double columns and pilafters) is 2 


- fecond hall, or veftible, of twenty-three feet by 


twenty-two, opening in an arch to. the principal 
flair cafes Bo Ceteie 2 T- Phitrigle tial 
The veftible opens on one fide into'a bed-cham- . 
ber, twenty-four feet by twenty, and thirteen high ; 
that into adreffing-room thirty by eighteen, (which 
alfo opens into the area before the ftair-cafe) ; here 
is Mr. Humphry Sturt, Jun. in a fcené of rocks, 
with a large dog, by Zaffany ; extremely well done. 
Alfo the two Mifs Sturts, by Mifs Reed; the atti- | 
tudes are very eafy and pleafing, and thecolours . 
good, but the hands badly ‘executed. A large piece 


of birds, good; the relief ftrong. Two pieces of 


fifh and dead game, fame; fine, and naturally done. 
They are by an J/telian mafter; but the idea of © 


plucking his game for a difagreeable, though a 
minute, expreflion, was truly Dutch. Horfes, by 


seymour ; fine. 


1 
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The dréffing-room opens into the library, sii 
fix feet by twenty-nine, and twenty high, (w 
cove of five: 

The other fide of the veftitile pans, into ee 
chamber, twenty-four feet by twenty ; that into ¢ a 
_ dreffing-room, thirty by eighteen; at the end of 
which is a recefs, twelve feet deep, which opens. 
into the common dining parlour, of thi irty-fix 
twenty-four, and eighteen high, with a cove of. 

Over the portico ts a rendezvous room of eed ; 
feet by twenty-fix, and eighteen hi i acne 
lery on the eaft ‘fide of an hundred ent fe 
which leads to the bed-chambers, a ff 

The environs of the houfe are fine,” beer 
the fide of a hill, which falls into a winding * vali 
that is partly floated, and is to. be a ag y fo, i 
the midft of a park nobly wooded.” pgs timt 
is feldom to be viewed; and what is mark: ible « 

all forts of ‘trees; it is not: only “the oak and el 
that are great, but ath, walnut, Hickory ii 
cherry-trees. grow to an ‘uncomm aie an 
_the ground is finely waved into ineq alitie’ 
ftately trees are exhibited in full perf phi ction. 
adjoining country is various and beautiful; and by 
the purpofed enlargement \ of eer will unite 
it to form; on the whole, a “beauti ul place, 

But Critchill, ‘confiderable’ as’ it is, is ‘not ht 
only objeét that has poffefied’Mr. | Strut’s attention ; 
~ the Ifle of Brownjfea, or Brankfe ey. “has been “at the 
fame time embellifhed with every | stfteHiatd Bo 
render it agreeable. This fpot deferves particular at- 
tention from all thofe who amnufe themfelves. with 
Viewing the’ numerous - marks of tafte and wealth 
that ornament their country. It is an” ifand of 
about nine hundred! acres of land, in the midft 
of. twenty thoufand of ‘water, ‘which i is Poole Har- 
- bour a more peculiar fpot can hardly be con- 

scived. Nene siti of the Ifle of Purbec, and 
ie Ss. 3 other 
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other. traéts. about Poole, &c. furround this. whole 
pace, and landlock it on every fide. Can any 
thing be finer than fuch an ifland fo glorioufly fi- 
~The coafts hang in very bold fteeps; all which 
My. Strut has planted throughout the ifland, to the 
quantity of a million of trees of various forts, 
chiefly firs; fo that the hills will all be wood, and 
the vales, lawn... One end of the ifland lies directly 
againft the narrow mouth of the harbour; on this 
point he has built.a: beautiful edifice, which he 
calls Brownfea Caftle, it is a quadrangular building, 
in that ftile ; rifing each ftory in the centre, till it 
finifhes at Jaft in a flag; it is light, and admirably 
fuited to the fpot. It confifts of a hall, twenty-— 
four fee: {quare; with a dining-room on one fide, 
twenty-four by fixteen ; and a. drawing-room on 
the other, of the fame dimenfions, with two bed- 
chambers; very conveniently contrived. ‘The at- 
tic confifts of a room in the fhape of a crofs; each 
fifty feet long; the corner fquares of which form 
three bed-chambers and a ftair-cafe, and over. that a 
large billiard-room, with book-cafes, &c. But the 
views commanded from the windows of thefe rooms 
are inimitable ; they look out.to fea, through the 
narrow ftreight, to the harbour’s mouth ; which is 
juft fuch a view of the ocean as is defirable; you 
there catch the Needles and the Ifle of Wight 
mountains at a diftance; but the circumftance tru- 
ly picturefque, is the thipping; every fail thar 
comes to and from Poole, (a place of great trade) 
- bends her courfe in line up to the caftle, and then 
tacks through a channel, half a mile broad, under 
the very windows: Nothing can be finer than this, 
while the furrounding coafts are bold, In the front 
is a battery of ten nine-pounders, with othgr {mall 


guns for falutes, gh ey 
4 he 


\ 
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‘The kitchen garden is clofe to the caftle, far- Me 
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have been a defart, had it not been or by 
Mr. Somce BR ic 1s 
Poole, a ignated ‘ina nine alts: and a ‘quarter 
from London, dis a, borough. and county of itfelf. 
‘It takes its name fromits fafe and quiet harbour, 
before ‘mentioned, and which we thall now more 
fully. defcribe, The mouth of it is about three. 
miles fouth of the town; about fixteen feet deep at 
- high water; the fhips, when once entered this har- 
- -bour, ride extremely fafe and commodious. ‘The 
real hame of this hatbour is. Luxford:. Lake, and it 
" €njoys one advantage over all other ports, ‘perhaps 
in Britain, which is, that the fea ebbs and flows 
four times in twenty-four hours. «It is only open 
to the continent. on the north fide. 
> This town, which i in Edward the Third’s time, 
ponlafted only of a few fifhermen’s houfés, is now 
‘become a neat, well-built, populous and flourifhing 
place, though - it was a borough in the reign of 
Edward II. ‘Henry. VI. granted it feveral privi- 
leges, particularly’ ‘that Poole fhould be the port 
hereafter inftead _ of Melcombe, which fhould for 
the future be reckonéd only a creek : ; and that the 
‘mayors. ,of Pople fhould take cognizance of the 
ftaple,. and enjoy the fame franchifes as the town 
ms Southampton, . The inhabitants. carrying ona 
Breat trade in exportation and importation, but the 
principal . branch.ef their foreign commerce is the 
‘Newfoundland: fifhery. Great quantities of Pur- 
beck ftone are alfo fhipped off. here. “Here | is a 
to n-houfe, a’ _cuftom<houfe, | “a convenient ’¢ 
and public warehoufes, . The parifh-church; w re 
is. very daree, ig;a ‘royal peculiar, © Ni umbers of 
- people tefort hither (to bathe vis the: eae meee 
wah this ef is very commodiouis: po tt 


| i + ae 
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Rogers, a wealthy Citizen of London, in the reign | 
of Queen Elizabeth, and a native of this town, 
left money to build alms-houfes here, and for other 
gharities. Ge eee Siehik! 

. Warebam, to the fouth-weft of Poole, is an hun- 
dred and fifteen miles from London, It is furs 
rounded on all fides but the weft with the Piddle; 
the Frome rivers, and the fea, or at Jeaft that bay, 
on the fhore of which ftands Poole. It has been 
an ancient Roman town, and the inhabitants fay it 

_ arofe out of the ruinsof Stowborough. The town 
is delightfully feated, and takes. its name from its 
_ fituation; Warebam fignifying a dwelling by, of 
upon, the meeting or ftopping of waters, It had 
~formerly a mint grantedto it by King Athelftan, and 
though it afterwards fell off to but feven houfes 
and one mint mafter, yet William the Firft ere¢ted 
_aftrong caftle here by the water fide, weft of the 
bridge, after which it again flourifhed, but was 
greatly reduced in the wars between Stephen and 
_ Mand. During thefe wars the town was much de- 
faced, the caftle deitroyed, and has fince fuffered by 
fires, ec. fo that now a fhadow only remains of its ~ 
priftine glory. Here was alfo a priory of black 
_ monks, where, as forme fay, Brithricus, King of the 
Welt Saxons, was interred, 200 Fee EG 


4 q 


_ It ftill retains fome of its ancient privileges, being | 
governed by a mayor, &c. and fends two members 

~ to/parliament, Only three of its feventeen parifh 
churches are now ftanding, viz. St. Martin’s, Tri- 
"nity, and St. Mary’s The tower of the laft is its 


a 


-greateft ornament, Between this town and the Chan- 


. ~ 
: 


“Purbeck Tfand, though with more propriety it 
fhould be termed a peninfula, It is a’ large tract 
of land, healthy and woody, furrounded on every 
ide by thefea, except on the welt, where the river 
Mrome and Langford Lake join, and almoft make 
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it an ifland. It is about ten miles long, and fix 

broad, and is famous for its ftone, of which’ -Salif- 
bury cathedral is faid to have been built; but. this 
_ is certain, that great quantities of it were ufed in 
rebuilding London Bridge, after the fire in 1666. 
Great quantities are now ufed in London and other 
places for pavement, &c, In this peninfula, is 

» Corfe Caftle, fituated on an eminence adjoining 
to the. town of Corfe. Hiftory is rather filent about 
the date of this caftle, but Camden imagines it to 

have been erected by King Edgar, but certain it is 
that it was not: built till after 941, by an inquifition 
taken in the reign of Henry III. concerning the 
claim of the Abbefs of Shaftefbury, the jurors re- 
turned, that before the foundation of Corfe.Caftle, 
the abbefs and nuns had, cuftomarily, and without 
moleftation, the wreck which happened. in tHeir 
. Here the Saxon Kings refided, and King Edgar 

left it to his fecond wife, Queen; Elfrida, and her — 
fon, for whofe advancement fhe caufed her fon-in- 
law to be murthered- at this place. The ftory is 
related by William of Malmfbury, the fubftance of 
it is as follows : acu. ayeil |. uh SeetbetE. 
. King Edward hunting in this ifland, left, his com- 

panions, either by accident or of purpofe, rode to 
the caftle, to vifit his mother-in-law, for whom he 
ever bore an affection. He had no faoner come to 
the caftle gate, but the Queen, who impatiently 
waited for an opportunity to execute her wicked | 
intent, with the moft fubmiffive and tender. be-. 
haviour, welcomed him to her manfion, and. re- 

quefted him to remain there all night } not chufing 

to leave his company, he informedyher, that he now 

*« only intended to drink to her and his brgther’s 
health ina cup of wine, on horfe-back.” He had . 
' no fooner conveyed the cup to his lips, but he re- 
eeiyed a wound in his back, witha knife, a | ) 
woe - seks ne 
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hand. of*a fervant appointed by his treacherous 
ftep-mother. ‘The King immediately clapped {purs.. 
to his horfe to rejoin the company, but the wound 
being deep, and fainting through lofs of blood, 
fell from his horfe, which dragged him by one foot 
hanging in the ftirrup, until he was left dead at 
Corte gate, in the year 979. But Coker imagines, 
that the place where his body was found, . was at a 
bridge in the heath, below the caftle, ever fince 
called King’s Bridge. This fuppofition is confrmed 
hy, thevflandersys 2 4hocs ee viay \ oseng PR 
In the year 1321, Corfe Caftle was, for a fhort — 
time, the prifon of King Edward I. and in 1645, it 
was befieged by the parliament’s forces, and, on — 
February 7, was relieved by a party of the Roy= 
alifts, who. took a mortar; but being again attack- 
ed, was on the 16th of the fame month’ delivered 
up by the treachery of Lieutenant Colonel Pitman, 
. The parliament afterwards ordered it to be demo- 
lithed, for the trouble it had given them; and the 
Tuins of itarenowonlytobefeen. is. 
The town of Corfe is governed by a mayor, al- 
dermen, &c¢. and returns two members to parlia- 
_ ment... The church is a royal peculiar, large and 
lofty, and has a chapel of eafe, about a’mile di- 
Tin Bowe “ister HOI 2 Bod Sef Beda. *?, 
Wek of Warebam, is Moreton, to which we thall 
make an excurflon, to fay a few words on the man- 
fion-houfe’ of Mr. Frampton, which gentleman, 
Mr. Young, in his Tour, gives great encomiums, — 
for the many improvements he has made in agricul. 
ture, &c. .“ The houfe, (he fays) is new, hand-— 
fome, and convenient, the environs laid out in an 
agreeable manner, in lawns ornamented. with plan- 
tations, from one of which, on a hill, are many 
extenfive views. ‘The infide of the manfion is hand- 
fomely adorned with feveral very good pictures. 
2 | : ~. Donimhini. 
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 Donimhini. Rinaldo and Atmida. The atti- 
| eudes extremely svi and: es expremhon very 
pleafing. yeh area en 


Now bending down, elven as hie lies, 
She kifs’d his vermil lips, and fwimming eyes ' 5 
_ Till from his inmoft heart he heav’d a figh, 
Asif 19 bi s his panes foul would fy. 


Gniaitie Dell Notte, Jaeob and Efau. <A can- 
delight piece, very natural ; the countenances 
aged expreffive. | 

_ Gifolpht. Ruins. Good, Ldcdelieit fica ng” 

.. Baptuita.. Two landfeapes. Phat with the bridge 

setable. ii (1) | 

Seb. Ricci, Two land feapes Witoed cexprefs 
fion: pleafing, particularly the more oe piece. 

. Bonaira. A fea piece. — 

Ditto... A landfcape with ruins. 

. Ditto. . Diana and Acteon. There is abhilianey is 
- in thefe pieces; but not ftri@ly natural. 

Unknown. Two pieces of architecture.” 

Ditto. Portrait of Mr. Frampton’s grandfather. 
’ The family of the Framptons, are of ancient date. 
Coker, in his. Survey: of Dorfetfhire, “1732, fays, 
© they have flourifhed at Morton with good re~ 
_ pect for many pias ane river F rome runs at Fas. 
yillage. 
_ There is another toa to ‘Pobte: high teaias hig? 
. Salifbury, but it is farther about, and enters this 
i canaty at AGNI 

Cranbourn, rilveiedhen sabes Seeks Londdh, Be is 
but-an indifferent town, though finely fituated, and 
well watered. It.was formerly the feat of Alward, an 
Englifh Saxon of noble birth, for his whitenefs called 
Meaus, who built a little: ‘monaftery here in 970, 
¢ ioe his foul and the foul of his wife.” In the ad 
Qh 


~ 
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from Salifbury to Cranburn is an extenfive chace, 
reaching atmoft all the way; and below the town 
is Holt “Foreft. ‘South of Cranbourn, is _ 
Wimbourn Minfter, an hundred and eight miles 
from London, It is an ancient town, which. the 
Romans called Vindogladia, from its being fituated 
between two tiyers, known among the Britons by 
the name of Gledians called atterwards by the 
Saxons; Pynburthas and Pynburn, ‘compounded of 
Wyn, the old name, and Burns i: ¢: water: The 
name of Minfter was given it from its monaftery, 
built in the year 712, iy Cuthberga, fifter to King 
Ina, who, defirous to ead a religious life; fued 
for a divoree, and betook ‘herfelf to the . 
_ monaftery. The church is a very great one; an- 
cient and well built, with a very firm, ftrong | 
fquare tower, on which formerly ftood a fpire, faid 
to have been finer and higher than that of Salif- 
bury. This beautiful ornament was blown down 
by a fudden tempeft of wind; as they tell Us, in 
the year 1622. 
In this church are the monuments of feveral no-: 
ble families; and King Etheldred,; furnamed the 
Martyr, for his having been flain by the Danes, 
and for his extraordinary piety.. His tomb, which 
has been SPATS has the following infcription on 


It ; « 


Bn hoc Loto reqttiescit Corpus 5. eehel- 
_ Dredt, Regis Meh Sayontine WMarterig, 
qui Anno Domini WCCCLELTI.. et 
bit Aprilis, per apanys DATO 
pagatiorine occiput. 


Pet snake lg 


M6. POR SE TSA Re 
petra BES ok anna 


In this like refts the body éf St. Etheldred, Kine 

of the Weft Saxons, and Martyr, he fell by the | 
_hands of the Pagan Danes, the 8th of Api, J 

_ the year of our Lord 872, 


' bielidest hee, there are the monuments of G pao 
Blunt, Marchionefs of Exeter, and in the choir, 
John Benfold, Duke of Somerfet, and his wife, 
grandmother of King Henry VIT. by her daughter 
Margaret, Countefs. of Richmond. This laft lady 
built. and endowed a very fine free-fchool, fince 
greatly enlarged, by Queen Elizabeth, who was a 
bountiful benefaétrefs to ix. The famous Cardinal 
Pole, was Dean of this church before his exaltation. 
The town is populous, but poor, the inhabitants 
chiefly maintaining themfelves by knitting of ftock- 
ings. Between this place and Cranbourn, is Harley 
Wood, from which, and the two towns before men- 
_ .tioned, arole this proverb ; that.» 


“a When Harley is harele/s, 
‘Cranbourn whorele/s, 

And Winbourn poorlefs, 

The world will be at an end. se 


At Badbury bill, about: two miles. diftant, isa 
treble trench, and a rampier, which, Camden fays, 
‘feems to have been the work of King Edward 
-who pitched his tents here when he came to attack 
his coufin Ethelwald, who had taken, and fortifted 
~Wimborn, which he afterwards deferted. | 

In this neighbourhood is Wimbourne St. Giles’s, 
avery fine ancient feat belonging to Athley, 
_ Far] of Shaftefbury, to whom it gives title of . 
Baron, 


From 
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From Cranbourn, another road branches off to 
Dorchefler and Weymouth, the firft town we meet 
with of any note, after we have left Cranbourn, 
1s | 
- Blandford, an ancient and flourifhing town, an 
hundred and fix miles from London. Its fituation 
is extremely pleafant, in the flexure of the river, 
amid .charming meadows and rich Jands. The | 
chief employment of the people here, was weaving 
the fineft bone lace in England, but there are now 
numbers of maliters and clothiers, | ail 

This town has fuffered greatly by fire, particu- 
larly in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when. it was 
burnt down by accident, but foon after rebuilt 
again. On June 4, 1731, the whole town, confifting 
of fix hundred and ten houfes was burnt down, (ex- 
cept twenty-fix.) The confternation of the 
people was fo great, and the flames fo rapid, that 
the inhabitants faved few of their goods, and to 
add to their misfortune; the fmall-pox being at that 
time rife at this place, many of the fick were carried 
into the fields and there died, The town was af- 
terwards rebuilt in a more elegant manner, by an 
aét of parliament paffed in 1732. : 

It is governed by two bailiffs, and formerly fent 
members to parliament, but has loft that privilege, 
Many. gentlemens feats lie fprinkled about this 
neighbourhood, the town being pleafantly feated on 
the banks of the river Stour. Tae hk 

In the parith of Gunville, four miles from Bland - 
ford, and fix from Shaftefbury and Cranbourn, is — 
: Eaftbury, the feat belonging to Lord Melcombe. 
_.The houfe is efteemed one of the largeft and moft. 
_ ftately fabrics in England, which, with the gar- 
dens, park, &c. contain about eight miles in cir- 
-cumference. : . 

You approach this houfe through a beautiful 
ttle lawn; and paffing through the grand arcade, 

: -, om 


¥ 
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on Pach fide of which the offices are ranged, you 


land from a flight of fteps- of eleven feet high, 
tinder a noble Doric portico, ¢rowned with a pedi- 


ment, extending fixty-two feet, the pillars whereof 


ate fixty-two feet high; from whence you enter a 


jmoft magnificent hall, adorned with abet ftatues 
and bufts, 


The faloon is extremely noble, and beautifully 


and richly decorated, At one end are three apart- 


ménts, one hung with crimfon velvet, another with 
flowered velvet and a third with fattin ; all richly | | 
laced with gold, “At the other end is a drawing- | 
room and a large dining-room, - The marble’ tables 
in the rooms are exceedingly curious, and of great 
walue; they were purcheled out of one, of the Ita- 
Tian palaces ai 

The main body of the houfe extends a hundred 
and forty-four feet, and is ninety-! “five feet in depth, | 
to. which, join aacey arcades, which form the great 
court, ‘This court is an hundred and fixty feet. in 
breadth, in the clear ; and its depth from the houfe 
to the entrance is two hundred and ten feet... The 
arcades are ten feet wide. The offices placed on 
each fide thefe arcades, in the. centre of them, , ex- 
tend each an hundred and thirty- -three feet, and are 
in depth an “hundred and fixty-one feet. “The inner 
court of thefe offices are an hundred and fixty tect, 


by eighty, in ‘the clear, beyond thefe, other build. 


ings are Carried, in the fame line, fifty feet each 
way, and which form, two ‘other courts ; fo that 
the whole front of the building and offices extends 
five hundred and feventy feet. “Thefé buildings 


“being of different heights, and the beautiful tut- 


rets at cach corner of the houfe, with their Vene- 
tian windows, rifing above all the reft, give the 

whole ftructure a very grand. appearance. | 
At Milborn St. dndrew’s, near Blandford, 1s the 
feat of Edmund Moreton Pleydel, Efq. oa has 
ornamented 
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ornamented his feat with great. tafte, The lawns 
about the houfe wave over the hills: very agreeably, 
and they are prettily {potted with clumps and fcat- 
tered trees, On the top of the higheft hill is aRoman 
. camp, very entire 5 the area filled with a planta- 
tion of firs, and in the centre is a handfome obelifk, 
which has a very good effeét when viewed from 
the houfe, and the other parts of the grounds. 
The ‘whole country round is delightfully varie- 
ated. 
p Dorchefter, an hundred and twenty-three miles 
and. an half from London, is .a very ancient town, 
and formerly a Roman ftation, called by Antoninus, 
in his Itinenary Duronovaria. It ftands upon the 
Ikening-ftreet, which is here plainly to be traced. 
This Is by the ignorant country people referred to 
the work of the “devil, who, they fay, caft it up in 
anight’s time. The foundation of the old Roman 
wall i is to be feen quite round the town, but eaft- 
“ward a ftreet i is built-upon it, and the ditch filled 
ip; it is ftill called the Walls; the town on that 
Ree being {welled into a confiderable village, called 
Fordington. Great, quantities of Roman coins 
have been: dug’ here. The late Rev, Mr. Place, 
known for his “Philofophical works, lived here, ana 
had in his poffeffion a great. quantity of thofe 
pieces called the Dorn Money, or King Dor’s Money. 
' The Saxons, who fucceeded the Romans, called 
this town Dorchefter, from’ the Britifh word Doure, 
water, and Chefter, ive.'a city. The Danes did 
great damage to:this town under their leader Szvano: 
In memory of this fiege, (fays Coker) the Danes 
ere&ted Maundbury and Poundbury, two trenched 
forts adjoining to this town. But Stukely and others 
affirm, Maumdbury to have been a Roman amphi- 
theatre, It is ftill to be feen in the neighbourhood 
ot this town, and 1 is 4 common excurfion for the 
. | inhabitants 5 
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inha fraser ; and the terrace on the top is a noted 
| place of rendezvous, affording an agreeable circu- 
Yar walk, a profpect of the town, and wide plains 
‘of corn-fields all round. — 
_. After the Danes had fo greatly damaged the town 
itdid not readily recover, andjin the reign of Edward 
I. the inhabitants wererelduced folow,as to be obliged 
to petition the King to abate their Fee- farm, or 
rent, according to this petition, By reafon the boufes 
avere left defolate, and their trade failed them. It 
has fince recovered, though it was almoft burnt 
down in 1613. The lofsin houfes, goods, “&c. 
was computed at two hundred thoufand pounds. 

This town (which is the chief in the county) is 
governed by a mayor, alderman, bailiffs, and capital 
burgefles, and tends two members to_ parliament, 
The town is regular, with handfome wide flreets , 
but the houfes, ‘though built of ftone, are old and 
low. It is kept very, clean, by reafon of its high 
&tuation, and the river Frome, Here is a good free- 
fchool, cand an handfome alms-houfe. Sir Sohn 
Child, in his Treatife on Trade, ‘recommends this 
town as an example worthy of imitation ; the inha- 
bitants taking particular care to fet the able poor 
to work, and. relieving the aged and impotent. 

St, Peter’s Church, which ftands in_ the fame 
ftreet as the town hall, is a very handfome ftruc- 
ture. There is a tradition that one Geoffry Van was’ 
the founder of St. Peter’s: and accordingly the 
common faying here is, that ©.’ tinh 


“< Geoffry Van, 
With his wife 4zne, *. 

r Acd his maid Nan, 
Built this church.” 


But from a large feal, with all the marks of anti- 
quity onitdug up tna garden hercaboutfeventy years 
: is e 4 agO, : 


ton Oe . ORE, 156i 
ago, with this infcription, Sigillum Galfridé de Ann, 
it is fuppofed that the foundei’s true name was 
Ann. — me BPI i 5 RE a i gt 
‘This being the fhire town, the affizes are held in 
it forthe county. Judge Jefferys, after the rout 
at Sedemore, near Bridgwater, in 1685, Held that — 
bloody affize here, which is never to be forgot; 
for feveral hundreds were condemned by the lump, 
and fent by cart-loads, to Lyme, Taunton, &c. to 
be hanged, drawn, and quartered ; and at the fame 
time John Tutchin (who wrote the Obfervator in 
Queen Anne’s reign) was fentenced to be whipped 
once a year through every market-town in the coun- 
ty, upon which he petitioned that cruel. Judge to 
be hanged: the novelty of. which petition induced 
him to grant him a reprieve, and he was after- 
wards pardoned. | On a | | 
On the north fide of this town, there was an- 
‘ciently a caftle, long fince decayed 5 out of ‘the 
_ ruins of which, a convent of Grey Friars was built, 
by the family of Chideocks, men’. of great note in 
shefe parts, fome of whofe monyments were re- 
moved to St. Peter’s Church, and placed in the 
_. windows there, when the priory church was pulled 
- down. ic Oe ok ot se eee 
_ The manor of Fordington or Forthington, be- 
Jongs to the Duchy of Cornwall. The common 
highway, or public road from London, the town 
of Blandford, and other places eaft of Dorfetfhire, 
hie over part of the faid common or moor, through 
_aconfiderable length of waters, fubject to floods in 
the time of fieavy rains, and through a ford on the 
river Frome, which is a very dangerous paflage 
- both for horfes and carriages, and, in times of 
floods, utterly impaffable.  Senfible of thefe in- 
conveniences, a public fpirited lady; Mrs. Lora 
. Pit, propofed to obtain an act of parliament to 
erecba bridge or bridges over the-river Frome, 
Bugs | and 
* 
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atid to make a caufeway to the. eaft end of the 
own of Dorchefter, over Forthington Moor ; whi¢h 
_‘paffed in the feffion of 1746: She alfo agreed to 
© maintain this road and bridge for three years, at 
her own expence. The arches of the bridge ex-. 
tend over the fiver, and other founderous places 
of the moor, where the new road is made 5 which 
leads to the town of Dotchefter. A defign of fuclr 
public utility greatly redounds to the honour o. 
the lady,» and muft give her a fatisfaction, that only’ 
a generous mind can receive, ftom contemplating 
the eafe, fafety, and advantage, accruing from ‘S 
Taudable a benefaction to her fellow fubjects, 
~ There is a handfome walk on the fouth and weft 
fide of the town, under a fine fhade of fycamore, 
which is extremely pleafant, as you have a pleafing 
view of the country, and the lofty branches of the 
trees, fhelter you from the inconvenience of the 
too fultry heat of the fun, Beyond the river 
Frome (to which you defcend from the town) are 
meadows and warm fandy downs, pleafant for rid- 
ing, and profitable in excellent grain. Great folds 
of fheep are fed on:the neighbouring downs, and 
agriculture is carried on with great fuccels, but for 
further particulars on thefe matters, we fhall refer 
our readers to Mr. Youug’s works, who. has fo co- 
pioufly treated on fuch fubjects, which would carry 
us too far owt of our road in this work, but we are 
obliged to that gentleman for the following defcrip- 
tion z);° ap A ENG Hi 
 & Bt Came, is a convenient and agreeable man~ 
fion of Mr. Damer. The hall is ‘handfomely fitted 
upin plain ftu¢co. In it is a picture of Prome- — 
theus, by Michael Angelo Caravaggio, ‘The faloon’ 
is elegant; the door-cales, window-frames, panrels, 
cornice, zc. carved and gil: ornaments om a light 
lead colour. The door-cafe into the hall is ex 
tremely light; the cornice is fupported by Corin- 
shea ete Ail thian 


Beaks. 2 ch ee 
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thal fluted pillars : ‘the whole very beatly executed, 
~The cieling a gilt trailing on alight lead colour, 
An angel in the centte darts lightning of gold; 
from behind a blaze of white, inclofed in an orna- 
mented oblong, and within as light and elegant a 
fcrol as I have feen. The room is hung with very 
handfome tapeftry, reprefenting the hiftory of. Dio- 
genes, in four pieces, the colours ftrong and lively. 
The chimney- piece of ftatuary marble; the cornices 
fupported by terms : in the centre of the frieze a 
tablet, Alexander crowning Roxana ; a bas relievo, 
very well executed ; and on each fide a wreath of 
flowers. The ells, flabs, fofas, &c. are richly 
executed, | | 
ae drawing- room is hung with crimfon da. 
mafk; the’ cieling ornamented in the fame ftile as 
the other. , The chimney- -piece extremely elegant 5 
“white marble monuments on a ground of fienna 3 
over it a picture of dancing boys, by Rubens, ‘in- 
€omparably fine ; the brilliancy and delicacy of 
the colouring, is harmony itfelf: The relief of 
the figures, ‘and their : nioft agreeable expreffion, 
render the whole piece quite Captivating, I never 
faw a more pleafing picture by this matter, 
~ 6 Over the chimney in. the dining-room — is a 
~ very fine Morellio : ‘it is a lad fearful of lofing his 
cake by a, negro, who is advancing to him. The 
unaffected nature and fimplicity of the figures are 
ereat, their attitudes éafy, and the colours fine. | 
“« In the attic ftory are nine. bed. aie and 
dreffing-rooms.” 
From ‘Blandford, another road ftrikes off to, 
Milton Abbey, the feat of Lord Milton. ‘This 
nobleman, who takes great delight in agriculture, 
has made ofeat improvemsrits to this fpot: It is.a 
remarkable beautiful valley, winding for the length 
of three miles, between fine fwelling hills, covered 
on 
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on one fide with fweeps of hanging woods, wi.ich 
form a truly picturefque and admirable fcene., On 


- the other fide of the vale the hills are not fo thick- ~ 


ly cloathed, but they are clumped with new plan- 
tations, | contraftine the continued woods on the op- 
pofite fide in the boldeft manner. In your way to 
the houfe, on the fkirts of the wood, you have 
views. uncommonly fine, romantic and pleafing, 
_ Fron. the top of thie hill, full northwards, you 
have a very great profpect over the vale of Black- 
‘moor ; whichis equalled by none but thofe from the 
"downs of Suffex. 

- Milton Abbey is a very aticient building, founded 


and endowed by: King Athelftan, for Benediétine 


Monks, in expiation for the murder he had caufed 
ro be committed upon his fofter brother Edwia: 
In the year 1310, Milton was nearly confumed by. 
fire, fo that neither church nor bells efcaped the 


fury of the flames ; yet it afterwards rofe with | 


» greater fplendor than before, and fo continued until 
the fuppreffion by. King Henry VIM. 


The abbey joifis an old church, fill of greak, 


 fize, but formerly. as large as moft’ cathedrals. 
The building is in the Gothic ftile, with 2 remark= 
ably light fret-work cieling, in ftone. In one of 


the rooms is a. moft aoreeable copy of Titian’s fa-. 


mous Venus in the Tiibune at Florence. The fi- 


tuation of. thefe edifices is. remarkably beautifi,. 


it isa regular knole, which fwells boldly. in. the 
middle of the erand amphitheatre, formed by the 


furrounding hills. ‘The nat sae to the houfe is. 


~exceedingly fine and convenient; his lordfhip has 
“cut. and formed a {pacious road for fix miles, 
_ through his grounds, leading from Blandford. Lon. 
don, and other places. About ten miles from this 
beautiful feat, is 


Cerne Abbey, where was aed a: Hich xb a of 5 : 


black monks, founded by St. Auguftine, after he 


had 


> each. 


‘by 
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had broken down the altars of the Saxon God 
Heile, whom they worfhipped as the God of Health. 
It fuffered greatly afterwards, and was almoft ruin- 
ed, efpecially by Canute, who, after he had got 
poffeflion of the crown, reftored it to its former 
privileges, and’ was a great benefactor to it. Very 
little of the ruins are now to be feen. The name 
of Cerne has occafioned much controverfy. ‘Tra- 
dition fays, that St. Auguftine preaching Chriftian-_ 
ity here, pitched his ftaff on the ground, at the - 
fame time ufing thefe words, Cerne quid hic fit, 
whence immediately flowed a quick fountain, that 
ferved him to baptize numbers that he had con- 
verted, which fpring was ever -afterwards called, 
St, Auguftine’s well, but (Coker, in his Survey of 
this county) with more probability, thinks the 
true name of the river here to be Cerne, and from 
hence the true derivation of Cerne Abbey. 
_ South of Dorchefter, about ten miles, are 
© Melcombe Regis and Weymouth, fituated at the 
mouth of a little river called the Wey. ‘Thefe towns 
are joined together by a wooden bridge of nineteen 
arches, fo that only the harbour ‘parts them : the . 
immunities of which harbour formerly occafioning 
great controverfies between the two towns, Henry 
_ VI. deprived them of the privilege of a port, by 
removing it to Poole, and Queen Elizabeth re- 
ftored them again, by uniting them into one cor- 
poration, under, the name of a mayor, aldermen, — 
and other officers. The freemen of both vote for 
four burgeffes, though they are returned as two for 


Tho’ Melcombe is the largeft town, Weymouth 
claims the precedence in antiquity. It is a neat, 
clean well-built town, confidering its low fituation, 
clofe to the fea. Here is a-~cuftom-houfe and a 
good quay,-and the merchants carry°on a con- 
3 : fiderable - 


* 
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4iderable trade-in. wines and the the Newfoundland 
ECR a tata sc tasted canine tle. aust a i" 
, At Weymouth there formerly ftood. a chapel on 
a hill fo very fteep, that the afcent to it was by 
fixty fteps, and overlooked the town and. haven, 
In 1641, the rebels conyerted it into a fort, from 


oo Mig 


Which they battered Melcombe Regis, and-having | 
reduced it, they demolifhed the chapel and fold the 
{tones, as is reported by the ancient inhabitants, 
Without the harbour is Sandfott Caftle, and over 


acaintt it 
JAGR, vein 


Portland Caftle, fituated in the ifle of that. 


Portland lies direétly oppofite to Weymouth, 
and though anciently an ifland, is now only a pe- 
ninfula, being, as it were, joined to the continent 
by that fhelf of land, called Chefil Banks, Camden 

| days; it took its name from one. Port, a noble 


Saxon, w 


ho, in 703, arriving here, much infefted 


and annoyed thele coalts, It fuffered very much | 
by the ravages of the Danes in 783, Edward ths 


Confeficr 


» £0 thew his repentance of having accufed 


- his mother Emima wrongfully, of incontinency with 
_ the Bithop of Winchefter, gave thewholeof itand its 


revenues fo that cathedral., The land being ex.” 
tremely high, you can. fee half way over the chan- 
nel. Due fouth, at the entrance of it, the fea runs 


i c 


ftrong, attributed to the two tides fetting in frem 


the Enelith and F rench coafts ; this is called Port- 
jand Race, and is defended by the caftles before. 


yhentioned. The road is fafe for fhipping ;. but. the 
Ica off this iland, and efpecially to the weft of it, 
is counted the mot dangerous part of the Britith 


Channel : 
are two li 


_to prevent any danger, therefore, there. | 
ght-houtes fet up at the two points ofthe . 


iffand, which aré very ferviceable to TEAS Br pirat 


\ 9 7 


The ifland may be faid to bé one continued rock 
(Pa EG oS AU Bo aa 4 (arp) 
of freé-ftone, with with the cathedral of St, Paul’s,. 
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the Monument, Whitehall, and other public edi-~ 
fices were built. The inhabitants are ‘almoft: all 
{tone-cutters, and very few poor people to be found 
among them ; and when money was collected for — 
the rebuilding of Sz, Paul’s, they collected’ more 
_ in this ifland than in the great town of Dorchefter. 
_ An the year 1756, an act paffed * for compleat- 
ing. and finithing a church, and laying out and in- 
clofing a cemetry thereto, in the ifland of Port- 
_fand;” the old church being too fmall, and in a 
ruinous condition, the cliff having fallen into the 
fea, whereby the verge of the remaining part there- 
of was within thirty-fix feet of the foundation of - 
the church. Croffing at the weftern end of this 
ifland, we come to | Piped Te 3 
Abbot foury, an hundred and thirty-one miles from 
London,» Here was a monaftery in the very in-! 
fancy of Chriftianity, which decaying, another was 
built and endowed for Benedi€tine monks, in 1044, 
This abbey was exceeding rich, and enjoyed many 
immunities, as wrecks from the fea, large reventes, 


&c. which were confitmed by fucceeding Kings, 

Its founder, Ore, is faid to have been buried in a 
fine marble coffin, which Coker fays he had’ feen, 

and that it was afterwards removed to the ‘adjoining 
parifh church. -! LL atic at onreesel 

_ Returning to Dorchefter, we thall conduct! our 
readers to Bridport, the road to which is beyond 
defcription beautiful : “* and as we are particularly © 
_ Pleafed in pointing out the delightful arrangements 

of nature, we ‘hall dwell a fhort time on this en- 

chanting fcene. ‘ At the turnpike, about half way 

between Dorchefter and Bridport, begins one‘of the 
fineft landfeape countries, to the left, lever faw':- 
you there look over a vale, bounded with waving . 
hills, all cut into inclofures, of the fine? verdure, 
the fea pi€turefquely breaking above the hills. 

Mounting the hill till you come to the fixth mile-. 
af ae ay : tone 


’ 


? 
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ftone to Bridport, you find a {pot that is exceeding- 
dy elegant: it isa circular hallow fcoop, in a vait 
Aull of the moft beautiful foft ereen that can be 
imagined ;, the waves in it have exactly the appear- 


ance of that foftnefs, which is feen in’ the driven 
fnow. The bottom of the hollow is cut into little 
tipes of cultivation, which, from the -vatt dgpth 
of the .declivity, have a picturefque appearance. 
In front, beyond it, are beautiful fweeps of inclo-’ 
fures, that keep a perpetual waving line, forming 
the happiefl out-line to the fea that can be imagin- 
ed. ‘la -the right, the view is bounded by diftant 
38BY ~peuts that p royect very abruptly to the 
PLES esas Wa aul fy area 
Leaving this very fine fpot, and following the 
road down the- hill, you catch, tosthe right, a moft 
‘peculiar. land{cape;. a -beld, circular, regularly 
dwelling hill, rifes out. of avatt hollow in the down i 
‘the effect uncommonly. magnificent, and would be 
more fo, if a few places in it were not fearred 
with chalk. . Immediately under the fhill, a little: 
tuft of inclofures, that feem tot into the hollow, ~ 
wild and pretty. Purfuing the road towards Brid- 
port, till you come a little beyond the fifth mile+ 
ftone, you overlook a very large vale, inclofed on 
every fide by high hills; and what jis un-. 
common, the walley itfelf all {welling ground, — 
that rifes and falls in gentle inequalities. In the 
centre rifes a bold fwell; one of the fineft fitua- . 
tions I have {een for a great houfe. _From-hence - 
the whole way to Bridport is a perpetual picture; 
all hill and dale, fome boldly abrupt, fome gentle, | 
.and more pleafing ; the whole. toffed about in the 
wilctft manner imayzinable, all cut into inclofures,. 
_ the hedges well fringed with trees, and every land- 
fcape different, but ftriking, hg PALES tenths 
Bridport, an hundred and thirty-eight miles and- 
-a half frem Londen. . The town is. large, but se 
: ’ we 
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well built, ic was incorporated-by Henry VI. and 
afterwards by Queen Elizabeth, atid King James R 
by the name of two bailiffs, a recorder, &c. ‘The 
town takes its name from the rivet Bert, and was 
formerly called Bertport. The harbour here wag 


-anciently a very good one, and the inhabitants ecar- 
ried on.a confidefable trade; but a general ficknefs 


happening, which fwept eff numbers of the peo: 


- ple, the harbour. became neglected, and: choaked 


up with fands 5 notwithftanding. an’ age of patlia- 
ment had. pafied in 1722, for reftoring and builds 
ing the haven: and pier S of Bridport, in order to 


_reftore it to its priftine ftate. It was formerly fax 


mous for- twifting cordage, &c.. By a ftature of 
Henry VILE. it was provided, that cordage fhould, 
for a limited time; be made here, or within. five 
miles, and no where elfe,. which a& was confirmed: 
by almoft every parliament, for néar fixty years 
after. This town is exceedingly well fituated for 
trade, the foil of the adjacent countty being very 
proper, for the growth of hemp, which was for-’ 


‘merly_ greatly cultivated in thefe parts, infomuch, 


that from hence rofé the ptoverb, that, when a 


man, was-hanged, “* he was ftabbed by a Bridport 


i dagger.” | 


Along the fMiore are plenty of beats: iit the 


-mackarel.feafen, which they take in the eafieft. 
“manner imaginable, and in fuch predigious quan-- 


. tities, that there ias been a watch fet ro prevent: 


farmers. from dunging their land-with them, which, » 
it was thought, might be apt to infect the air. 
Lime is about nine miles from Bridport; it is. 


alfo called. Lyme- Regis, or‘ King’s Lime. The town. 


ftanding onthe declivity of a hill, the -houfes — 
have a pretty appedrance one above another. It is. 


governed by a. mayor, recorder, &c. and teturns | 


two members toy parliament.» Cazden fpeaks of 
horn’ e Hi Ligon earch | this.. 


! 


/ 
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this:‘town and harbour, which he fays was ca 


frequented by fifhing-barks, '&c. But, by Leland, 


‘It appears. to have been a ‘place. of fome confe- 


‘quence above four. hundred ‘years before Camdeh 


“Wrotes,) 04 


The harbour here is fo peculiar, as not to be 
equalled in any part of this kingdom. . It is fitu- 


ated about a quarter of a mile from the town, and 


_ here the merchants:are forced to ‘lade andvunlade 


‘Yock above it. This fingle work is called Cobbe, 


Frocks, faid to have been weighed out of the fea, 


their goods, the town ftanding on a high fteep 


and feems to. be the contrivance of the inhabitants 3 


themfelves, who are at. the expence of keeping it 
in. repair. . It: is a mafly building ef two high 


hundred yards from the fhore : they are built upon 


thick {tone walls, raifed in the main fea, about an - 


with empty cafks, (at what time it is not known) 


which cafks were placed in recular order, the in- 
terf{tices filled up with earth, and the buildings’. 
erected upon thofe rocks, among them a handfome 
cuftom-houfe upon pillars, with a corn-market and 


warehoufes, &c.  Thefe walls, oppofite to each 


the bafon, and ride fecure from all winds. The. 


j 


other, are fo contrived, that they break the vio~ 


lence of the fea; by which means fhips go fafe into 


expence for repairing this work, is fometimes very 
confliderable, but the benefit it is to this town, ren’ 
ders the tax chearfully paid ; there are annually 
chofe two Cobbe Wardens. s me 


ad 


On the Codde, ‘are fome guns planted at proper | 


diftances, for defence of the harbour and the town, - 
aud the walls being” very ftrong, they are able to 


plant what cuns. they pleafe upon them, fo that it 
aniwers the end of a fort.. Though it fuffered 


\ 4 ee Sy : { ° . ; wah 
greatly by the French wars in the reign of Queen’ 


Anne, it recovered fince, and many handiome 


houfes were built by merchants refiding here. 


y 
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June 11, 1685, the unfortunate Duke of Mon- 
mouth arrived here, with a frigate of thirty guns, 
and two merchant fhips, upotr whofe defeat many 
of his party were executed here, and their limbs 
hung up in the town. md che aingl pone 

About a mile from here isa little village, called 

Charmouth, where the Danes have twice landed. 
Here the above Duke’s father, King Charles II, 
came, after his being routed at Worcefter, ‘with a 
defign to pafs from Lime into France: but the 
fufpicion of the danger of his being difcovered 
made him remove to Salifbury. | oO . 

Having thus traced every remarkable in this part 
of the county, we muft vary our courfe to the north- 
eaft angle of it, and by the road from Salifbury 
enter Dorfetfhire at a Bet epee: 

- _ dhafte/bury, or Shafton, an hundred‘and two miles 
from London; fituated in the direct road to Exeter, 
on a high hill, which bounds Salifbury plains. 
its being feated on fuch an eminence, prefents the - 
traveller with a different fcene to what he had ih 
pafling over the downs, viz. A fine profpeét of . 
Wiltthire and Somerfetfhire, where it is all inclofed 
with thick woods, forefts, &c. the country rich, 
fertile and populous, the houfes -ftanding ‘thick, 
and shade inkubivnsts employed in the richeft and * 
moft valuable manufacture in the world; that of ? 
_ the Englith cloathing, for home confumption and ' 
_ exportation, ? REED Seaater Me 8 RIC 

The town is faid to’ have been built by Alfred 
in 880, and had ten churches, ‘befides a famous 
_ monaftery, in the Saxons time, who called a 
_ Scheafeybynyr, from the fpires of their “churches, 
which they termed Scheafss.’ It was incorporated 
by Queen Elizabeth, and King Charles HH, and is 
governed by a mayor, recorder, twelve aldermen, 
and other officers, and fends two members to par- 


lament. 
may x Wate; 
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‘Water is fo {carce. here, there being but two 
{prings in the town, that the people were obliged 
to fetch it in pails on the backs of _horles, from the 
patith.of Melcombe, at the foot of the hill, in the 


manor of Gillingham, at a certain price, and. on 
paying an, acknowledgment to the lord of the ma- 
nor, on the Monday before Holy Thurfday, by the 


_ mayor and burgeffes carrying a rich.garland, called 


: x 


horfes. 1! 


ee aw ke 


_preatly damaged (on that gentleman’s putting up — 


iftant from Shaftef- 
which fully’ ropa the badnefs of the roads in 
| Its, fituation on an eminence near 


near a {quare, not very large, yet the exterior has an_ 


air of grandeur, which is heightened by the eaftern 


% 
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ported by balluftrades. “Te furniture and ‘difpo- 
fition of the rooms appear toinfortable, as well as 
grand and convenient. . x stdeasiees. iy 
“The faloon has fortethihg ‘petiiliarly pleating, — 
having at once ali the charms of a stand apartment, 
and all the comfort of afinall ‘one; for thoweh tt 
is fixty feet long, thirty broad; and thirty in height, 
it has but oe door into it. It is ‘adorned with eight 
capital pictures. hed yeiane 
The Florence boxes, placéd on the tnatble taz 
bles inthis faloon,-deferve notice; they are fet 
With many curious, and with fome coftly Oriental 
{tones. ve , 5 ileal ) 
In the drawihg-room is a cabinét fupported b 
a rich frame, or pedeftal, which was once the café 
of an organ. This cabinet formerly belonged'to 
Pope Sixtus ‘Vi ‘The effigies of this Pope ‘and the. 
Peretti family, from whom he defcended, are taken 
from the life, and fet in the cabinet in round ‘re- 
cefiés, with glaffes before them, in order to pre* 
ferve them, The laft of this’ family was 4 huh) 
who left the cabinet to a convent in Rome, where 
Mr. Hoare made a purchale of it. ee 


In this and feveral other apartments, ate many 

_ fine paintings and curiofities. The library is well 
furnifhed. ee ee ee oe ore 
The lawn ih ‘the weft front falls with an’ cafy 
décline into 4 Valley,. where "tands the {mall village 
ef Stourton. On the brow of this hill is ‘a walk 
of confiderable extent, of the fofteft moffy tui; 
bordered on each fide with ftately Scotch firs, of 
Mr, Hoare’s own: planting near thirty years ago, 
This noble broad Walk is terminated by an obes 
litk an hundred and twenty feet:high, built on the 
_higheft ground: It has‘a Mythra, or Sun, of fix 
feet diameter, in gilded copper, atthe top, This 
Sbelifk is ‘divided from the ‘gatden by an ha-ha, 
ee ae it. op {-.9 oe (Geta but 


w i 
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but the view, of the fheep feeding at the foot of it, 
- has as delightful an, effect, . as if .there was no fuch 
feparation. , ie ene ae 
_ ,,Upon the fame. brow: of the hill, below this’ fine 
‘walk, are. feveral irregular walks of different 
-breadths, leading. into the valley. Thefe are co- 
_ vered by ftately trees, and receive the moft height- 
~ ened charms by avery large piece of water at the | 
bottom, on which is a pretty boat. We madea 
coafting voyage on: this little ocean, in, which we 
difcovered feveral little iflands, which are either 
_ planted.or covered with rocks, inhabited. only by 
the feathered kind. | dos) Rata an a 
This piece. of water is alfo rendered the more 
agreeable by a light wooden bridge of one arch, 
another of more coft and beauty is intended to be 
built, to ferve as a communication with the oppofite 
Wigs otk bubcadlab at pgode ovd wll ines 
"After paffing the bridge, the ground is fteep 


and lofty, and. covered with wood. A. narrow 
path at the bottom of it leads to the Grotto of 
the Nymph, which, is,,formed in, rude rock-work 
almoft level with the water. Here is a marble ba- 
fon of pure water, which is  ufed as a cold bath. 
> Inthe interior part of the niche, over the bafon, 
sg a marble ftatue of a fleeping nymph, to whom 
“the grotto. is dedicated. She is covered with a 
light garment, which. hardly conceals her limbs. 
‘At the foot of this bath is a:-marble flab with thefe 
anes frame, Ropes ty 35 sncive stdvisbalies te 
Nymph of the grot, thefe facred fprings I keep, 
And to the murmur. of thefe waters fleep: _ 
Stop, gentle reader, lightly tread the cave, 
Or drink in filence, or, in filence lave, 


eri A dees tie Rel Ae Ne tb So spurte h ‘ 

_ From, the, Grotto. of the Nymph weaprecesy, to 
that adjoining, which is facred to the Rayer Go 
eu & 

Stour, 


o 
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Stour, and: to ‘him. infcribed, fome. Latin . veries, 
Here he fits in gloomy awful majefty, in a very, 
natural attitude, with one of his legs in a bafon of 
pure water. This grotto is formed in rock-work, 
and arched with the fame materials, at the foot of a 
fteep hill covered with trees, which look venerably 
ancient. The ftatueisof lead, 

_ Advancing upon a more open and rifing ground, 
under the hill, is a temple dedicated to Hercules. 


This is a rotunda, or pantheon, calculated to re- 


ceive in the centre a pedeftal of about three feet 
"high; and the figure of this hero to be fet upon it, 
js about eight. It is a beautiful piece of marble- 
work, weighing about eight tons, the ten years 
labour of the ingenious Ryfbrack, 
The temple of Ceres is on the fide of the water 
neareft to the village ; it has a portico fupported 
by columns. The figure of the goddefs, with her © 
proper emblems,. fronts: you as. you open the 
door. On each. fide are two commodious feats, 
which are made in imitation of she Pulvinaria, 
or little beds, which were placed near the altar 
at the time of, facrifice, and on which the Pagans 
were wont to lay the images of their gods in 
_. their temples. _ a | 
_ Eight or ten feet below, level with the water, in 
a fubterraneous grotto, is another figure of the 
river god. ee A ® ak : 
From the brow of the hill, through the -park, | 
are feveral moft delightful views ; in fhort, the 
whole is a beautiful retreat, -and laid out with the 
greateft tafte and judgment. 
Sherborn, eleven miles from Shaftefbury, is an 
ancient town, through which the river . Parret 
runs. The See of a Bifhop was fixed here, in 704, 
by Ina, King of the Weft Saxons, in which there 
fate twenty-five Bifhops fucceffively, till the eleventh 
| : century, 
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centity, when after being united with ‘the Biz 
fhopric Of Sunning, it was teindved to Sarum, 
whereupon this county Was tiade part of that 
- diocéfe, till Henry VIIID éretted a new fee at 
“Briftol, to whofe didcefe it has belonged ever © 
fince. Soon after the tranflation of the fe; the ~ 
cathedral was turned into an abbey ; the church, — 
whereof 4 moft magnificeht ftrudturé, both within 
and without, being the beft ih the county, and — 
fo much prized by the inhabitants at the réfor: 

mation, that it is faid they bought it, and pulled 
dowh three churches and fotir chapels to fave it. | 
A quarrel happened in the reign of Henry the — 
Sixth, between ‘the’ townfmen and - the ‘monks, - 
when great part of it was burnt, which the for- 
“mer were forced to repair. Ethelbald and Ethel- 
bert, two ‘of ‘our Saxon kings, were buried at 
the extrance of it, and in one of it’s aifles is Ya 

fumptuous monument of John Digby, Earl of 

Briftol, (who died in 1698) which is reported to 


have coft fifteen hundred pounds. In the tower 
are fix large bells. This town was once TEE ER cc” 


tiring place of William thé Conqueror, and ae 
~ belonged to fome of his: fucceffors, feveral cen: | 
turies. Roger, the third Bithop of Salifbury builr » 
a caftle here, in that part ever fince called Caftle 
Town; but King Stephen, incenfed at thé ‘Bi- 
fhop’s pride, feized it, and his fucceffors kept it’ 
till 1350, when it was tecovered from the crown | 
by Robert Wyvill, a Bithop of more courage 
than leatming. ~ This was ‘the firft ‘caitlé “that 
was formerly befieged in the civil wars, and the — 
; f Midas 2 yp RES, 


laft that held out for the King, 


’ Here is a. frée fchool fotinded by Edwatd the 


Sixth ; a fine alms-houfe by ‘Richard Beauchamp, 

Bithop of Salifbury } a charity-{chool ; and ‘in the 

neighbourhood are many handfome: ‘gentlemen’s 
, m | a Seats | 
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feats. Though it never had reprefentives in parlia- 
ment, yet it fent William Turpin, and two other 
deputies, to a council at Weftminfter, in the eleventh 
year of Edward the Third, and it will ever be fa- 
mous for the Prince of Orange’s being met.here by 
Prince George of Denmark, the Dukes of Ormond, 
Grafton and Marlborough, and many others of the 
prime nobility, on their deferting King James the 
Second, at Salifbury, and thereby reftoring the con- 
ftitution of England without bloodfhed. 

Near Dorchefter. is Lulworth Caftle, a ftrone 
and fpacious building, which ftands in a very 
pleafant and fertile fpot. This ftructure was great- 
ly admired by King Charles II. The building is 
of ftone, with four round towers at the corners, it 
has battlements on the top, and the apartments are 
well defigned and beautiful. — | 
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i bounded.on the fouth by the Enelitl @hatneds 
on the north by the Briftol Channel ; 5 1s divided: 
on the weft from Cornwall, by the river -Tamar, | - 
which runs almoft from one Channel to the other ; « 
and is bounded on the eaft. by Somerfetthire. 

This county is about fixty-nine miles in length, 
fixty-fix in breadth, and two hundred in circum- 
ference, containing two thoufand, three hundred 
and eighty-five fquare miles ; and is reckoned the 
largeft and moft populous county in England, 
_ Yorkfhire excepted ; but Devonfhire is fo full of 
creat towns, and. thofe towns fo full of people, 
who are all fo univerfally employed, that it can- 
not be equalled in England. | 

The air is mild in the vallies, and though fharp 
on the hills, and dry heaths, it is healthful. The 
weftern parts of Devonthire confift of a very 
coarie, moorifh; or fenny foil, very barren in its 

“nature, and cenerally of aftiff clay, through which 
tlie water cannot foak, fo that it is bad for the 
fheep bred here, which are therefore fmall, and 
fubje&t to the rot, efpecially in the wet feafons 
- but to make the inhabitants amends, it is very well ; 
adapted for breeding thofe fine oxen in great num- 
bers, which being bought up by - Somerfetfhire: 
a drovers 
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drovers, are there fattened for the Londot markets, 
The foil.of the northern part, is dry and healthy, 
“ with downs of very good grazing for theep, which - 
being well drefied with lime, dung, fand, &c. yield 
tolerable crops of corn, but not: in fuch quantities 
-as the eaftern and middle parts; in the former of 
which, there is, in fome places, a rich marl for its 
manure, and in others a fertile fandy foil ; and in 
-the latter, a ftrong foil of a deep red, intermixed 
with lawns, which produce great crops of corn, 
and the beft peafe in the ifland. The moft barren 
_ part is rendered fruitful by the fhell fand, but in 
places too remote from the fhore where it would 
become very dear, the turf of the ground is fkinned 
off, and burnt to afhes, which they call Denfhining 
the land; a method of agriculture very agreeable to 
Virgit’s rales in his firft Georgic ; ; 
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(ake fouthern part is, for. its fertility, bcs ef- 
teemed the Garden of Devonfhire. 

That.part of.it called the South Humns, is Riese 
‘for its noble rough cyder: in other parts of it 
mines of tin have been formerly difcovered in fuch 
abundandance, that in King John’s time the coin- 

age of Devonthire was fet to farm at an hundred 
pounds a year, when Cornwall paid but fixty-fix 
| pounds eighteen. fhillings and four pence, and it 
had four Stannary courts, and. towns of coinage ; 
viz. Plympton, ‘Tavittock, Afhburton, and Chag- 
ford. But there 1 is very little tin dug in this county 
now. | 
Veins of. load-ftone are found hove which a 
learned naturalift fays, generally run eaft and weit, 
contrary to the received opinion, that the load= 
ftones gave a northerly direction, becaufe its natu- 
ral polition 1 in. the mine is fuppofed to be north and 
‘ . fouth. 
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fouth.-. Here are quarries of good ftone fot build- 
ing, and alfa of flate for covering houfes ; and of 
the latter, great quantities are exported. 

Its commodities are corn, cattle, wool, &c. and 
_its manufactures, kerfies, ferges, druggets, perpe- 
tuanas; long ells, fhalloons, narrow cloths, &c. as 
alfa, bone-lace.* °° x: . ) } 

The chief rivers are Tamar, Tave, Lad, Ock, 
Tame, Touridge; Fx, and Dart; and at Cleave, 

Taviftock, Lamerton, Lifton, 8c. are. chalybeat 
waters. | pea 

The gentry here are as well bred as any in Eng- 
Jand, and the middle people and yeomanry as un- 
polithed, both in carriage and fpeech; their dialect 
being very broad, and their brogue obferved to be 
moit lafting on their tongue, when they remove 
elfe where, than that of other fhires. Queen Eli- 
zabeth faid of the gentlemen of Devonfhire, That 
they were born Courtiers ; and it may be well faid of 
the ordinary people there, that they are born Clowns. 
The merchants, and other principal tradefmen, as 
the clothiers, dyers, fullers, &c. have by their 
commerce fcowered off their ruft, and are not in- 
ferior to the gentry in good’ manners, or good 
works, This county has the honour of siving 
title of Duke and Earl to the noble family of 
Cavendifh. » : sr sbusuas 

There were formerly more parliamentary bo- 
roughs inthis county, than in any other, except 
Cornwall; but now many of them are difufed, as 


Bradninch, ~ Modbury, 
Crediton, Tinmouth, | . 
Exmouth, ~ ~ South-Moulton, 
_Fremington, _ Chipping-Toriton, 


Lydeford, _ 
| There: 
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There were other corporations here, whofe. char- 
ters are in force to this day » and which were as 
“liable to have been returned as. fome of the former, 
Eby. their. fheriffs, in whofe power it was to return 
what boroughs they: pleafed, but, pleading poverty, 
or the like, were excufed from fending ic ea to 
parliament as | Pac 
Bampton, 3 certo Abbot, Fepillore: 
- Biddiford,’ | Hford Comb, Sent,» 


Chadlington, -Kenniford, ar rol ana 
2 aa “Milverton, TicKampton, 


The following fei enjoy’ the pripileee hs yeturn- 
“ - ing two members of parliament each, Shei which. 
fhe county fends two, in all Aina “fix, Ret sae 


i NG 
ye \ ve ‘ 


- Exeter, -Barnftaple, ef Afhburton, ~ 
i otrelss « _ Plympton, Dartmouth, 

'-Plymouth,. Honiton, Beeralfton,’ 
ACER en nd avittock, eee Preah x 
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‘Having thus jreated of Diageo: in, beeriral; 
we thall follow the method we have already. pur- 
fued ; and joining the road we left at Sherbone. in 
Dorfetthire, trace it through Exeter and Plymouth, 
in this. county, . defcribing open Hamarabie we 
meet with worthy.of notice.. 

Paffing therefore through part of betig tabi; 
we enter this qovnty: at wre eattern part of it, where 
is 

Ford Abbey, the Top of F Gwyn, kL fq. pe Gla. 
morganfhire. ‘Although this plage might be faid 
to be 1p Dorfethhire, yet it has, in all cise ‘matters, 

| ever belonged to Devonhhire, and, in ecelefiattical 
was ups to the Beep of beter, 
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This, Abbey was begun in. 1133, by Richard de 

Brioni,: fon of Baldwin de Brioni, by Albreda, — 
niece to William thé Congueror ; the building be- 
ing compleated’ in the year 1136, he endowed it 
with lands, dedicated it to the Virgin. Mary, and 
placed. bhiehesns twelve monks, © aiid their Abbot 
Richard, wito had been fent him fromthe Cifter- 
.. tian Abbey of Waverley, in Surry, in confequence 
of his application to Gilbert Abbot of that houfe. 
A year after the building was finifhed, the founder 
died, leaving his eftate, for want of male iffue, to 
his fifter Adelefia, called Countefs of Devonhhire. Here 
the monks remained five years ; at the end of which 
on account of the fcarcity of provifions, and fteri- 
lity of their lands, they refolved to return to Wa- 
verley, and accordingly fet out in folemn proceffion, 
with their Abbot Robert, fucceffor to Richard, at 
their head, having the crofs borne before them,. 
Paffing inthis order through Thorncomb, where 
Adelefia dwelt, and to whom the manor belonged, 
_ that lady, furprized at their appearance, enquired 
‘the caufe. On receiving information thereof from 
the abbot, fhe was greatly moved, and being un- — 
willing that the pious intention of fo kind a 
brother fhould be fruftrated, offered to exchange her 
fruitful manor of Thorncomb, abounding with all the 
neceflaries of life, for their: batrentands of Brightley. 
The fathers readily accepted this offer, and re- 
mained. in the manfion-houfe, then called Ford, 
and fince Weft-Ford, fix years, in which time 
they erected this building, in a place called Harti 
cath, but now Ford, Wither they tran{ported the 
body of their founder, 

In the reign of Henry the Second, it came into 
the family of the Courtneys, by intermarriage, 
feveral of them were buried in the abbey chutch: 3 
one of whom, John Courtney, a man of extraordi- | 
Bary pi ‘ety, was a great benefactor to this houfe, 

Ag 
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An accident happened which greatly increafed his 
devotion and regard for thefe monks, In croffing 
the fea, a violent tempeft arofe a little before day, 
whieh baffled all the fhill of the mariners; inftant 
death feemed to every one, but him, inevitable, 
they accordingly left off working: he affuring them 
‘that if theg would exert themfelves ‘but for one 
hour, they would then have the benefit. of the 
prayers of the monks of Ford, who would by that 
tune rife to. their devotions, wherein he fhould be 
xemembered as a particular benefactor. His hearers 
were not greatly comforted by this affurance? What 
fignifics. (days one of them) talking of the monks ? 
‘Fhey are now, and will be, faft afleep; how can 
they thinx of. you, who have in a manner forgot 
themfelves ? However, the ftorm ceafing about 
that time, he confidered his deliverance as a mira- 
_ cle, and attributed it to the efficacy of the prayers. 
ef thefe reverend fathers. _ a zie 
Hus defcendants were net fo exceedingly favour- 
able. to the monks, for they not only greatly di- 
minifhed. the revenues, but at laft added opprefs 
fions, and obliged them to pay an acknowledgment. 
ef fifty fhillings per annum to the church of Cruck, 
Ie is at prefent converted into: a dwelling-houfe; 
arid although it has undergone many. altérations 
and repairs, thefe have been made in the {tile of the 
original building ;, fo that it appears quite entire, 
and.is a handfome and venerable Gothic ftru¢cture. 
About two miles from this place, is aca 
Axminfier; one hundred and forty-five miles and 
an halt trom London, a pretty confiderable town, 
inthe great weltern road ; it derives its name from 
the river. Ave, on which -it ftands, and from the 
the word. Minter, i.e. a monaftery, founded here 
by King Athelftan, for feven priefts, to pray for - 
‘the fouls of fome perfons buried there, that were 
killed’ inthe army under his command, when he 
oe | defeated 
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defeated the Danes at the bloody battle of Buma- 
burg, in this neigbourhood; which is called King’s | 
Field to this day.. In the church are the monu- 
ments of the Bihhop of Sherborn, and two Dukes, 
who loft their lives in the above battle. — i 
~*« A little feuth of this town is Kilmingtoa, qual 
Kil-men-town, from the great flaughter there made 
at the battle before mentioned; and on the other 
fide is Membury, i, ¢. Maimburgh, whither the 
maimed in that battle were fent to be relieved. It 
is now famous for Devonfhire cheefe.. ne 
On the left, three miles beyond Axminfter, is 
the handfome feat of Sir John Pole, Bart. and a little 
more tothe left, that of Sir George Yonge, Bart. 
and on the other fide of the river Tamar, ts Mount 
Edgecumbe, the delightful feat of Lord Edgcumbe; 
befides many others of the nobility and gentry, 
feated in this part of the county. ; 
Honiton, an hundred and fifty-five miles from 
London, is fituated on the river Otter, im a fine 
and pleafant part of the county, abounding with © 
corn and patture, and has a moft beautiful view 
of the adjacent country, which forms as delightful 
a land{cape as the eye can with. A fudden and 
dreadful fire happened here, on the roth of July, 
1747, which continued raging till four the next 
‘morning, whereby near three quarters of the town 
was reduced to afhes, notwithftanding the remark- 
able convenience of the water, the ftreets being, 
remarkable paved with pebbles, which, on both 
fides of the way fhouldered up, has a ftream of fine 
clear running water, fo that every family in the. 
town had a-clear running rivulet, with little fquare 
dipping places juft at their own door. - | 
_ Here was the firft ferge manufacture in Devon-, 
fhire. About a quarter of a mile out of the town, on: 
_ theeaft fide of the,road to Exeter,there is an hofpital: 
which was founded and endowed by one Thomas 


| Chard, ~ 
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Chard, an abbot. The market of this town was 
held originally on Sunday, till the reign of King 
~ John, who ordered it to be changed. 
‘Few roads in this kingdom can excel that be- 
tween Honiton and Exeter, for beauty of profpects’ 
and pleafantnets of rave Hine? On. the Ieft hand as 
you go to Exeter, is ny 
St. Mary Ottery, which is faid to hee fallen its 
name from the Ofter, a river fo- called from the 
number of thofe. animals that were found in it. 
King Edward the Confeffor granted this town to 
the Church of St. Mary, at Roan, in. Normandy ; 
but it was afterwards ‘bought by Brandifon, ee 
of Exeter; who made of 1 it a quarter collese, in the: 
- tenth year of Edward the Third, and therein ‘placed 
feculiar priefts, with other niinifters to whom. he 
gave the whole manor, tythes, fines, fpiritual pro- 
fits, &c. which amounted to three hundred and 
four pounds, two {hillings and ten pence yearly. 
Exeter, an hundred and feventy-one miles and an 
half from London, an ancient city, and the capital’ 
of the county. “Tts name has been. often changed 5” 
for it was the Pen Caer and Caer Efke of the Bri-’ 
tens; the Auguita of the Romans, the Ifca of’ 
Ptolemy, and the lica Danindnierudt of Antonine, 
from the great number of monks that formerly re-- 
fided there it took the name of Monktown; and 
the Saxons gave it the name of Examefter, after: 
wards corrupted to Exefter and Emeters the deriva-. 
tion of this word is fufficiently obvious, being a 
compound of the Ex,a river which wathes its wallsg. 
and Cefter, acity. 
The hiftory of this city. relates, thet § it was arr 
ciently under the jurifdiction of the Romans, 
which affertion 15 greatly ftrengthened by the num- 
ber of coins dug up in and about it: After they’ 
deft this kingdom, King Athellta an fubjected it to 
soueenns (Sees eS | the 
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tlhe Saxons ; ; forced the beteage &nb were then maf- 
ters of it to fly into Cornwall, and encompaffed it 
with a ditch and ftone wall ; he likewife founded a. 
monaftery here to St. Mary and St, Peter, for Be- 
nedi@tine monks. It was: ravaged by. the Danes, 

the laft time, in revenge for the maffacre ens 
the Eneglifhmen made of their countrymen, when 
Swain, one of their King’s landed here with a‘creat 
navy, put the monks tothe fword, ravifhed the 
women, maffacred the childreh, burke the city, and. 
committed many other aéts of exceffivé cruelty and 
depredation. It was made the See of a Bifhop b 

King Edward the Confeffor, who transferred it hither 
from Crediton. It has undergone feveral fieges, 

one by William the Conqueror, who befi¢ged and 
_took it, and four others, in the reigns ‘of stephen, 

King Edward IV. King Henry VII.-and King 
Edward VI. although “ is rathér digreffing beyond 
the bounds of our work, yet ‘we cannot omit two 
facts which do great honour to’this city, and to’ 
thew its conifant adherence to its motto of Semper 
Fidelis: viz. 1. That King Henry VII. was fo well 
» pleafed with Hi ‘noble ftand the citizens had made 
againft that pretender to his crown, Perkin War- 
beck, (whom they obliged to raife: the’. fiege, after 
he had battered it moft’ furioufly) that he went thi-: 
‘ther in perfon, and prefented to the city a cap of 
maintenance, ‘and the very fword which he then 
wore, to be borne before their Mayor. 2. That in 
the rein of King Edward VI. when jit was not 
‘only cannonaded {martly by the ‘rebels of Cornwall 
and Devon, who laid fiege to it in July I544, on a 
pence difoutt at the reformation, but, almoft 
itarved by cutting off its water, breaking down its 
bridges, and ftopping all its paflages ; : yet the citi: 
zeas held out, till the Lord John Ruffel, . their 
neighbour, after defeating the rebels in feveral 
fkirmithes, ratfed the fiege upon the 6th’of Aucuft, 
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) which was then appointed , a thanfeiving day. by 
‘the city, and is ftill kept up:as fach. by ene name. 
of Jefus Day, when a fermon. is preached on the 
occafion by the Mayor’s Chaplain: and King Ed- 
ward, to reward their exemplary loyalty, gave them 
“the Bch manor of the Ex Tflaud. King. John in- 
‘corporated this town by the name of . mayor, alder- 
men, &c. and King Henry VII. made it a county 
of itfelf. This city gave fhelter in the time 
of the civil wars, to Henrietta, Queen of King 
Charles I. who was here delivered of Henrietta, af 
terwards Duchels of. Orleans. In dhort, Exeter has 
been. applauded by all writers for its inviolable 
fidelity to its foyereigns, whether they held their 
crown by hereditary, or iby parliamentaryright.. 
The City of Exeter is advantageoufly fituated 
ona rifing ground, ‘with the river Xx on the fide of 
it. Some of the ancient wall is {till to be feen, in 
good repair, ‘which makes. an agreeable walk. round 
the city, with delightful, profpeéts of the neigh- 
bouring country, iprinkled hills, woods, water, 
feats of the, nobility and gentry, Src. Heie are 
four principal ftreets, which centre in the middle 
of the city, and from thence called Carfax, from 
‘the old Norman Quatre- -voix, i. ¢. the Four Ways. 
One of thefe ftreets, called High-ftreet, is a hand- 
fome long ttreet, ‘broad and firaight, with houfes 
on each fide, which, though not of a modern date, 
are of a good model, {pacious, commodious and not » 
—inelegant ; though there. has been a vaft increafe of 
buildings. ‘withio thele few years, both in the city 

and. in the fkirts of it. 
~ The river Ex here ee a bridge over it it of a con- 
fiderable length, with houfes on both fides of it, 
and at both ends, witha good vacancy in the mid- 
dle.. In the Guildhall are the pictures of General 
Monk, and the Princefs Henrietta Maria, the 
younget daughter of King Charles. 3, When this 
6 ne city 
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city was made a Bifhop’s See, King Edward the 
Confeffor and his Queen Edyth, inthroned Leo- 
fricus, in the following very folemn manner, — 

Cn the fouth fide of the high: altar of the cathe- 
dral were éreéted (and are there ftill to be feen) 
three feats, or alcoves, adorned with Gothic carv- 
ings, to the height of about twenty-five feet, which 
are {upported with brafs pillars ; in the middle of 
thefe was the Bithop inftalled by the King and 
Queen. - The form of words thus : | 


“J Uypuge Coward, taking Leofricke bye 
the hyabte Datenoe, and Coypthe mp 
Mueen oye the Lefte, doe inflalle bynt 
the tpelle and mot famous Oyichoppe 

— £6 < Fon, wyihe a grate defpre of abor- 

«bance of Wlellpnges to alt tuch as halt 
furdery and encreafe the fame; but 

ipthe a fearful awa erecvable Curfe 
“onal fuch ag Wall dtininih o2 take 
anye thpnge from 


The church may be faid to be upwards of three 
_ hundred years in building; for Robert Warlewaft, 

made Bifhop in 1150, built the choir; Peter Qui- 
vil, who afcended the epifcopal throne in 1280, 
the body of the church; John Grandifon, confe- 
crated in 1327, the two laft arches at the weft end, — 
and covered the whole roof ; and Peter Courtenay, 
then Bifhop of Exeter, afterwards of Winchefter, 
compleated the north tower in 1485, and very re- 
markable it is to behold the uniformity, with - 
» which" it was carried on; for nobody can dif- 
cover the leaft incongruity in the parts; fo much | 
is it like the workmanfhip of one and the fame 

architect, ij 4 gins | NG Pa 8p 
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-There-are fome ancient. fuitineed monuments in the 


cathe edral, bur, firft, let. us take notice of the Bi: 
{hop’s throne i in the choir, which at the di lution 
of Ep! ifeopacy in Charles the Firft’s time, was (as 


an. ulelefs. thing) ‘taken down’ byt, whether the 
workmen employed to do it were, well affected to 
that order, or-elfe had private inftru@ions from 
_fomebody in, power, who « forefaw. that it would 


fome time or other be of ufe again, “certain it is, 
that a great deal of care was taken of the matei silk: 
for it is now replaced, and every part of it is as 
found. as, when firft. made. The Gothic carvings 
about.the, canopy..are at leaft, fixty feet high, ae a 
yatt. deal of, good workmanfh np of that kind, 


i about 1 it2it Is, we believe, coeval with the! fee. 


‘The cat! thedral hath two’ fleeples, one at each end 


of the crofs. building. At’ the upper end of the 


ssady’s chapel, | now ‘converted into a library, is a 


. diiortument’of Sir Peter Carew; 'and his lady ; there 


ave: other-little chapels, and in’ them feveral’ ancient 
mopuMents 3 to wit, Sir Gaven Carew and his lady’s, 
( (they were both povfo ned) ; Bifhop Stafford’s, who 


as once Chancellor of England); ; Mrs. Hiabeth . 


oe ret’s, (an hearfe -cut -in, marble) ; Bifhop Cot- 
fon’s 5 OH John Gilburne’s and his lady’s.; Bifhep 
Carey’s $3, Bifhop Br anfcombe’ s; Bifhop Oldham’s 


(ing the wall 5 “he | was: excomn unicated) ; “Bifhop 


Stapleton’ ae HS one of his brother’ ig Knights 
Sir Thomas, Speke’s ; one of another Sir Peter 
Carew, \who Ae of Role: an Ireland; Mr. Harbin’ Sy 
Dean hess s, his effigies t naked, ee arved in fisting 
‘he was found dead in Y his fludy) ; ; Bifhop Mafham’s; 


“i aiid, one of Courtney, Earl of Devonfhire ; another 

‘of: Bohn, Parl of Hereford’; Bifhop Lacy’s; | 
Ba Jtytne chapter- houle; and in the wall of one eae | 
a 3 ue wings, a monument of Lseofricuis, the firft Bi- 
fh op a Pa seten « ‘the Lord Chichefter’ s. So much, 


‘tor the ancient monuments, 
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Bifthop Stapleton, above mentioned, . was. the 
pious founder of Exeter College in Oxfard ; which 
fociety, in grateful remembrance of their benefac- 


tor, afew years.ago repaired and beautified his 


monument; which, ia regard to fome of the cary- 


the Gothic way. 


~ 


ings about it, excels many others of fo old a date in. 


on the top. A good area about the church. - 

The altar-piece, done upwards of an hundred 
years ago, isa reprefentation of the infide of the 
church in perfpective, an exquifitely fine piece of 
painting, and (excepting only a little injury it re- 
ceived from the fwords of the Saints Militant in the 
civil wars) exceedingly well’ preferved. The fine 
painted glafs (of which there is a great deal) under- 
went the fury of the» fame reformers; who after 
they had madé forcible entry, and ‘ taken to 
themfelves this houfe of God in poffeffion,” under 
the umbrage of an ordinance of parliament of the 
28thof Auguft, 1643, broke out the beft of thofe 
paintings, and irretrievably ‘ruined all the {cripture 


hiftory therein reprefented; neither’ was their race 
y Pp g 


confined to thofe brittle materials; for the carved 
figures of the patriarchs, prophets, kings, &c. of 


which there were a great many, became objects of | 


their furious zeal and ignorance; for there the 
‘maimed bodies are now to-be feen, fome without 
their heads, others have loft one ar both their legs, 
or arms, &c. all of them fome way or other man- 
gied. And having’ by this means.taken away what 
they feared would draw them into idolatry, they 
_ divided this cathedral by a, partition wall betwixe 
the choir and the main body of it, one of which 
civifions was made ule of by an Independent, and 
the other by a Prefbyterian congregation.. : | 


\ * . In ‘ 


The chapter-houfe is different from all that I have ° 
feen ; an oblong, like a chapel, handfomely gilded 
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In one - of the towers of this magnificent piece of 
antiquity, is a very large bell of about fixty hun- 


dred weight ; and in che other, a fine ring of ten | 
large ones. "An organ of very g good workmanthip, 


and fupported by a pact of beautiful Gothic 
columns, ftands where the before mentioned parti 
‘tion wall did, The largeft pipes in this inftrament 
are of a great length, and fitteen inches in diameter, 

which is ay to be two incites more than thofe at 
Ulm, which is'fo famed for its largenefs, 

he well fnifhed alcove of wooden work for the 
| Bifhop, and the pulpit,:and pews of the like, in the 
_Rave-or. body of ‘the ei web, together with the neat’ 
marble font, and ‘the two fuits ‘of hangittgs fer the! 


choir, énciat tapeftry and. the other of velvet, and | 


the’fine {uit of gilt p#ite for the communion fer 
vied, are. all that we fhall further add about the’ 
grave and well-adapted ornaments’ and furniture of 
tiis church. 


To complete this dele thon: with a cikennitanies? | 
which ought by no means to’be paffed over : The’ 


folemnity,. decency, and affecting harmony, with 


which the fervice, and mufic,. vocal, and inftramen- 


e is generally perform eds, by the: choral vicars, 


organifts, and chorifters; and: (which is well-wor-: 
thy of imitation) the numerous congregation, which — 


winter and fummer, attend the daily prayers at fix 
in the morning; and their grave and pious’ beha- 


viour there, renders’ this cathedral a clory to the’ 
diocefe, the envy of other c i and the aden tFabigny 


of ftrangers. 


Tbe lane Reverend Dri Alured Clarke: who was. 
Pennies to the Deanry of this Church, in the year’ 
4740, was a great benetactor to it, and, we may ’ 


fay. to the city, and county; and, in cbisin. to the 
ki agdom, in the hofpital he was’ ith € great encour: 


‘ager, which is called the Deyon and Exeter hos 


pital; fet ae on the model of the public infirma- 
%. inf ries 


\ 
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ries in London and Weftminfter ; one of the mott 
laudable charities that ever was fet on foot, 

_ His firft work was to alter and repair the deanry- 
—houfe; which his. predeceffors had neglected ; and 
this Re compleated within the firft nine months of his 
inftalment, at the expence of about eight hundred 
pounds. 
Before this was reve ches viz. in the nine of 
1741, he drew up and publithed the propofal for 
. founding the hofpatal above mentioned, for lodging, 
dieting, “and curing, the Ge nd lame poor of the 
county and city, o fame-plan as thofe we have 
‘mentioned, or rather «gn .that of the Infirmary, 
_ which he had been the, “great promoter of at Win- 
chefter, for the benefit of that, city and of the i wsnigd 
of Hants. 
- All ranks and par ties 8 Of | men fell into the landa- 
\ ble defign, .. 
John Tuckfield, of Raddon, Efq. inctdaieiedseed 
the sovernors with a plot of ground, for the Cree 
tion, near Southernhay, at a very moderate price, 
and gave a hundred pounds towards it. The build- 
ing contains upwards of three hundred feet in 
dength.. In digging the ground for the foundation, 
the workmen found a Roman coin of Nerva, and 
another of Confantine. 
_ The charity fchools founded. here by the pious 
Hs Bithop Blackall, in the year 1709, the goad Dean 
not only bountifully fubicribed to, but ‘preached a 
fermon before a largé, aflembly of governors and 
- contributors; and, after the fermon, at acourt held 
for that purpofe, infpeaed the rules, Ingiined, into 
the caufes of complaint, -and prevailed on the go- 
vernors to vifit the f{chool ottener, and diligently 
endeavour to render that adh as ulefel as Poh 
fible, 
Befides the ancient sbuildange) in this city, are, the 
chapter-houfe and cloifters, the Bifhop’ s palace, Rok. 
| . the 


S>. 
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the auiildhatte the wall, the gates of if city, the 
hofpital of St ‘John the Baptift, and twenty other 
parifh churches, the bridge, a large and very hand~ 
Jome conduit in the centre "of the four ftreets ; and 
other ftruétures which have done honour to CHEE 
founders. 

There 2ré not many modern balidings in this 
city, among the foremoft which have been ereéted 
within thefe fifty years, are, St. Paul’s church} the 
ehancellor’s houfe, avery handfome and commo-. 
dious work-houle, three or four meeting-houfes, a 
quay for landing goods, and a cuftom- houfe, &e, 

‘The river Ex was heretofore in its main ftreant, 
navigable to the walls of the city 5 but on a dif. 
ference between the mayor, and the then Earl of 
Devon, Hugh Courtney, on avery trifling’occa- 
fion, viz. which sof their purveyors fhould ‘be firft 
ferved with a pot of fifth in the market, that Earl 
revenged himfelf. by choaking the mouth of the : 
river, “and by making weirs with timber, fand, zc. 
thereby entirely ruining the navigation thereof far- 
ther up than’ Topfham. And “fo ‘great was the 
power and obitinacy of the Hari at that time, that 


thouch the citizens obtained a decree in equity” for ie 


their relief, it was never execuited.. 

To remove this inconvenience, the inhabitants, 
-about fifty years fince, by aid of an att of parlia- 
ment, at a great expence, perfected a work, which” 
had been begun about an hundred’ years before. 
They-cut a new eri for the water, acrofs which 
they placed fluices, or flood-gates 5 through the 
lowermott of thls geates they let in the flowing ; 
tide, the ebb of which immediately fhuts the gate, 
and that keeps up a body of water for about two 
miles, fufficient to carry up veflely fo far in ‘their 
way 5, at which place another of Ned cates fhuts, 
after the veffel is ‘pait it; by ‘aoe terns there oe 

) or 
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for that putipofe. It muft be confidered, that the 
- floor of the dyke is thus far on a level, and ccnife- 
. quently the water of an equal depth, ‘without the — 
inconvenience of: any current, the lower fluice be- 
ing fhut as before. 

The whole declivity,. from the Quay at Exeter to 
the lowermoftflood-gate at Topfham, which gives the 
river. its current, is about eight or ten feety all 
whichis funk at once here, above this feeond finite; 
and, therefore, in order to bring up fhips:over this 
fall, it was neceflary that a thitd flood-gate fhould 
be added; which is accordingly done, at about 
two ‘huoded feet from the former: And how; the 
fhip being between thefe two flood-gates, the lower 
being kept fhut, the uppermoft of the two is open- 
ed, and by this means the water between them 
taifed to a level with that of the remainder of the 
dyke above; and the fhip, by this contrivance, 
floats freely over the rifing ground ; and thence on 
the frefh water (for the tide is of no farther ule) 
for about two-miles more, which brings her to thé 
head of the works, where is another flood-gate; and 
this ponds the whole river, fo as to throw the 
wafte water over adtrong ftone weir, Into its natu- 
ral.channel. The waterfo kept. back by this uppet 
Sluice, and the weir, makes a ftagnant pool above; 
and.here the veffels lie at their moorings; and yn+ 
load at.a.quay adjoining to the city walls: 

On the. north-eaft extremity, and on the higheft 
_ part of the hill.on which thevcity of Exeter is buile, 
ftands the remains of, Rougemont Gaftle, fo called 
from the rednefs.of the foil: It is faid to have been 
erected by Julius,Casfar; afterwards the feat of fe . 
veral Saxon, Kings, and fince of the Dukes of 
Cornwall. Within the caftle walls a chapel was 
built by the Lady Elizabeth de Fortibus, Countefs 
of Devoti, who endowed it with lands, ‘catled the 

Aa put Prebends 
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Prebends of Hayes and Cotton, for the payment of 
certain weekly fervices therein to be performed. ~ 

_ When William the Conqueror, after a long 
fiege, had taken this town and caftle, he contented 
himfelf with: only altering the gates of the caftle, as 

a mark of its being fabdued, at the fame time he 
either rebuilt, or “much repaired the whole edifice, » 
and beftowed it on Baldwin de Brioni, hufband of 


oe his niece Albreda. 


-In the year 1483, the city being vifited by iin 
Richard the Third, he was, during his ftay, nobly. 
_ entertained by the corporation. — On feeing this caf- 
tle, he eommended it. highly for its fituation; but 
hearing it was named Rougemont, which, ‘from 
the fimilarity. of the found, he miftook for Rich- 
mond, he fuddenly grew fad ;\ faying, that the end 
of his days approached ; a prophecy having de- 
clared, he fhould :not long: furvive the fight’ we | 
Richmond. 

“Fhe exterior. Salle: or Sntworles of ‘this’ came 
inclofe a confiderable fpace, in fhape, fomewhat 
like a rhombus, with its angles rounded off, they ~ 
were defended by four towers, two on the weft, ane 
two on the eaftfide.* ) 

Inthe year 16553-John Peitdiddnete ae Hugh 
Gnpaye both ‘Wiltfhire gentlemen, having joined 
in’ an unfuccefsful attempt in favour of Charles the 
Second, were here beheaded; when many of the in- 
ferior rank were hanged’ at “Havitree gallows; this 
gallows is called by fome Heavy-tree, and ‘gives 
name to a parifh | about a mile and a half without 
the eaft eate of Exeter; near which, the widow’ of 
Mr. Tuckfield, Sheriff of Exeter in the -reign of 
Edward VI. purchated ‘a burial place for the male? 
ban a alfo left mes 3 to’ de pect pees fhrouds. 
ei Afiday? 
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In the ams of Affington, near Exeter, is Mat- 
ford, in which refided one Stone, who lived to the 
age of an hundred and twenty. He -ferved King 
Henry VIII. in his: chapel, King Edward VI, 
~ Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth, and had this 

epitaph on his toinb,. viz.- . 


“Grand Salein’ 5 ergs fhall never se ihe on thee, 
For here a fone upon a Stone I fee. 


At Chadleigb, ‘the Bifhops of this Dictets, hada a 
fumptuous feat, as ‘they formerly had a fanc- 
tuary .at that. called Bifhops Teignton, nearer the 
mouth of. the river, where many wicked people 
were protected; and ‘one of the Bifhops, in the 
reion.of Edward III. built a fine houfe here, that 
his fucceffors (as his Wall fays) might have’a place 
to lay their heads in, if the King ade feize the 
temporalties, 

Afhburton, a hundred and ninety nialee from Lon- 
don, isa good market town, and a great thorough- _ 
fare from Exeter to Plymouth, fituated among hills © 
noted for mines of tin and copper. The chief or- 
nament of this town, 1s its church, which is built 
in theform of a cathedral, with a tower ninety-one 
feet high, on’ which rifes a fpire of lead. The 
town confitts of one good but Presty long ftreet. 
It is oneof the four Stannary towns, It may’ not 
be deemed improper, in this place to give a defcrip- 
~ tion of the court of Stannary, os, the method 1 It 18 

held in this county, . 

By « divers charters granted to ey Wiirrers by King 
i dward I. &e, the court is to be held at Crockeren- 
Torr, a noted hill and rock in the middle of the 
fore tt, far diftant from any howfe; the Lord War- 
den of the Stannaries is the Judge of this Court, on 
whofe fummons the Jurrors ape who are gener 
rally ¢ gentlemen within the jurifdiction.*«: We had 

| our 
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‘our information from a gentleman, who, if we mif- 
‘take not, told us, he had férved as a Juror; and 
that when the Rarl of Bath was Lord Warden; and 
held'a court there, he was attended by three hun- 
dred gentlemen, well mounted) = 0 
_ | At this defolate place, where no refrefhment ts 
to be had, but what the company bring with them, 
no fhelter from the weather, nor any thing to fit: 
upon, but a moor- ftone-bench, the court is called; 
but then the next act of the fteward is to adjourn 
to one of the Stannary towns, ufually Taviftock, 
and the company imniediately make the befl of their — 
Bs oe lett. cy Seat la adh Selden cil nde iene ibs ie ii 
- At this court, in former times, when the tin- 
“mines in this county were in’ a flourifhing ftate, a 
- great deal of bufinefs was difpatched, the price of ~ 
the tin ‘was fixed, ‘differences in relation to the 
works adjufted, and aéts made for regulation of 
every thing relating thereto.. Several prefentments 
of the jurors are printed; and this - mecting 1s 
ufually called, The Parliament for the Stannaries , 
the place of meeting in the foreft, Tbe Partament 
boufe; and the, prefentment of the Jurors, Ads of 
Parliament. TNR TA Ue EE al 
At Buckfaftleigh, near. Afhburton, Duke Alfred | 
erected an abbey for Ciftertian monks, ‘before the 
. conqueft, and dedicated it to the Virgin Mary. In 
this parifh is an old fort, which includes a large 
plot of ground, on the'top of Henbury hill, 
We find nothing more very remarkable on this 
foal, till mre Some To,” I oe shes cy 
Plymouth, two hundred and fifteen miles from 
London. ft ftands between the rivers Plym and 
‘Famar; joft before their influx into the Britifh 
Channel, from the firft of which it takes its name, 
The bay, or found, here, ‘is exceedingly convenient, 
encompafied on every fide by hills, the fhore gene- 
rally fteep and rocky, though the anchorage 1s 
j fe ROA yarieh: Bie 3 Se aa Wika good, 
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good, and fhips, ride pretty fafe. A. large and 


moft dangerous rock hes at* the entrance of the 
harbour, where many a yeffe], has been lott , it 
is covered at high water, and at low water. is 
bare. |. I eh a | 

- On February 15, 1769, In a dreadful hurricane 
that did great damage both by land and fea, the 
Ramillies, a very fine fecond rate man of Wat, 
Capt. Taylor, commander, with feven hundred and 


thirty-four men on board,were loft, being embouyed ' 
‘between the Balt-hcad and Bolt-tail, which frft 
they had miftaken for the Ram-head, and imagined 
they were going into Plymouth Sound, and clofe 
upon the rocks they let go their anchor, and cut 
away all their mafts, and rode fafe till the evenings 
- when the gale increafed fo much, that the hull part- 
ed, and.only one midfhipman and twenty-five men 
- out of the whole number, jumped off the fern 
upon the rocks, and were faved. wrt 

- Upon the rock, which was called the Eddyftone, 
from its fituation, the ingenious Mr. Winftanley, 
whom we mentioned before, undertook to build a , 
light-houfe, ‘for the direction of failors, and with — 
eyeat art and expedition Gnifhed it; which work, 
confidering its height, the magnitude of its build- 
ing, and the little hold there was to faften it to the 
rock,. ftood to admiration, and bore out many 4 
bitter form, ey "asi 
“Mr, Winftanley often vifited, and frequently © 
ftrenethened the building with new works; and 
wwas fo confident of its firmnefs and ftability, that 
he ufually faid to thofe who doubted its ftanding 
in hard weather, that he only defired to be in it. 
when a form fhould happen, - 7 


= 


But, inthe dreadful tempeft of November 27, 
1703, when he happened to be fo unfortunate as to 
have his with, he would fain have been on fhore, 
inaking fignals for help ; but no boats durit go off 
ees | mc 
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to him; and, inthe morning after the ftorm, no- 
thing was to be feen but the bare rock, the light- 
houie being gone, in ‘which Mr, Winftanley, and 
all that were with him, perifhed; and a few days 
after,, a merchant’s fhip, called the Winchelfea, 
hameward bound from Virginia, not knowing the 
light-houfe was down, ran foul of the rock, and | 
was loft with all her lading, and moft of her men. 
‘here was another licht-houfe built on the fame 
rock by the corporation of Tsinity-houfe ; in pur- 
fuance of an act of parliament paffed in the fifth of 
Queen Anne.» But December 2, 19754, this took 
fre, and all the timber work was burnt, but the 
ftone-work, thirty feet high, and founded on the 
rock,’ remained unhurt. Admiral Weft, at Ply- 
mouth, feeing the fire, fent out a boat, and brought 
eff the two men who had the care of the place, 

= The re-edification of this ufeful work has. been — 
fince executed under'the direétion of Mr. John 
Smeaton, F.R. S. and is thought by the: beft 
judges to be the compleateft performance of its kind 
m Europe. - By pie | | 


As Plymouth lies in the bottom of this found, in 


the centre between the two waters, fo there lies - 


-‘againtt it, in the fame pofition, an ifland, which. 
they call St. Nicholas3~on which is a cattle that 
commands the entrance: into Ham Ouze, and in- 
deed that alfo into Catwater, in fome fort. On the- 
fhore, oppofite this ifland, is the citadel of Ply- 
mouth, a fmall, but reoular fortification, inaccef- 
‘fible by fea, but not exceeding ftrong by land, - 
except that they fay the works are of ftone, as hard — 
as marble, and would not foon yield to the bat- 
teties of an eneny; but that is a language our 
moceyn engineers laugh at. It is furrounded with 
a deep trench, out. of which was dug the ftone. 
that built the whole citadel, which is about three 

seh 2 ea ae Span quarters 
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quartets of a mile in circumference, and has: three, 
hundred great guns on its walls, which ftand thickeft 
towards the fea. Several guns are alfo planted on 
part of the old fort, lying almoft level with the 
water; all which gives the greatelt fecurity to the 
fhips in the harbour. — j ca 
The town returns two members to parliament. 
Jt ftands above the citadel, on the fame rock, and - 


lies floping on the fide of it, towards the eaft, the 


inlet of the fea, which is called Catwater, and isan 
harbour capable of receiving any number of fhips, 


» and of any fize, wafhing the ealtern fhore of the 
town, where they have a kind of. natural mole, or 


haven, called Sutton Pool, from the ancient name 


of the town, with a quay, and all other Sent alepa 


cies for bringing in veffels for loading and unload- 
ing ; nor is.the trade carried on here inconfiderable 
PUM os. | ‘otto 


”- The other inlet of the fea, is on-the other fide of 


the town,’ and is called Ham Ouxe, being the mouth 
of the river Tamar, a confiderable river, which 
parts the two counties of Devon and Cornwall. 
Here, the war with France making it neceffary that . 
the fhips of war fhould have a retreat nearer hand 
than at Portfmouth, the late King William ordered 
a wet-dock, with yards, dry-docks, launches, and . 
conveniencies of all kinds for building and repair. 
ing of fhips, to be built. Thefe wet and’ dry: 
docks are about two miles up the Ham Ouze; and, 
for the neatnefs and excellency of the work, exceed 
all that were. ever built of the kind, being hewn 
out of a mine of flate, and lined with Portland-. 
ftone.’ The dry-dock’is built after the mould of a 
firft rate man of war; and the wet dock will con- 
tain five of the fame bignefs. What followed thefe, 
as it were of courfe, was the building of ftorehoufes 
and watehoufes for the rigoing, fails, naval and mi- 
litary flores, c, of fuch thips as may be appointed 
Laake THN Bh Te to 
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to be laid up there; with very handfome houfes 
for the commiffioner, clerks, and officers of all 
kinds ufual in the King’s vards to dwellin. ‘It _ 
is, in fhort, now become as complete an arfenal, or 
yard, for building or fitting out men of war, as 
any the government are mafters of ;,and perhaps 
much more convenient than fome of them, though 
not fo large: and this has occafioned a proportion- 
able increafe‘of building to the town. | 
Plymouth, during the laft civil war adhered to 
the parliament, and, by an obftinate refiftance, did _ 
more hart to the royal caufe, than any other town 
of the weft ; the King’s army being obliged.to raife 
‘ the fiege, after lying before the place many months. 
King Charles II. well knowing its importance, built 
a fort on the brow of the hill, called the Haw, 
which at once awes the town, and isadefence to the | 
harbour. The town is governed by a mayor and re- 
corder, who are juftices of the peace and quorum, 
_ twelve magiftrates, three of whom are juftices, and 
twenty-four common-councilmen. Be. 
/ Here are ‘two fine churches, and two or three 
miceting-houfes for diffenters, and French refugees, 
as alfo a free-fchool, and an hofpital for blue-coat — 
a naam a aie cries 6k ae 
-Oppofite to this place, on the other fide Ham, 
Ouze, is fituated Mount Edgcumbe, the feat of 
the Lord. Edgecumbe, deemed one of the nobleit 
profpects in England ; overlooking at once the fea, _ 
the hatbour, citadel and town of Plymouth, and ~ 
the country adjacent for a great way. Pe 
‘A good Englifhman cannot but be pleafed with 
‘every inftance of attention paid by the admini- 
‘ftration to the fafety and improvement of our places’ 
_of ftrenoth and maritime ‘force in this kingdom, 
‘Plymouth, Portfmouth, and Chatham, have parti-’ 
cularly been creat objects of their care, as we fhall 
fee in the defcriptidn we ‘have given of thofe three 
- famous 
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famous places, as well as others on thé fea-coatts ; 


_ and of the profperous fituation of the royal navy 


of Fneland, which makes us the moft: refpectable 
nation in the world, with regard to our marine. 
Much has been done by our former princes in this 
particular: but nothing in our own time is ne- 
glected, that may contribute to fo good an end. 
An act paffed in the 31ft year of his Majefty King 
George the Second’s reign, inttitled, \“* An aét fot 
velting certain meffuages, lands, tenerments, and 
hereditaments, for the better fecuring of his Mas. 
jefty’s docks, thips, and ftores at Portfimouth, 
Chatham, dnd Plymouth, and for the better forti-. 


‘fying the town of Portfmouth, and Citadel of Ply- 


mouth, in truftees for certain ufes, and for other’ 
purpofes therein mentioned.” And in the 32d year 
of his faid late Majefty’s reign, another aét paffed, 
‘“* For making compenfation to the proprietors of | 
fuch lands and hereditaments, as have been pur- 
chafed for the ufes mentioned in the former; to 
‘Both which we refer our readers. 

Plympton, about fix miles from Plymouth, takes. 
its name likewife from the river Phym.. It was. - 
made a borough in the reign of Edward the Third, 
by Baldwin de Rivers, Earl of Devon; and had 4 
caftle erected here, the feat of one of the ancient 
Farls of that name, who were Barons of Plymton. 
Queen Elizabeth incorporated it under the name of 
a mayor, aldermen, recorder and other officers. It. 
1s Called Plymton Earls, or Maurice, (its church 


_ being dedieated to that Saint) to diftinguith it from) 


Plymton St. Mary’s; halfa mile off. The guildhafl 


‘here is fupported by ftone pillars, and the beft free- 


{chool in thofe parts, built om the like pillars, in 


the year 1664, by Sir John Maynard, ‘one of the 


truftees of Eliezus Hele, Ffg. who gave fifteen 


hundred pounds a year for fuch ufes, This is alfo 


one of the Stannary towns. 
r Bb Plympton, 
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Plympton St. Mary, which we have suf men-) 


tioned, was once the mother church of Plympton ~ 


Earls. It had a college of a dean and four preben-_ 


daries, founded by one of the Saxon Kings, who 


were difplaced. by one of the Bithop of “Exeter, 


becaufe they would not not part with their whore, 
and a priory, of canons regular erected in their 
ftead. After the diffolution, King Fdward VI. 
gave the tithes of this parifh, with. its CAPS, to 


the dean and canons of Windfor. 


a 


Plymftoke, below Plympton St. Mary, on the 
river Plym,, which formerly - belonged to the abbey 
of Taviftoke, into. whofe poffeffion it came in the 
following manner. One Child, whofe. lands thefe 


were, dying without iffue, left it, after his death, 


to Me hatiaeune church he Gite: happen to be. bu- 
ried in; and having loft his company and his way 


one night i in Dartmore foreft, where he had been 
, hunting i in avery cold feafon, was thereby ftarved 


to death 1; the Taviftock, men hearing of it, feized 


1 


his body to bury in their abbey church, which. the. 


people of Plymftoke to prevent, poffefied them- 


~ felves of a bridge, over which they were to pafs, but 
the Taviftock men run up a flight bridge, fill 
called Guile Bridge, and conveyed the body to their. 


abbey ;, by which they fecured the manor. 


Eaft of this road is another, which leads ‘oun 
Exeter to Dartmouth ; before we fare of which, 


we fhall take notice of | 


7 otne/s, about an hundred and ninety- -cight sites . 


from London. Leland fuppofes its ancient name 


to. have been Dodonefe, 1. € a rocky town, as its 


fituation is upon an afcent of the river, both {tony 


and rocky. It has a fine bridge over the river 


Dart, leading to Berry Pomeroy, eight miles, from 


Dartmouth. It is a borough by prefcription, and 
the acy, in the Coun King John made it a — 


_ cor DaeF ation 


i As Cree as 


corporation, confifting of fourteen burgo-mafters, | 


whereof /one is a mayor, who, with his predeceffor, 
are juftices of the peace. There are twenty com- 
mon-council-men, chofen by the mayor and maf- 
ters. Here is a fpacious church, with a fine tower, 
and four pinnacles, about ninety feet high, a 
town-hall and a free-fchool. Its chief trade is in 
the woollen manufactory, but here are more gentle-- 
men than tradefmen of note, and though the corpo- 
ration is not the richeft in England, yet fo well 
affected are they to the eftablifhment of the prefent. 
royal family, that its loyal addrefs to the late King 
George I. upon occafion‘of the Vienna. treaty be- 
tween the late Emperor and the King of Spain, 
will never be forgot, wherein thefe loyal people 
affured his Majefty of their readinefs, not only to 
grant him four fhillings in the pound land-tax, but. 
if his fervice required it, to give him the other 
_-fixteen fhillings.. This town, which fuffered many 
alterations from the Romans, Saxons, Danes and 
Normans, was formerly walled in, and had four 
gates, befides a caftle and other works, The fa- 
mous Roman Fotrefs-way, which began here, and . 
although near fifteen hundred years old, is ftill vi- 
fible in this place. Here is great plenty of all pro- 
vifions, particularly good fith, and delicate trouts. 
The river here is pretty broad, and the tide flows 
to the height of ten or twelve “feet at the bridge, 
it being within feven or eight miles of the fea. 
Pe ff which they have in fuch great plenty, they. 
catch with the affiftance of a dog, in the following: 
manner: on the fouth fide of the river, and on a 
flip, or narrow cut, or channel, made on purpofe, 
ftands a corn-mill ; the mill- tail, or floor for the 
water below the wheels, is wharfed up on either 
fide with ftone, above high water mark, and for 
above twenty or thirty feet in length below: it, On 
that part of the riyer toward the Tea’ At the ond 
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of. this wharfing i is a grating of wood, the a. 
‘bars of which f{tand bearing inward, fharp. at the 
end, and pointing towards one another, as the wires 
of a moule-trap, 

‘When the tide eis up, the fifh can eon eafe go 
in between the points of thefe crofs-bars; but the 
mill being fhut. down, they can go no fart her up- 
-wards ; and, when the v ater ebbs again, are left 
behind, not being able to pafs the ‘points of the 
grating, which, like a moule- -trap, keeps them in; 
do hari they are left at the bottom, with- about a 
foot ora foot and a half water, At low water may 
be feen about filty or haty {mall falmon, from {e- 
venteen to twenty inchés long, which the country 
_people called falmon peal ; and to catch thefe, they 
throw in a net on a hoop, at the end of a pole, the 
' pole going acrofs the hoop, which, in fome places . 

they call a fhove-net.. The net being fixed at one 

end of the place, they put in| 4 dog, which. is 
taught his trade before-hand, sae she. ‘oublena end, 
-and he drives the fifh into the net; fo that only 
holding the net ftill in its place, the man takes up 
two.or three and thirty falmon peal at the firit 
-ume, which are fold for two pence a piece, 

North of, Dartmouth, is 

Torbay, a village with a bay in the Print folias- 
nel, where was the general ftation of our fleets dur- 
_ing King Wil Niarh’ s war with France. . It. gave 
title to Admiral Herbert, when he was created Earl | 
of Torrington by King AV illiam, who, when Prince 
of. Orange, landed. here on. the 5th of November, 
1638, from the fleet which broug! at him from Lai: 
- Jand, under that » Admiral’s command. Near. this 
bay is 3 ren narkablé well that ebbs and. flows five 
or fix ipches every hour, though it feems to have 
no communication with the fea; ; nor is the water . 
brackifh, but clear as. chy vitals end: though ‘cold: 
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in fummer, never freezes in the winter. Tt is ef. 
teemed by the neighbouring people to be very me- 
dicinal, efpecially in fevers BM SP | 
_ Inthe bottom of this bay is a beautiful, well. 
built, and fine fituated houfe, called Torr Abbey, 
formerly a religious houfe, Vefpafian is faid to 
shave landed here, when/hc came to attack Arvirar , 
gus, King of Britain, Here alfo William II. 
entered, with a fleet of fix thoufand tran{ports, 
and fifty fail of men of war, under. the condué& 
of Admiral Herbert. — et : 
Dartmouth, two hundred and ‘two miles and an 
. half from London, takes its name from. the river 
‘Dart, which rifes in Dartmore Fore, and runs here 
into the harbour. It ‘was originally divided into 
‘three diftiné towns, viz. Clifton, Dartmouth, and. 
Hardnefs, fince united into one. corporation, con- 
Aifting of a mayor, twelve magiftrates or matters, 
twelve common-council-men, a recorder, &c. The 
‘name of Clifton is derived from the cliffs, on which 
-moft of the houfes are ‘founded, and out of which 
‘many of them were dug. This town was burnt | 
by the French in the reign of King Richard 1. A” 


like attempt was made by them fome time after, 
‘under the command of Monfieur Cattel, but they 
yeceived a brave repulfe, which,’ hiftory fays, was 
chiefly owing to the women, who fought defperate- . 
ly, and took their general, three lords, and twenty- 
three knights prifoners, befides making a terrible 
flaughter of the enemy. The burgeffes of this 
__-towh were made toll-free throughout all England, 

’ by a grant of King Edward III.and they obtained | 
‘the exclufive right of exporting tin, in the reign of 
Kine Richard If. - ket) Ris 

The town is fituated almoft in the form. of a! 
refcent, on the afcent of a fteep cragey hill, with 
an harbour on the eaft fide, where five hundred fail 

of fhips may ride with the greateft fafety. The 

Cs Mogae Sir aia eats “mouth | 
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mouth’ of the harbour is not very broad, but vef- 


© fels enter very fafely into it, the chain being of 


fufficient depth for the bigseft fhip in the royal 
pavy * the entrance is guarded by a good ftrong 
fart, witha platform of guns; befides which, they 
eat {hut up the mouth of it with a chain. There 
are three churches in 4 wn, befides a large dif- 
fenting meeting-houfe 5 t the mother church is 
at the village of T ownfall, about three quarters of 
amile fron Dartmouth. The town, though large | 
and populous is but meanly built, yet the | quay 1s » 
Jarge, and the ftreet before it fpacious. They take 
“great quantities of. pilchards here, which are drove 
-into the harbour, it 1s faid, by numbers of. por- 
poifes, wha purtue them. The people here call 
-othefe thoals by the name of Scocls; and the trade 
is carried om here with as- great a genre of vef. 
fels as any. port in the weit, except Eats 
About three miles wéit of Dartmouth, 
Brixham, a little fithing town, hie is edubaste: 
able for afpring, called Lay-well, which. plainly 
ebbs and flows, and fometimes four times in an 
hour; for eight hours together, about an inch and — 
one eighth, though now and then it Interimits.* 
‘Dodbrook,, is fituated fixteen miles-below Dart- - 
mouth, with a harbour for boats, and a particular 
cuftom of paying tythe to the parfon, in a liquor 
called White dle.- From this town the land runs 
out into a wide front, called by the fea-men, the 
Start Point, and gathers in again at the mouth of 
the river Dart, which we have mentioned before, 
to rife in Dartmore foreft, which is a mountainous 
tract, twenty. miles long and fourteen broad, made 
into a foreft by King John, where near an hundred 
thouland thetp feed Kall une fummer, befides ther 
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cattle, ~The poor people hereabouts, who come 
hither for turf, are the moft ignorant boors in the 
Weit of England, Near this town is — ney: 
Kingsbridge, a pretty and pleafantly fituated 
town, with an harbour for boats, and a Free>\- 
ichool, Li hy tite i, ial 
North of Torbay is Welt Tingmouth, fituated at. 
the mouth of the river Teien, which plainly aco 


' . counts for its derivation. This town’ is remark-. 


_able for the Danes firft arrival. in 970, to infpec. 
this part of the country, before their. invafion” 
with a greater force, when they committed mot 
inhuman and barbarous aéts of cruelty. In the 
reign of Queen Anne it was burnt by the French, 
the houfes being then almoft all thatched, but the 
_whabitants, with the aliftance of a brief, were foon 
able to rebuild better. The haven, on the eat 
part of it, called the Poles, is, in “great meafure,. 
_ taken up by a fhoal of fan » thrown up by the fea. 
- Near this town is ity ihe g fe ; vayike 

Loft Tingmouth, formerly. a borough, whofe ing 
habitants vie with Exeter for the antiquity of their 
town, though at prefent itis but little better than, © 
a village. The Bifhops of this diocefe, in the 
reign of Henry III. granted it three hundred acresi’ 


(of Jand, and it had many privileges, one of which 


is kept up to this day, viz. “ That it claims whar- 
foever is found about’ the body of any perfon 
drowned between a rock, called the Clerk in. the. . 
the eaft, and Hackney in the weft,” They had. 

alfo a prifon, and a market on Sunday, which. they 
would not difcontinue till forced to it by. the 
theriff Pope, in the reign of King Henry IM. ir. 
has a well frequented fair, and an hofpizal, called, 
-the Maudlin, ‘built by the inhabitants of Weft 
Zingmouth. The chief profit of the inhabitants. 
is from the abundance of fea {ith they take here,» 
and fend about the SOUL EY. HN NUE “tht: ‘7 
way From 
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From Exeter there is another ‘road over Dart- 
moor to Taviftock, in the way to which is Cherry- 
Brook; and about a mile beyond, on the right, is 
the remarkable rock called Crockha Torr, and’ or 


left: is 


-Withicombe, where, i iB a ftorm of thunder nad 


lightning, in the fourteenth year of Charles I. a 


ball of fire came into the churth while they were 
at divine fervice, which killed three perfons, and 


wounded fixty-two, overturning the feats and pews, 


and did other damage to. the church, amounting to 


the fum of three hundred pounds. 
 B aviftock, two hundred’ and five miles from perk: 


don, is a very ancient borough by prefcription, 


never incorporated, but gover ned by a portreeve, 
chofen on Michaelmas day, by twenty-four free- 


holders. The town is large, and not meanly built, 


with a handiome parifh church, covered with flate. 
‘This is one of the Stannary towns, and it has two 
alms-houfes, and the remains of the abutments of 


the arch ofa bridge over the river Tave, called 
- Guile Bridge, before taken notice of in our account | 


of Plymftock. Here was formerly a ftately abbe ey; 
built in the year g61, by King Edgar’s fon. In it 
books were printed in the old. Saxon language, 


‘(particularly a Saxon. Grammar in the late civil 


wars.) The fite of this abbey, after the diffolution, 
was given by King Henry VIII. to John Ruffel, 
afterwards Earl of Bedford, and his fucceffors ; to 


whonvit gives title of Marquis. Eight i foutlr 


of Toviftock is 


\ Berealfton, or Bear- Al ons ae is eet on the’ 
-yiver Lave, is a-{fmall but ancient borough, by - 


prefeription, and is governed’ by a portreeve. The 
real name of this towns Beare or Bire, and the 
other part of the word is a corruption of “Alenfon, 
the name of a houfe in France, to which Wi Hiam 
the Conant bettowed it. 


“Wet | 
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Welt of, Exeter, by adifferent road, Okehampton 
is fituated, otherwife Ockington , it is an hundred 
and ninety-three miles and an half from London, 
and derives its name from the river Ock, on which 
it ftands, near a mile from its parifh church, which 
ftands by itfelf on a hill; near the ruins of a caftle 
erected in the reign of William the Conqueror. 
It is an ancient borough and barony, governed by a ° 
‘mayor, eight capital burgeffes, as many affiftants, 
and recorder, ajuftice and atown-clerk. It was 
incorporated by King James!I. Here is a mean 
town-hall, with as mean a chapel of eafe: to which 
in the reign of King James 1. one of the Trelaw- 
neys added a neat little tower, to give it the form 
of achurch. The laft Baron of Okebampton was 
the late Lord Mohun, who was killed ina duel 
with. Duke Hamilton, in the year 1712, who, 
having no iffue the title became extin&. | 

From Exeter, it is eight miles to ~ 
Crediton, vulgo Kirton. It is well feated pretty 
nigh in the heart of the county, partaking both of 
a good air and a good foil. This town is famous 
‘for an epifcopal fee, which’ was removed as_be-- 
fore mentioned at Exeter, by King Edward. the 
Confeffor. It is an ancient borough, and gave - 
birth to the famous St. Winifred, furnamed Bo- 
_niface, who was the firft Archbifhop of Mentz. 
Tiverton, an hundred and. fixty-fix miles from 
London, was formerly called Twyford Town, from 
its two fords over the Ex and Leman, where are 
now ftone bridges. The town is ancient, and — 
noted for the greateft woollen manufacture in the — 
county, nextto Exeter, and excepting that city, is 
efteemed the richeft, if not the'moft populous of 
all the inland towns in Devonthire. AEE L AEE 
Thistown has been a great fufferer by fires; 
one of which broke out April the 3d. 1598, on its 
maket-day, when the flames, raged with fuch vio- 
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lence, thatthe whole town was in a fhort time re= 
duced to afhes, and feveral of its inhabitants were 


burnt in the ftreets and fhops, together with fix 


hundred houfes ; fo that nothing but the church 
and two alms-houfes efcaped. On the 6th of Au- 
guft, 1612, another fire happened as deftruétive, 
and the lofs it fuftained is faid to have amounted 
to thirty-five thoufand pounds. On the 5th of June 
1731, another terrible fire deftroyed two hundred of 
the beft houfes, and moft of the manufaures ; 
when the lofs was computed at fifteen hundred 
thoufand pounds. ‘The parliament paffed an: ad, 
the year following, for rebuilding the town, which 
enjoins, ** That the new built houfes fhould be 
covered with lead or tile inftead of thatch, that 
no perilous trades fhould be exercifed in the public 
ftreets, and no ftacks of corn, ftraw, hay, &c. 
erected there. That fire-engines fhould be pro- 
vided againft the like accident ; that houfes fhould 
be demolifhed to ftop any future fire, and that 
particular houfes fhould be pulled down for widen- 
ing the ftreets and paffages, &c.” sy “a 
_ It has been fince elegantly rebuilt, fo that it 
carries few marks of its late devaftation: and the 
church here not being large enough for the in- 
-habitants, a chapel is fince built by their fubfcrip- 
tion, which, by an act of parliament pafied in 
1733, 1s made a perpetual cure. In the church 
was a chapel built. by the Earls of Devon, and ap- 
propriated for their, burials, but now demolifhed, 
wherein was a tomb for Edward Courtney, Earl 
_of Devonfhire, and his Countefs, having on it 
their effigies in alabafter, richly gilded, (which 
time has not fo much defaced as men) with this 
infcription : ee | 
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ee, Hoe. who lies here? aad 
‘Cis 9, the goode Erle of sebhonhhere, 
Taith Bate, myp wyfe, to mee full deze, 
Cee tybhed togethes fpitp-Eybhe pese. 
Chat wee Cpent we Had, | 
Chat wee lefte we lof, 

Ghat wee gabe wee Have. 


{t is governed by a mayor, twelve principal 
burgeffes, twelve inferior burgeffes or affiftants, a 
recorder, and a clerk of the peace. The mayor 
_ by James the Firit’s charter is goal-keeper, and 
the delivery thereof is to be holden before him 
and the recorder. A great ornament and advan- - 
tage to this town, is a noble large free-fchool, 
founded by Mr. Peter Blondel, a clothier, and a 
native, who gave two thoufand pounds for pur- 
chafing lands to maintain fix fcholars at Oxford 
and Cambridge, to be elefted from this fchool.. 
‘They are now eight, and placed at Baliol College 
Oxford, and Sidney in Cambridge, and he left an 
allowance for a yearly feaft here on St. Peter’s Day, . 
‘.1n his remembrance. | oa ! 

At Tiverton is an ancient feat which formerly 
belonged to the Earls of Devonfhire, now in the 
poffeffion of Sir Thomas Carew, Bart, 
 Barnftaple, an hundred and ninety-three miles 
from London, is fituated on the river Taw. | Its 
name is compounded of the Britifh word Bar, i. e. 
the mouth of a river, and the Saxon word Staple, 
i.e. a mart of trade. It was formerly furrounded 
with walls, and -had a caftle, faid to have been 
built by KingAthelftan. This town enjoyed the 
liberties and privileges of a city, and had alfo a 
_ haven, which became fo fhallow, that moft of the. 
trade removed to Biddiford. Jt is governed by a 
mayor and twenty-four common-council-men, or 

| capital 
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capital burgeffes, of sche two are aldermen, be-: 
fides which, here are alfo a high fteward, recorder, 
deputy recorder, and other officers. | 

This town is pleafantly fituated among hills, in 
the form of a femi-circle, to which the river is ‘a 
diameter. There is a ftrong bridge over it, of fix- 
teen arches, faid to have been built by one Stam- 
ford, of London ; or, according to others, by the 
profits arifiag from a ferry there kept : the ftreets 
ave clean and well paved, and the houfes built of 
ftone, as are all the towns hereabout. Nine miles 
from this town 1s 

Biddeford, an ancient haven town, which takes 
name from its fituation By the Ford, it has a very 
fine bridge over the river Touridge, which was. 
buile in ‘the fourteenth century, on twenty-four 
beautiful and. ftately Gothic arches; though the 
foundation is very firm, yet it ee to fhake at 
the flighteft ftep of a horfe. There are lands {et- 
tled for keeping it conftantly in repair, the reve- 
nues of which are received and laid out by a. 
‘bridge-warden, chofe by the mayor and aldermen. 
The town is clean, well built, and populous, with ~ 
a handfome {treet, that fronts the river, three quar-— 
ters of a mile long, i in which are a noble key and 
cuftom-houfe, where fhips load and unload in the 
bofom of the town, The merchants here keep a 
number of fhips to fetch cod from Newfoundland, 
and others are fent to Liverpool and_ Warrington, 
to fetch rock-falt, which is here diffolved by the 
fea water into iia and then boiled up into a new 
falt, which is juftly called Salt-upon-falt, and with 
this cure their herrings. In this neighbourhood is 

Northam, a nurfery for mariners, with a good 
church, whofe {teeple is a fea mark, for fuch failors 
as Bear with the Bar, in their laneuage. 
* Er rom Biddeford the road continues to 


Hartland, 


' 
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Hartland, atown fituated at’ the fartheft weftern 


) fhore, next Cornwall.’ It 1s much reforted to by peo- 


ple. from Cornwall, and from Barnftaple, Bidde- 
ford, and other towns on the fea coaft, whofe fifh-- 
ing boats often lye under thefe rocks for fhelter, 
from the fouth-eaft or fouth-weft winds, at which 
time the fea-men go afhore here to buy provifions, - 
Very fine cod is taken here, though not in fuch 


_ quantities as on the banks of Newfoundland. 


Clovelly, on the fame fhore to the ealft, is noted 
for the greateft herring fifhery on the coaft ; above 
four hundred boats being laden with them i_one 


day, to the value of more than fifteen hundred 


pounds. 7 : 

~ Other places of note in the north part of this 
county are, Iifarcomb or Alfricumbe, a populous, 
rich, trading place, efpecially. with herrings in. the 
Briftol Channel. It is noted for the conftant lights 
it maintains for the direCtion of failors, for its 
convenience of rebuilding and repairing fhips, and 
for the fafe fhelter to veffels in Ireland from bad 
weather, when it is ‘extremely dangerous for them . 
to run into the mouth of the Taw, which they call 
Barnftaple Water; and this is one reafon that the 
merchants of Barnftaple do much of their bufinefs: 


vat this port. The harbour, with its quay, wharf- 


houfe, light-houte, pilot-boats, and Taw-boats, were 
formerly maintained at the expence of the anceftors 
of Sir Bourchier Wray, Bart. lord of the manor, 
when it hada quay pier, about eight hundred and 
fifty feet long, but by length of time, and the vio- 
lence of the fea, all went to decay; for remedy 
whereof an act paffed in the year-1731, for both, 
repairing andenlarging the piers, harbour, &c. It — 
confifts chiefly of one ftreet of fcattered houfes, 


-almoft a mile in length, from the church to the 


harbour, and is governed by a mayor, bailiff, &c, 
Ac little to the ealt of this town, 1s 


Comb 
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Comb Martin, or Martin’s Comb, it is derived 


from the Britifh word Kaum, which fignifies a low 


fituation, and Martin, a family of the lords of it 
for many ages. Here is a cove for the landing of 
boats; and the neighbourhood yields abundance 
of hemp, the beft in the county. In the reign of . 
King Edward 1. filver mines were difcovered here, 
and three or four hundred men brought from Der- 
byfhire Peak to-work in them. They yielded King 
Edward IH. great profit, but feems afterwards to 
have been neglected till the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, when Sir Beavis Bulmer, a virtuofo in refin- 
ing metals, got up great quantities of filver from 
them, of which he made two rich large cups, one 
whereof he prefented to the then Earl of Bath, the . 
other, weight an hundred and thirty-feven ounces, 
- to Sir Richard Martin, Lord Mayor of London. 

 Appledore, a village fituated by the fea fide, is 
noted for being the place where the Danifh Captain 
Hubba, in the reign of King Alfred, landed, with 
thirty-three fail of fhips, after he had been making 
his ravages and depredations in South Wales. 
Hereabouts was the Caftle of Kenwith, which Hub- 
ba affaulted, but met with a repulfe; twelve hun- 
dred of the Danes being killed on the fpot, their 
captain flain, and their banner Rufan taken, in 
which was the figure of a raven, wrought in needle- 
work by. the daughters of Lothbroke, a Danith 
King. The taking of this enfign was the principal 


- caute of their being defeated, they deeming them- - 


felves invincible whilft it was in their poffeffion. 
The Danes buried their captain on the fhore, and 
according to the manner of the northern nations, 
piled on him a heap of copped ftones, as a monu- 
ment to his memory. From this circumftance, this - 
place took the name of Hubbaftone, but the ftones 
have long been {wept away by the waves, acon 

there 
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there is a place on the ftrand {till known by the 
name of Whibbleftone. } 

In the Britifh Channel is Lundy Ifand, three 
miles long and two broad, encompaffed with inac- 
ceffible rocks, and only one entrance, fo narrow, 
that two men cannot go abreaft. It formerly had 
a fort and a chapel, both now in ruins. The fouth 
part of the ifland has pafturage, famphire, and frefh 
_ water, and fuch plenty of fea fowl, that in the 


breeding time, merchants and mariners who often » 


come afhore for their diverfion, muft be very cau- 
ticus where they ftep, for fear of treading on their 
eggs. ‘The north part is more barren, and has a 
great rock ftanding pyramid wife, called by the 

failors the Conftable or Century. , 

. This is fajd to be the place where William Mo- 
rifco fled, after he had confpired the death of King 
Henry II. at Woodftock. He fortified this ifland, 
became a pirate, and did much damage to the 
coafts, but being at length furprized, he was put 
to death, with fixteen of his accomplices. 
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“pus county glee fe Farther of any iad 
of Great Britain to the weft, and is fuppofed, 
by reafon of its rocky hills, ' of: which feveral are 
to this day called Cara, (to derive its name ‘partly 
from that word, which in the Britith language 
means rock, and partly from the people called 
Gauls, or Waides, who fled hither from the Saxons ; 
though fome think it to be derived’from the’ Latin 
Carnu, or the Britifh Kern,’ which fignifies: Horn, 
becaufe of the form of the two promontories with 
which it fhoots ‘into the fea, “Viz. ‘the Land's End 
and: Lizard’ Point. Pdaaatt, he 
{tis bounded by the Briglifh Chania’? ‘on ‘hie 
fouth ; ‘St!’ George’s Channel, ° ‘on the welt; the 
Briftol: ‘Channel; on the north; “and it 1S parted from 
Devonshire, ‘on the eaft; by tHe tiver Tamer. From 
eaft to weft it is about’ fevénty miles “about forty 
broad, near Devonfhire; but not’ ‘above five fiom 
Mounts Bay to St. Tres; where it is narrowefti © 
has nine hundreds, twenty-one parliamentary ‘bo- 
roughs, twenty-feven market~towns, eighty-nine 
vicarages, an hundred and fixty-one parifh’churches, 
befides chapels of eafe, and betwixt twelve and 
thirteen hundred villages ; the whole containing 
about twenty-five thoufand houfes, and an hundred 
i wd eae 19 3 | 
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and. twenty-fix thoufand inhabitants. Its circum-. 
ference is computed at an hundred and fifty miles, 
and its acres, at about nine hundred and fixty thou- 
fand; but, according to a furvey made in the 
reign.of King Edward I, as related by Mr. Carew, 
it contained then fifteen hundred thoufand, which 
. makes it more probable, that the Scilly Iflands 
were once a part of it, though fince divided from 
it by the fea, which is therefore called the Lione/s, 

Its chief rivers are, the Tamer and Harnel, the 


former of which rifes near Hartland, in the north 


fide of the county, runs to the fouth, and falls into 
_ the Channel at Plymouth ; the latter falls into the 
Briftol Channel at Padftow. “4 OL hares 
_ The air is clear and healthful, but fharp; and 
its being almoft encompafied with the fea, fubjects 
it to. violent gufts of wind. . The {pring here is ob- 
- ferved. to be more backward, and the fummer more 
temperate ; the. autumn fruits and the corn-harveft, 
later than elfewhere in England, but the winter 
milder.. The country, though fo mountainous and 
~. yocky,-has all kinds of foil; in the vallies there 
is plenty of pafture ; and the land near the fea is 
manured with a fea weed, called Ore Wood, and a 
fat fort of fand, formed by the erating of the fhells, 
which the wafh of the fea rolls. and. dafhes againft 
one another. Here are. the beft flate,tiles, which 
are not only ufed in England, but exported in great 
quantities. abroad; as alfo the moor ftone, (fo 
called, becaufe found in moorifh grounds) which 
is of great ufe for. facing windows, doors, and chim- 
nies;-and, when polifhed, looks as well as the 
Egyptian granate. It. abounds with, mines..of tin 
and lead; and along with the tina yellow.ore is dug, 
called Mundic, which affords copper as.good as the 
Sweedifh. The ore emits. a fuffocating, vapour, 
and the water thatruns from it, after it is. burnt, 
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is poifonous, though before it isa fpeedy cure for 
wounds, ~~ sh vie sik hada outa Mauch, uta 

_ Their horfes and other cattle are generally {malls 
their fheep have for moft-part’no horns, but their 
fiefh is very godd, and ‘the wool finer than thofe 
that have. As they have no deer, but the fallow 
kind, in particular parks, fome gentlemen ‘let their 
black cattle run wild, and then hunt and kill 
them like deer, though they have foxes, badgers, 
and otters enough to yield them fport,. © 

On their rivers and bays, are trout, lobfters, 
oyfters, plaice, foles, &c. but thofe they: profit 
moft by are pilchards, (called the Spanifh capon) 
becaufe the Spaniards ferve them up drefled with | 
oil and lemon, as a dainty ; they fwarm upon their 
coafts from July to November, in fuch quantities, 
that half a million have been caught at one 
draught, and eight or nine hundred hogfheads 
_ filled with them in one feafon, at one. fifhery, 
viz. at Moufhole near Mounts-bay. , . 

Here are multitudes of fea-fowl, with wood- 
cocks and other land-fowl ; but the moft remark- 
able is that called the Cornith clough, a- ravenous 
fort of crow, with a red bill and feet, which breeds 
‘on the ‘coaft, between the Land’s End and the 

Lizard Point. It is fuch a thief, that thofe: which 
are kept tame and full fed, will carry away and hide | 
knives, forks, {fpoons, and the like, or even money 
‘that it finds about a houfe; and fuch an incendiary 
too, that fometimes they are faid to have ftolen fire- — 
_ brands, or lighted candles, and by lodging them in 

thatch, corn, or hay, fet houfes and barns on fire. 

- Their chief metal and manufacture is tin. When 
the ore is brought above ground in the ftone, it is 
broke with hammers, and then carried to the 
ftamping mills, which make it ready for other 
‘mills, whereby it is ground to  svieaall afier it is 
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wathed and cleaned from earth; 8c.,\it is, melted at 
the blowing-houfes, into pigs of three or four-hun- 
dred weight, smarked, with, the}owners. name, ‘and 
the value is fet uponsit at/the coining-houfe; where 
it is, aflayed to: know, what itis worth. The times 
- for| coining or marking it are Midfummer or Mi- 
chaelmas;,.and for fuch as have not their tin then 
ready, there is a -poft,,coinage at Lady Day -and 
Chriftmas. The ftamp: is ‘the feal . of the “Duchy 
of Cornwall... The tinners are repulated. by Stan; 
nary laws ; fo called from Stannum, the Latin word 
for,Tin , and the trials of their caufes are by: Juries 
returned by the mayors of the Stannary towns, - 
for which purpofe courts are held by the lord war-_ 
den of the Stannaries, who, has alfo a deputy. 
‘When. all the legal duties. are, farishi ds, the tinner 
may fell his tin where he will, ,only fe the: King, or 
the Duke of Cornwall have a mind tobe purcha- 
fers, they haye the right, of pre-emption. How 
long thefe mines have -been-difeovered or operated 
cannot be afcertained, but it appears,that they were 
worked by the Britons in. the time of the Romans, 
and that \the’ Phoenicians traded. hither for tin. 
The Saxons feem to have neglected the mines ; but 
after the Normans came, overy the Earls of Corn- 
wall were fo-enriched by them, that from time to 
time they granted the'tinners néw officers and. pri- 
wileges, One is, that no Englifhman in that Duchy 
Shall pay. for exporting Cornifh cloth: a privilege — 
‘which, was firft granted them by Edward the Black 
Prince, and-has been; always enjoyed by, them in 
confideration of their paying four) fhillings for the 
_ goinage of every, hundred weight, whereas Devon- 
Shire pays no more than eight.pence. , ‘They have 
alio the freedom -to, take: fand out of theea,.and — 
carry it to any part, of the county, for. manure. 
King ,Charles,Jyalfoggranted them they privilege, to 
jiradesto all parts of the world as a reward for their 
loyalty - 
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loyalty t0 him, for which he! wrote. ‘them ‘a lettet 
of; thank$an 1 643';'andordered it to be read and | 
recorded in-every church and chapel.in the county. 
The coinage towns are, Lefkard, ‘Leftwithiel, T ru- 
to, Helfton) and» Penzance:;) and: the: ‘tinners | age), 
reckoned: at Jeaft an hundtedthoufand.. Ue 

.« The mundic, in which the’tin lies, as in ‘its ibed 
yields. fuch a quantity,,of| Lapis Calaminaris, for . 
making brafs, thatinftead of importing copper and 
brafs, which we did yearly: heretofore, to the amount 
of an hundred thoufand ei ‘we now Ean as 
much, if not more. sd ey 

As for. the pilchards, the diieretants export vat 
quantities to foreign markets, for which’ they fic — 
them by fuming, preffing, and pickling : thefe are 
falred, -but not ‘cutted, the entrails. being reckoned 
the bett part ; and: after having been piled in heaps, 

‘dn accellar for ten days, and prefied, ‘toy drain off 
the fuperfluous moifture of the blood and falt, they 
ate bartelled up-with pickle, for Frances; but with- 
out it for Spain, Italy, and other hotter: countries. 

3 The. people in» general are well bred, ‘and. the 
gentry. fo fociable ; ‘and refpeétful to ‘one; another, 
that they commonly intermarry among: themfelves, 
from whencevarote the proverb, That atl the Cornish 
men ate Coufins.. The natives of this county, who are 
efpeciallyrerhdrkable'for great ftrength and activi~ 
ty, as well:-af ftarure;,: have: been. long famed: for 
theirfkilliin wreftling, vand_ particularly for their 
clofure called the Corni/h bug. One of their poets, 

Michael. Blaumpinus,, after ia long: hharrangue! upon 
his countrymens’ prowefs, tells us, in his» jingling 
-verfe,. how King Arthur always: potted: them an the 
frontof, the: battle, and | legac igdes boldly-with this 
diftich;* waomsihaq of etmern swolyiiet 
ets SOO seas adawa Slodw oil To sno gisciw 
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« Quid nos deterret ? fi firmiter in pede ftemus, . 
«© Fraus non nos fuperet, nihil‘eft quod non fu- 
“f: peremeas.? 005 ho Qisv oral Dees: 


Their principal and peculiar recreation. is Hurl 
ing, at which twenty or thirty men make matches on 
a fide at this diverfion. A ball is: thrown up, 
which is generally of filver, and becomes the prize 
of that party which feizes and carries it to the goal _ 
appointed for it... Another kind of hurling matches, _ 
but not quite fo inoffenfive, are made by gentlemen, 
who, at a day appointed, bring each of them the 
men of feveral parifhes, of one name; as fuppofe . 
all the Johns againft the Toms, or firft or fecond 
fons againft the youngeft fon, and the goals are 
fet four or five miles off, where nothing at all is- 
faid about matching, but the ball thrown up, and. 
a bloody: fkirmifh generally follows, in fpite of 
friendfhip, kindred, or any other tye, and in de- 
fiance of briers, bogs, and ponds: after which the — 
prevailing party generally prefent the ball as a tro- 
phy, to the particular gentleman who brought 
‘themin; and he, in return, fets open -his ‘cellar 
doors, to make them merry. ie Me eee 

Ever fince King Edward III. created his eldeft 
fon, the Prince of Wales, Duke of. Cornwall, the 
eldeft fons of the Kings of England have had that 
title; and they not only appoint the fheriffs of this 
county, but have peculiar royalties and preroga- 
tives"in certain actions, and. in the Stannaries, 
wrecks, cuftoms, &c. for which they appoint feve- 
ral officers. : ba Roma Te | i 
_ > This county, though fituateinan angle of the king- 
dom, fo remote from royal refidence, fends no leds 
than forty-four members to parliament, which is 
within one of the whole number that gome from 
‘North Britain, and almoft double the quantity e 

turne 
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turned. .from-the whole principality of Wales, or 
from.any of the counties of England, fome of 
which are much larger, if not. three times \more 
populous and wealthy than Cornwall ;. but how fo. 
many of its little fea-ports and fifhing towns, of 
_ which there are fix or eight that have not a parifh 
_ church in either, came-to. be privileged with fend- . 
ing as many members. to the grand inqueft: of the 
nation, as the counties of Bucks, Effex, Middlefex 
and Surry do, with the opulent and magnificent 
cities of London and Weftminfter, and. the great 
trading borough of Southwark, all put together 2 
How, I fay, this came to be indulged with fo many 
parliamentary boroughs, cannot be clearly account- 
ed for, except by fuppofing it to be owing to the 
interefts of its Dukes, who have for many ages 
been heirs to the crown, or that they were incorpo- 
rated (as they were all but feven or eight) by Ed- 
ward the. Vith, Queen Elizabeth, King James I, 
and. King Charles I. as an encouragement for the 
great. revenue. which the county yielded to the. 
crown from. tin, -But,, whatever was the-caufe, we 
have feen this certain effect of it, that the number 
of electors are fo few, in many of the places, that 
adminiftration, be it. of which fide foever, ‘as to 
party, has ufually a great reliance on the eleétions 
of. this. county, in every new parliament, in order 
to maintain a majority inthe Houfe of Commons.. 
‘The parliamentary boroughs, each of -which-re- 
turn two members to parliament, as the county alfo 
does, which make up the forty-four, are as follow: 


Launcefton, Camelford,... St. Ives, - 
Lefkard,. .. Weftlow, Fowewiihisin) 
_ Leftwithiel,. Eaftlow, . . . St. Germans, 
Truro, ”. . -Grampound ... St, Michael, 
Bodmin,.. +. Penryn, ..._» . “Newport, 
.. Helfton,”.. Tregony,. . | St. Maws, 
- Saltath, .: - Boffincy, ..._ Keilington, 
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210 We (all eats louie furtrey OF this 1couirity 4in the 
fouthtealt aneles-€roffing?hétefore from Plymouth 
overCriniblc paflhge) "we come to <4 7 Moti 
ot Se Gymncn etwochiridred & nd twe ty three miles 
front Juoridoni" was’ oncé?asBithop’s fee, tranflated 
from Bodmnyii« hither; “afterwards 49° ‘Crediton, 
and? fron theétice® tol Exeter? “It derives ‘its name 
from! StoGermany' Bihop’ of “Auxerre, in Burgun- 


? ae 


one oe eae kh erase) he me we Gd AR eels PAPE ao + 
ayjowhotamelover frdm Fratice; to’ preach againft 


thevherely Of Pelagitis,iwhich then began to’fpread 


ino England; and*todk' up his-refidence here’ “The 
fuinsof théepifcopal'paladeat Cuttenbeck, a mile 
andca ‘half from the" town) which dwindled after- 
wardsintd 4 farnrhotfe}-are Mill vifible. This bo- 
yough,owhiclpferds' members to parliament is now 

almok Getayéd, ahdionly’a village, without ‘a-mar- 


 ketythoveh it -is the? latoelt’ parith’ in the whole 


county. (Phe. church, whichis large'and / hand- 
fortes! was *beautified’ bya gentleman ‘of the’ name 


of) Blliot{@ who" Hkewife “fepaited the: f{effions- 


“honfey endowed! ‘a “publie’fclioolNerey anc! was a 


peat benefactor to this town’ inother refpects. He 
Wasibutied: in’ this church, and has afinéTealian 
patty. colowred ‘monument! ere€téd Yto*his temory; 
by his widow. °°Tn the eHureh “is ah epiftopal chair, 
aid feveral ‘other feats beloriging to canons.” “cdg | 
2 "Phis towacis pleafantly WAtuatéd on “an°eminence, 
andiisbuile in theform' of anamphitheatre.”’ “The 
Gruseibhwhas induced Hany ofl the -Cornifh ‘gentry 


fo ereehenany plealant howled in its*heighbouthoods 


“Ta the me Pi dad an ne | Ps ome y ava SS YO OL ee ~ 
pap linisdaid chatino parifly in Englend-can boatt 


of fo many’ gerttlemens {eatsarid lordfhips ‘4s this, 
. © wie Suey ae oy at fs sits be 4 “ % 
st includiiie “feventeen villages’ 'and the ‘town: of 


Sairafi for Saltath churcli’#8 only a chapel of -eafe 
| OUESB Roe 3) 


to S#eGerman’s. onuogninae) ‘POF, 
Weltiofathis town, on the'¥ed coaft, ig 
Foways®'0e “Foy, two <bistidted and_ thirty-nine 

miles-dndan half from Liendon: It is an’anctent 

ee | ' borough 
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borough town, and ‘was formerly very large and 
powerful ; however, at this prefent time it is a po- 
pulous and pretty town, extending for above a 
' mile on the weft fide of a river of its own name, © 
and inhabited by a great many merchants, who. 
_ have a- great fhare in the fifhing trade, efpecially 
pilchards. Here is alfo a coinage for the tin. 
This town was formerly fo eminent, that, the 
Foyens, as the inhabitants were then called, were 
able to fit out large fleets, not only of merchant- 
fhips, but even of men of war. Mr. Camden fays, 
that they had at times triumphed over all the 
Cinque Ports, for which reafom the town of Foy 
quartered fome part of the arms of every one of 
them, with itsown; which gave rife to the name 
of the ‘* Gallants of Fowey.” Their prowefs is 
evinced by their having fitted out fleets againft the 
French, vanquifhed them, and took feveral of their 
men of war. | 
Edward the Fourth, favoured this town fo much, - 
that when the French threatened to come up the 
river witha powerful navy, to burn the town, he 
caufed two forts to be built, at the public charge, 
for its fecurity, the ruins of which are ftill vifible = 
but he was afterwards fo difgufted with the townf- 
men, for officioufly falling on the French, after a 
truce was proclaimed, that he effectually difarmed 
them, and took away their whole fleet, fhips, 
tackle, apparel and furniture; and fince that time 
we do not read of any of their naval exploits, nor that 
they ever attempted to recover their ftrength at fea, 
In the laft Dutch war there.was a chain two hun- 
dred feet long, drawn acrofs the river, betwixt the 
two. forts above mentioned, which they fay was 
 ftolen from them and carried to Dartmouth. 
The corporation confifts of a mayor, recorder, 
eight aldermen, a town-clerk, and two affiftants. 
| Begs ry Gey The 
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‘The mayor, for the time Beiie: and the next year 
after, and the fenior aldermen, are juftices of the 
peace. Keeping ftill weft we come to | 

Tregony, two hundred and fifty-fix miles from 
London, ftands on the ‘river Falle, which is navi- 


gable to it by boats from F almouth. Tt was for- 


merly governed by a portreeve, but incorporated 
by James I. with a mayor, recorder, and feven ca- 
pital burgeffes. The manor belonged to the ancient 
and now ennobled family of Bofcawen, to whom 


it came in the reign of Edward I. and me once on- 


a es 


the top of a mount, a caftle, called Pomeroy Caftle, 


from its ancient (erae: the Pomeroys. It sere 
two returns to parliament i in the reign of Edward 


1. but no more till the fifth of Elizabeth ; the mem- ; 


bers are chofen by the corporation, and: the inhabi- 
tants, and returned by the mite The chief ma- 
nufacture here is ferge. 

North of Fowey 1 1s | + | 

Lefwithiel, called in the Britifh time, Up Uchel 
Coed, i.e. an high place with wood. It became after- 
wwardsthe ancient refidence of the Dukes of Cornwall. 
The ruins of a caftle belonging‘to them are ftill to 
be feen, on a rifine sround, “at ‘a little diftance from 


oD 
the town. ‘The ‘church is an handfome edifice’, 


but the fteeple carries the marks of the civil wars 


in the reign of Charles I. when the great hall and 


Exchequer of the faid Dukes of Cornwall were 


alfo utterly defaced.’ Some fay this town was for 


merly the county-town ,; and it {till retains feveral . 


advantages, which fupport its igure: As, 1.‘That 


it Is one of the coinage, or flannary towns. ©2. The 


common goal ‘for the whole’ ftannary is here, as 

are alfo the county courts for Corfwall.-°3) It 

has the privilege of fending two stone So) to par- 

tiament. 5 

OPP rere 18 3 + eek cavalcade J kept up at his town, 

‘which is very remarkable ; the particulars, as they 
- are 
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are related by Mr. Carew, in his Survey of Corn- 


} 


wall, are as follow: 


‘- Upon.little Eafter Sunday, the freeholders of 


this town and manor, by themfelves or their depu- » 


ties, did there affemble: Amongft whom one (as it 
fell to his lot by turn) bravely apparelled, gal- 
lantly mounted, with a crown on his head, a fcep- 
tre in his hand, and a {word borne before him, and 
dutifully attended by all the reft, alfo .on horfe- 
back, rode‘through the principal ftreet to the 
church: the curate, in higgbeft defeen, folemnly re- 


. 


ceived him at the church-yard ftile, and condu&ed . 


him to hear. divine fervice. After which, he re- 
_ paired with the fame pomp to a houfe provided for 
that purpofe, made a feaft to his attendants, kept 


the table’s end himfelf, and was ferved with knecle — 


ing affay, and all other rights due to the ftate of -a 
- prince; with which dinner the ceremony ended, 


and every man returned home again. The pedi- - 
gree of this ufage is derived from fo many defcents ~ 


- of ages, that the caufe and author outreach remem- 
_brance. Howbeit, thefe circumftances afford acon- 
- jecture, that it fhould betoken royalties appertain- 
ing to the honour of -Cornwall.” | 
Leftwithiel is governed by feven capital burgeffes, 
of which one‘is mayor, and feventeen affiftants, or 
-common-councilmen, ‘ 2 
On a hill near Leftwithiel, the chief governors 
of Cornwall had their principal feat in former 
times, in Leformill, or Loftormin Caftle, which was 


\ 


anciently a very famous ftructure.. It ftood for 


fome time in a noble park; which, among others, 
was difparked in the reign of Henry VIII, ~ 


- On the left of Leftwithiel, is Boconok, the feat 


of Thomas Pitt, Efq. brother to the Earl of Chat- 
_ ham. : 


London, is a confiderable town, well built and in- 
; habited 


Lefkard, two hundred and twenty miles from 


¥ 


4 
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habited. It is’one of the five Stannary towhs for - 


Cornwall, and was once ftill more eminent, and 


had a eood caftle and a larce houfe, where the 
Dukes of Cornwall kept their court. It alfo en- 
joys feveral privileges, efpecially by the favourof the 
Black Prince, who was Prince of Wales and Duke 
of Cornwall, who refided here ; and, in return, they 
fay, this town and the country round it, raifed a 
great body of ftout young fellows, who entered 
into his: fervice, and followed his. fottinies in his 
wars. Here was alfo anciently. a chapel, much 
reforted to by pilgrims, in popifh times: and in the 


town is a fountain of very clear water, to which 


many miraculous cures were attributed. ° Gees 


The town hall here’is a handfomie building, on 


which is a turret, with a fine clock, with four - 


dials, that coft near two hundred pounds, the gift 
of Mr. Dolben, one of their late members. The 
corporation has likewife received valuable prefents 
of plate from other of their members, particularly 


two large filver mugs, well gilt, and feveral filver | 


cups, one of which has this toping motto round its 


Qui fallit in aaa fallit in Omnibus. 


The Sa hey is a large and ancient Rirndeare: de- 


dicated to St. Martin. There is a fine HAUT in 


the market place, and a large diffenting meeting- 
houfe; of which places of worthip, there is faid to 


be only three in the county, and thofe but inconfi-- 


derable; whereas in the neighbouring, county of Devon, 
there are reckoned about tals the Re of which 


are extremely large. 


- In our courfe towards the fea coaft, we pafs by 

Grampound, two hundred and forty- three miles 
from London. Itis a market town and a borough, 
governed by a mayor, eight aldermen, and town-. 


*® 


clerk. The town’ is ancient, and is an appendix , 
4 3 ‘ = ta: 
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to the Duchy of Cornwall. Here is no parifh 
church, but only a chapel of eafe to the adjacent 
parifh of St. Creed. Some remains are here to be 
feen of a famous Coedfata, which, in the Britith 
fignifies Feton Wood, granted with all the lands in 
it to the town, in the reign of King Edward IIT. 

Trure, two: hundred and fifty-one miles from 
London, is a branch of the port of Falmouth, 
has the benefit of coining tin, and the lord warden 
of the Stannaries holds his parliament here. Its | 
chief trade is in fhipping off tin and copper ore, 
the latter of which abounds in the hills between 
_ this place and St. Michael’s, and is much improved 
fince the copper mills were erected near Briftol. It _ 
was incorporated in the reign of King John, and 
fince by Queen Elizabeth, with a mayor.and bur- 
geffles, and it is now governed by a mayor, four 
aldermen, (chofen out of twenty-four capital bur- 
geffes) and a recorder. Its mayor is alfo mayor | 
of Falmouth, and the quayage of goods laden or 
unladen here, belong to this corporation, 

At the mayor’s election out of the aldermen, . 
the maces, are, by command of the lords of the 
manor, delivered up by him to their ftewards, till | 
fix-pence is paid for every houfe in the town by 
way of acknowledgment, and then they are returned. 
to the corporation. The people of this town drefs 
and live fo elegantly, that the pride of Truro is 
one of the bye words of this county, and the quar- 
ter feffions for its fouth and weft divifions, being, 
generally held here, is pretty well ftocked with 
attornies. This town ftands at the conflux of two 
rivers that almoft encompafs it, and form a large 
wharf, with a commodious quay for vefiels of 
about an hundred tons., The ftreets are regular, 
with a large market-houfe, and a great old church, 
not inferior to any in the county for its Gothic 
building. The markets which are Wednefday and 
Saturday — 
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Saturday are well frequented ; the fairs are. Wed- 
- nefday after Midlent Sunday, Wednefday in-Whit- 
fun week, November 19, and December 18. This 
place gave title of Baron to the Radnor family, be- 
fore they were Earls. It had a market and fair fo 
early as Edward I. and then began to fend mem- 
bers to parliament, who are chofen-by the cor- 

poration, and returned by the mayor. . 

In the parith of St. Clere, is a piece of antiqui- 
ty, which they call she other Half Stone; which is 
indeed two ftones fixed: in the oround 3 and, by 
mortices in each, they feem to have been heretofore 
joined together. Both of them were curioufly 
wrought by diaper work carving; but one of 
them hath the following in{cription, thus placed, 
in wie antique characters : 

DONI 
‘ERT: RO 
GAW 140 
PRO AN 
| IM A. | 
implying, that Dungarth, or Doniert, ‘(King of 
@orcieaite who was drowned in the year 782) gave 
this land for the good of his foul. 

Not far diftant, is an heap of large ftones, Heian | 
which hes a great ‘tone, fafhioned like a cheefe, and 
feems by the eye as if it were prefied into that 
form by the weight that lies upon it; and hence 

they callit Wring Cheefe, or Cheese Wring. Thefe 

feem to be naturally fo piled, in the manner we 
fee them, upon one another, the leaft at the bot- 
tom ; they lie afkew, and not perpendicularly. 

Penryn, two hundred and fixty-one miles from 
‘London, ftands on a hill at the entrance of Fal-  - 
mouth Haven, by Pendennis Caftle, and has fo 
many gardens and orchards that it refembles. a_ 
town ina wood, It is well watered with rivulets, 


and has an arm of the fea.on each: fide of it, with 
a good 
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a good cuftoni: houfe and ‘quay, and. other neat 
buildings! It“drives on a confiderable trade in 
drying ‘and vending pilchards, and-in the New- 
foundland fifhery, fo that here are many merchants. 
It was anciently governed by a portreeve ; but - 
King James I.. made it a corporation, confifting of 
a mayor, eleven aldermen, twelve common-council- 
men, with a recorder, fteward, &c. an office of re- 
cord every three weeks, with a prifon, and power 
to try felons in their jurifdi@ion: And-he granted 
that the mayor and two aldermen fhould be-juftices 
of the peace, and that~they fhould have a guild- 
hall: “Here was once-a’ monaltery, which was a cell 
to Kirton, and here is ftill to be feen-a tower and 
part of the garden walls, the ruins’ of -a ‘collegiate 
church, founded by Branfeomb, Bifhop of Exeter, 
of which fee the corporation holds “a manor of the 
town, paying the Bifhops @ quit-rent, for the mar-_ 
kets, which are Wednefday and Saturday, and for 
the fairs, which are May ‘1, July 27; ‘and ‘Decem- 
ber 21. It had-once'a market alfo-on E riday. It 
has ‘no church nor chapel, but belongs to the pa- 
rifh ot Gluvious, a quarter of -a- hile of} Tt 
has fent thembers to parliament ever fince the. fire 
year of Queen Mary, and King Jarmes TI. -in pur- 
fuance of his view to’enflave the nation, by putting 
all corporations under’ the. influence of the | crown, 
granted it a new charter, whereby their éleGion 
was vetted in the- magiftracy only; ‘but the defien 
being too barefaced, it was-never madé‘ufe’ of ; ; a. 
“the inhabitants who pay {cot and lot,: which are-not 
much above an ‘hundred, being’ the. electors. Mr, 
Rymer gives this very” ‘remarkable. ‘account, how 
Peniyn was once faved ‘by a. company ‘of ftrolling 
players, viz. * That ‘towards the latter end of : the 
fixteenth century, ‘the ‘Spaniards’ were ‘landing to 
burn’ the town, juft as the ‘players were fetting 
Sampfon upon the Philiftines ; which performance 
was 
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was accompanied with fuch drumming and fhout- — 
ing, that the Spaniards thought fome ambufh was ~ 
Jaid for them, and fcampered back to their fhips. — 
ueen Elizabeth founded a free-fchool here. ‘The 
feal of the town is a curled head, according to the 
‘fignification of the name. - 7 
Falmouth, two hundred and eighty-two. miles __ 
from London, is by much the richeft and beft trad- 
ing town in this-county, though not fo ancient as 
its neighbouring town, Truro; and, indeed, 1s in 
fome things obliged to acknowledge its feniority ; 
and the Truro men receive feveral duties collected 
in Falmouth, particularly. wharfage, for the mer- 
chandize landed or fhipped off; but the town has 
got the trade, or, at leait the beft part of it, from 
the other, which is chiefly owing ‘to its fituation, 
for, lying upon the fea, but within the very en- 
trance, fhips of the greateft burden come up to the 
very quay; the whole royal navy might ride 
fafely in the road; whereas the town of ‘Truro ly- 
ing within, and at the mouthof two frefh rivers, 
is not navigable for veflels of above.an hundred and 
fifty tons, or thereabouts, the trade at Truro being 
chiefly, if not altogether, ‘for the fhipping.off block 
tin, and copper ore, the Jatter being lately found 
in large quantities in fome of the. mountains be- 
tween Truro.and St. Michael’s, and which is much 
improved fince feveral mills have been erected .at 
Briftol, and-other parts, for the manufactures of bat- 
tery-ware, as.itjis called. F a He 
Falmouth. is well built, has abundance of fhip- 
ping belonging to. it, is full, of rich merchants, — 
and has an increafing trade, .becaufe of the fetting 
up, of late years, the Englifh packets between 
this port and Lifbon; which occafions a new com- 
merce between. Portugal and this town, amount- 
ing to a very great value. There are packets alfo 
| . ho eftablifhed 
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eftablifhed to the Groyne i in Spain, and to the Welt 
Intigees een 

It is true, part of this trade was founded ina 
clandeftine commerce carried on by the faid packets 
at Lifbon, where, being the King’s fhips, and, 
claiming the privilege of fot being fearched or vi- 
fited by the cuftom-houfe officers, they found means 
to carry off great quantities of Britith manufac-_ 
tures, which they fold on-board to the Portuguefe 
merchants, and they conveyed them on fhore, as it 
1S fuppofed, without paying cuftom, 

- But the government there getting intelligence of 
it, and complaint being made in England alfo, 
where it was found to be prejudicial to the fair 
merchant, that trade has been effectually {topped ; 
but the Falmouth merchants, having, by this 
means, gotten a tafte of the Portuouete trade, have 
maintained it ever fince in fhips of their own. Thefe 
packets bring over vaft quantities of sold in {pe- 
cie, either.in moidores, or in bars of gold, on ac- 
count of the therchants in’London, , es) 

The cuftom-houfe for all the towns in this port, . 
and the head collector, is eftablifhed at this town ; 
where the duties, including thofe of the other ports, 
are very confiderable, here is alfo a great fifhery for 
pilchards,, and the merchants of Falmouth have the 


chief ftroke in’that gainful trade. 


The country people round about ufed to call 
Falmouth, Penny come quick, and to tell this. ftory 
of the occafion. Within lef than forty. years of 
the reftoration, there was not fo much as one houfe 
where that Aourifhing town now ftands; but a cer- 
tain perfon building a little one, a fale fervant 
of one Mr. Pendaris, came and ‘dwelt in it; upon 
which that gentleman bid her brew a little ale, 
and on fuch a day, he promifed to come with fome 
gentlemen, and help her to fome money by drink- 
ingitup. She obeyed her mafter’s orders ; but in 


As 
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the meantime, a Dutch veffel came into the har- 
bour, and the crew calling at her houfe, drank out 
all the ale. Mr. Pendaris came with his friends at 
the day appointed, and calling for fome drink, his 
fervant told him fhe had none. Her matter expof- 
tulating with her, fhe told him what had _pafied, 
and faid, Truly, mafter, the Penny came Jo quick, 1 


‘could not deny them. This town is governed by a 


mayor and aldermen. 3 

Pendenis, or Pendinas, is a peninfula, lying at the 
mouth of Falmouth haven, towards the fea; the 
name is an old Britifh word, fignifying the end, or 


head of acity. King Henry VIII. erected a caftle 


here, which was afterwards ftrongly fortified by 


~ Queen Elizabeth, with a very artificial fort to pro- 


tect this part of the country from any foreign. inva- 
fions. | | ; ; 

Oppofite to this is St. Mauds, where is another 
ftrong fort and caftle, with a good platform of 
guns, pointed athwart the channel, and planted on 
a level with the water, to defend the entrance of this 


harbour. Each of thefe caftles have a governor. 


_ The town annexed to the caftle is a borough, 
but has neither church, chapel, meeting-houfe, fair 
nor market. The inhabitants fubfift chiefly by fith- ’ 
ing. 

F rom ‘Truro, before mentioned, a road leads 
through a place called, Blow the cold Wind, to ; 

Helfion, a confiderable town, two hundred and 

feventy miles from London ; it ftands on the little 


river Cober, not far from its influx into the Eng« 


hfh channel. The town is built inthe form of a ~ 
crofs, with four ftreets,. through each of which — 
runs a ftream of accents ata large market 
houfe. It has a guildhall, and a large handfome 
church, from the tower of which rifes a fpire, about 
ninety feet high, which ferves fora fea-mark, and 
| - here 
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here is an harbour, where feveral of the tin fhips 
take in their laden. 

Queen Elizabeth vefted the government of this 
borough in a mayor and four aldermen, who were 
to be of the common-council, and to chufe twenty- . 
four affiftants : King Charles I. confirmed her char- 
ter with an additional grant, that the prefent, and 
the laft preceding mayor, and the recorder fhould 
be always juftices of the peace within the borough, 
and keep the quarter feffions. King Joha gave it 
the liberty to build a guildhall, to pay no toll but 
‘in the city of London, to be impleaded no where 
but in their own borough, and to enjoy the privi- 
leges of the burgeffes of Lancefton Caftle. 

In this town, one Kilter, and his wicked ad- 
herents, murdered one Mr. Bodye, as he was exe-. 
cuting a commiffion in the town, for reformation 
of matters of religion, in the year 1548, which,. 
the year following grew to a general rebellion. 

Betwixt Helfton Down, and the Channel, is Loo~ 
pool Lake, a large piece of water, two miles long 
and five in compafs, its form is that of a buck’s 
horn, having no communication with the fea, be-— 
ing barred with a bank of fand, through which it 
—iffues; it is noted for breeding a kind of baftard 
trout, far exceeding thofe of the frefh water in big- 
nefs and goodnels, 

Market-Few, or Marca-Few, an ancient Britith 
word fignifying Market on the Thur/day. “Thetown 

is but inconfiderable, and here is a poor harbour in 
Mounts-bay, near St, Michael’s mount, opofite to 
_ it. In the reign of Henry VIII, this town was 
~ burnt by the French. This: bay takes its name 
froma high rock in the water, called by the fea- 
men the Cornifh Mount; but the other, St. Mi- 
chael’s Mount, from a chapel ina fort on the top - 
of the rock, dedicated to the Archangel, Many x 
) ; the 
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the buildings on the top of this mount were erected 
by William Morriter, nephew’ to William the Con- 
queror, who had eel Jand in the county, it was 
formerly” ‘a cell for monks, but fince fortified for. 
defence: This mount, was ‘formerly much reforted. 
to by: Ugrims, in devotion to St. Michael, whofe 
chair 1 1s ‘fabled to bé in the mount, on the fouth 
fide, of very dangerous accefs. | 

“Tn this. priory ‘the Cornith gentry see refuge. 
formerly,” during the civil. wars, as did. the Lady 
Ann Gordon, wife of Perkin Warbeck, but neither. 
of them found any great protection in it, as it was 
a‘place of no great importance, having little. means 
or defence againtt an enemy. In digging for tin 
at the battom of this mount, there have been found 
{pear-heads, battle-axes, and {words, of brafs, all 
wrapped’up’ in linen. “ When the .tide is ont, the 
rock fee ems joined to the main land, fo that the 
people fay, it is land and iflarid the fame om From. 
Market Jew, it is two miles to 

“Penzance, two hundred and eighty-nine ‘miles 
from London, This is the fartheft town of any 
note in the ‘weft of England, well built, and in- 
habited by many good ” families, and has many 
fhips belonging to it: its name is. faid by fome to 
fionify, tbe ” Head of the Sand, from its fituation. 
adjoining the faid at: the ‘bottom of Mounts-bay,. 
but Mr. Carew, fays, it denotes the head of a Saint, 
and indeed i its arms are at 4 an 1 Baptift’s head in a, 
charger. . 

This town was burnt in 1595 by the Spaniards, . 
who with four gallies furprized this part of the coaft, 
and fet feveral villages.and. farms on fire, but it was 
foon after rebuilt, ra of the coinage towns, 
and now enjoys a Fannderbte trade, this part of 
the fhore abounding with lead, tin and copper ore ; 
the ruins thereof are faid to appear on the utmoft 
extent of land at low-water mark, 


This 
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This towh is in the parifh of Madern, which is” 
fituated“under the hills to the north of it, near 
which is a well, formerly greatly reforted to’ by’ 
pilgrims, like St, Winifred’s, for its pretended | 
virtue of healing, given it by the popifh Saint” 
Madern. 

Saint Burien, fix files front’ Penzance, is a great 
patifh near the Land’s End, where King Athelftan 
built a monattery, according ‘to the vow he ‘had 
made at the conqueft, of the Scillys; the church,. — 
as Mr. Camden reports, was confecrated to a holy 
.. Irith woman, St. Buriene. ~ 

"At the north-wett point of the Land’s End, upon 
the cragey rocks, caftles have been formerly 
erected. 

Bifcow-woane, at the Land’s End, isa parifh 
which gives name to the family of Bofcawen, where 
are nineteen ftones fixed in a circle, about twelve 
feet from one another, fuppofed to have been a fe- 
pulchral monument of the ancient Britons. : 

Godolphin- Hills, four miles- from Market-Jew, 
sive title of ; Earl to the family of that name, who 
were Lords of them in the time of William the Con- 
queror. Sir Francis Godolphin,’ one of the de- 
{cendants, employed three hundred men in the ‘tin 
works daily, paid one. thoufand pounds a year to 
Queen Elizabeth, and by his labour and inventions 
advanced the tin trade fo much, that the cuftoms. 
were increafed above: ten thoufand pounds per an-’ 
num to that queen. 

We mutt here make a fhort digtefion to take 
potice of the [lands and the Rocks of § lly ; they are 
{mall, about one ee ae forty i in number, and’ 
thirty miles from the Land’s Ends the fruitfulleft. 
and largeft of thefe fmall iflands, is St. ‘Mary’s,» 
though ‘but nine miles in circumference ; it has a 
very good harbour, with a caftle built by. Queen’ 
Elizabeth. Scilly was once: reckoned the moft con- 

ie : ‘fiderable 
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fiderable, which with fome others, ftand very high, 


but many of them are overflowed at high tide ; | 
fome of them bear good corn, and moit “of them - 


pafture ; they abound with rabbits, cranes, her- 
rings, fwans, and water-fowl, ‘There are tin mines 
here, for sich: the Phzenician, Carthaginians and 
Romans frequented thefe iflands, and the laft fent 


their criminals to digging them; the ore is found 


upon the very firéace of the rocks, a good way 
into the fea, and is evén blended or mixed in with 
the ftones themfelves, fo that the ftones muft be 


- fplit in pieces to come at it; by this mixture the | 


rocks are made exceedingly weighty and folid, and 


- feem formed by nature as a ftrong fence to refit. 


the otherwife irrefiftible power of the ocean; the 
fituation of thele iflands are very dangerous to ma- 
riners, lying in the middle between the two vaft 
openings of the north and fouth narrow feas, or as 
the failors call them the Briffol channel and the chan- 
nel, that it Is no wonder that they have proved the 
deftrnation of fo many fhips and lives, for notwith- 


ftanding the advantage of light-houfes, or the judg-- 


ment of the moft fkilful mariners, Ships, in the 
dark of night, and diftrefs of weather, are in very 


$ : 


great danger, by miftaking the reckonings, or other, 


“unavoidable accidents of running bump a-fhore 


upon Scilly, (according to the failors phrafe) where 
they. find not four among the breakers but are beat 
to. pieces without any pofibility of efcape. 

Here we cannot help recalling ta mind the much 


lamented fate of Sir Cloudefley Shovel and his — 


{quadron, who running right before the-wind in a 
dark night, on the twenty-fecond of October, 1707, 
was loft, dnd not a man faved, in his return again, 
from a fruitlefs expedition acain{t Toulon, 


. leis faid, that i in, the fee place, many years ago, 


love fail ‘of merchants fhips, homeward- bound, 
arom the fouthward, and fome of them-from Spain, 
with 
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with a great quantity of bullion, &c. fhared the 
fame fate. In fhort, fhipwrecks are fo frequent 
here, that fome treafure or other otten drives a-fhore, 
efpecially in ftormy weather; after which the fands 
are generally covered with country-people, in quett 
of what the fea throws up, which the failors call 
going a fhoring, nor are there wanting at fuch times 
projectors, and others, with engines for diving, 
_ This method is faid to be carried on by the people 
in this part of the county, with a degree of cruelty 
and barbarity, which would even be a difgrace to 
favages; thefe fierce and ravenous wretches, re- 
fembled by none but thofe on the coaft of Suffex, 
not only plunder the dead bodies that are thrown on 
fhore by the waves, but very often treat thofe poor 
diftrefled feamen, who may have faved their lives 
from the tempeft, in a fhocking manner, and 
though the mariners may implore the barbarians for 
the continuance of a life {natched from the waves, 
yet his prayers but feldom prevails, and he finds 
the hearts of the favages as obdurate as the rocks 
they inhabit. Ley 
Though the latitude affiened to the Lizard-Point 
is fifty, conformable to the moft exact obfervations, 
yet it may be of fome ufe to infert here an obfervation 
made by the late Dr. Halley, concerning the latitude 
of the Point and the iflands of Scilly, which, ac- 
cording to him, are laid down too far northerly, by 
near five leagues. ‘* For the Lizard (as he fays) 
lies in forty-nine degrees, fifty minutes, whereas in 
moft charts and books of navigation, they are laid 
down to the nofthward of fifty degrees, and in fome 
full fifty degrees ten minutes. Nor was this: with- 
out a good effect as long as the variation continued 
eafterly, as it was when the charts were made; but, 
fince it has become confiderably wefterly, (as it has 
. been ever fince the year 1657) all fhips ftanding in, 
out of the ocean, eaft by the compafs, get two- 
As thirds 
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thirds of a. point to the northward of their true’. 
courfe, and every cighty miles they fail, alter their 

latitude about ten minutes, fo that if. they mifs an 

‘obfervation for two or three days, and do not allow 

for this variation, they fail not to fall northward of 
their expectation, efpecially if they reckon Scilly in 
above thirty degrees, and to run up the Briftol 

‘Channel, not without great danger of all, and the 

lofs of many of them. This has been by fome at- 

tributed to the indraught of St. George’s Channel , 

but the variation being allowed, it has been found 

that the faid indraught 1s not fenfible : it is therefore 

recommended to all mafters of fhips, that they fteer 

two watches eaft by fouth, for one eatt, which will 

exactly keep their parallel; as alfo, that they come 

out of the fea ona parallel, not more northerly than 

forty-nine degrees forty minutes, which will bring 
- them by the Lizard.” 

The greateft curiofities to be found in thefe . 
iflands, is at St. Mary’s, where is a fubterraneous 
_ paffage near the rocks of Penninis, whofe entrance 

js called Piper’s Hole; this paffage is faid to com- 
municate under ground with the ifland of F'reico, 
as faras the north-wett cliffs or banks of it, where 
another cavity is feen that goes with the fame name 


i 


3 the former, going in. at the orifice at Peninnis 
in in St. Mary’s, 1s above a man’s height, and of © 
as much fpace in its breadth, but grows lower and’ 
narrower farther in, a little beyond which entrance 
appear rocky bafors, or reforvoirs, continually run- 
ning over with frefh water, defcending as it diftils 
from the fides of the rocky paflage; by the fall of 
water heard farther in, it is probable there may be 
rocky defcents in the paflage ; the dripping from: 


-““the fides have worn the paflage, as far as it can be 


feen, into very various angular circles. : 
~ About two furlongs from Hugh Town, the capital 
? n ‘ 


of St, Mary’s, to the edward, is a curious fandy 
: | Poe: 3 bay, 


y 
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bay, called Pomelin, where the beach from the 
mark of flood to the mark. of ebb, is coveréd with 
an exceeding fine writing fand, and of which thip- 
foads may be gathered at Plow water; on account of 
its plenty and brightnefs, it is fetched for fanding 
their houfes in Hugh Town, and other parts of this 


—ifland, and prefents | Of it are made to many Bere of 


Fingland as a curiofity. 

Having vifited thefé iflands, we fhall rejoin the 
main land at Penzance, near which was a very re- 
fnarkable ftone called thé Maen Amber, whichas Mr. 
Camden tells us, though it,is of vaft bignefs, it might 
be moved with one finger, notwith{tanding a great 
number of men could not remove it from its place; 
it was deftroyed, as one of the fame fort was in 
Fifethire, Scotland, by one of Oliver’s governor’s; 
for thofe cunning reformers, who looked upon every 


= 


curiofity they could not account for, as Nicaea 


tefolved not to leave this remaining, 
Maen is a Britith word for a oreat ftone. Dr. 
— Stukely_ tells us, there is one of thefe ftone in Der- 
byfhire, and Mr. Toland acquaints us, that there are 
alfo fuch in Ireland as well as Wales. He gives the 
following account of this piece of antiquity : 
© Ata place called Maen Amber (fays he) ts an 
f heap of ftones, roundifh, and of a vaft bulk, but fo 
artificially pitched on flat {tones, fometimes. more, 
fometimes fewer in number, that touching the oreat 
ftone lightly, it moves and feems to totter to the 
great. amazement of the ignorant, but {tirs not feem- 
ingly fenfible when one ules his whole ftrenoth.” 
it may not be unacceptable to the curious to 
acquaint them in what manner the people of _Pen- 
zance prefs their fifh, efpecially pilchards. In a 
houfe appointed for that purpofe, they pile them up 
ona bed of great length and breadth, to wit, as 
long and as broad as the houfe will permit, and 
breatt high; then in the wall behind they have a 
| G g Od: 
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hole, into which they thruft'a rafter or poft of tim: 
ber, which reacheth ‘acrofs the bed of fith, and on the 
other end of it hangs one or two more great ftones, 
of. which ‘there. are many lying. there, wait a great 
took of iron faftened in them for that purpofe, many 
of thefe holes and rafters are diftributed all along the 
bed, which prefs down the boards, and fo prefs the fith 
equally under the bed; they have a gutter to receive 
and convey the oil which comes from the fith, into 
a veflel made on purpote 1 in’ the penis at one end 
of the houfe.. ah: 

North of Penzance is St. Ives, two Rumiiied and 
feventy- -four miles from London, though now a 
poor harbour in the Irifh Channel, being almoft 
choaked up with fand, has thriven much by trade i in 
pilchat ds and. Cornith flate. It is governed by a | 
mayor, eleven aldermen, twelve burgefies, a re- 
corder, towa-cléerk, &c. Here is a hanatanne: fpa- 
cious church, fo near the fea, that it is often buf-. . 
fetted by the waves; but the mother church is ag 
Unilant, of which this town is but 2 hamlet, - “Here, 
‘isa grammar- {chool that was granted by” ‘King’ ‘ 
Charles I, of which the bifhop oF Exeter, ‘and the - 
mayor and capital burgefies are: POVvEMOtee acy, 

Leaving this part of the county, and returning to | 
the eaflerh i fide, we fhall join the road‘ we. left. at 
Okehampton, a and enter this county at Newport, in 
the parifh of St. Stephen’s, near. Launcetton, of | 
which it is now a fuburb.’ 

Near, Penzance, but open to the fea, is Mounts — 
Bay, which takes its name from an high hill of. 
rock in the water, called St. Michael’s Mount. ‘Ttis. 
only call ed the Chait Mount by the feamen. It _ 
has been fortified, though the fituation makes it fo 
dificult of accels, that “like the Bafs tn Scotland " 
there needs no, fortification. - It was formerly like ‘ 
that made a goal for prifoners. ° 
: Tauncepon. 214 tniles from London; it was a x 
> Duabivig, with BNE hort and as well as that, is 3 

in 
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in the parith of St. Stephen. This is the chief 
town in the county, in the eaft part of it, 
and was incorporated by King John. This has 
been the place for chufing Knights of the Shire, ’ 
ever fince King Edward I. and the affizes town 
ever fince King Richard II. till by a late a@ of © 
parliament, the lord-chancellor, or lord-keeper, ° 
was empowered to name any other place in the 
county for that purpofe, fince which the fummer 
affizes have been held at Bodmin. It is governed 
by a mayor, recorder, and eight aldermen. The © 
town is populous and carries on a good trade. 
Queen Elizabeth founded a free-{chool here, with 
a competent endowment. The town gives title of 
Vifcount to his Royal Highnefs the Prince of 

Wales, of wham the manor is held in fee-farm, 
Camelford, fourteen miles from Launcefton, and 
two hundred and twenty-eight miles and an half 
from London, It is fituated near the river Camel, 
from whence it derives its name, viz. a Ford over 
the river Camel, the word Camel ficnifies a crooked 
fiver. It is called by Mr. Camden, Gavel-ford, the . 
place, according to Haveden, where the great battle 
was fought between the Britons and the Devonthire- 
Men. Here alfo is faid to have been a battle fought 
between King Arthur and his nephew Mordred, 
wherein the one was inftantly killed, and the other 
fo greatly wounded as to end his life foon after, 
The town is governed by a mayor, eight burgeffes, 
a recorder, and town clerk ; its arms alludes to its 

name, a Camel pa//ant over a Ford. 
North-weft of the laft town is Bos-caftle, a poor 
town, feated ona bad cragey harbour of the north 
fea, and but meanly inhabited. Adjoining to it is 
Boffiney, or Tintagel, two hundred and thirty- 
three miles from London, it deferves mention for 
the ruins of a caftle, reckoned among the wonders 
: | of 
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of this courity. It ftood on two vaft high fteep 
‘rocks, one on the fea, the other on the continent, 
joined together by a draw-brid lge. Norden defcribes 
it in his ‘time, in {ubfkance as Eure 

‘* The draw- bridge having been removed, the 
paffage to the ifland is now very dangerous, and 
troublefome, oyer a little ifthmus, or neck. of land, . 
up a very fteep and craggy cliff, very. difficult to 
aicend ; the worft of all is almott at top, near the 
gate of. the entrance into the hill, wherethe ftones 
hang fo frightful over the head, that while a man 
ref{peéts his feet, he endangers. his head; but being 
once afcended and entered, there 1s a fpacious ¢ oreeni 
plot, where’ conies, fheep, Se. feed) ¢ Ahe theep, 
by ule, will climb ‘the craggy cliffs like goats, tho’ 
fome with hafte hurl themfelves head-long into the 
fea. In the top of the ifland is a {pring of fweet 
water, rifing out of the main rock.» This is moré 
wonderful as the rock is extremely high, and the 
whole girt about by the fea). Under it, from cliff 
to cliff i is a cave or vault, fo fpacious, that a fith- 
ing boat may pafs from oné fide to the other, ‘Upon 
the hill are the relicks of a chapel, which, together 
with beft : part of the buildings ‘here: are ruined : tO 
prevent the landing of anenemy, at the bottom of 
the hill a very ftreng wall was erected, wherein was 
a gate of iron for its fecurity. And at the. upper 
gate of the bui ilding was. another. gate, ftrongly 
guarded with iron, in the caftle is a hole hewn 
put of a reck, in the form of a grave faid to have 
been made by an hermit for his burial.» It is a 
jaid that King Arthur was born here, five hundre 
peas before the Conqueft.2.  ~ 

The town is governed by a mayor and ce 
and all that have free land in the berough, and 
live in’ the parifh, are deemed freemen, and have | a 
vote alfo in all elections Of its members and ma: 
giftrates, ims 
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Wardbridge, thirteen miles from Camelford, is 
another market-town, with a large ftone bridge 
over the river Camel, which runs to Padftow. It 
was built by the contributions of the country) gen-. 
tlemen, to prevent the damage that horfemen were 
expofed to at the ferry. The arches were founded 
by the architects on woolpacks, becaufe they could . 
find nothing to erect them on but quick-fand. To 
the weit of this town is iis He 
 Padftow, two hundred and forty-three miles and 
an half from London, lies at the mouth of the river 
Camel, in the Briftol channel, very convenient for 
_ trade with Ireland. Camden fays, it takes its name 
from one Petrock, a holy Briton, and from him 
called Petrockfiowe. The county between here and 
St. Ives, is delightfully pleafant and exceedingly 
fruitful, the hills on the left abounding with tin, 
copper and lead, which are all carried to the other 
fhore ; the chief bufinefs carried on here, befides 
the trade in flate tiles, is fithing of herrings, which 
come up the channel in Odtober. The inhabitants 
for their particular love of mirth and good cheaty, 
gave occafion to the phrafe of the “* Good fellowfhip 
of Padftow.” Here is a good haven, very fecure 
when fhips are once in, but the entrance requires — 
the affiftance of a fkilful pilot. New Iiland here is 
noted for good Samphire and {ea-fowl. South-eaft 
of Padftow, 1s wt 
,_ St. Michael's, fituated two hundred and forty- 
feven miles from’ London, between Truro and St, 
Columb. This is one of the oldeft boroughs by 
prefcription in the county, and was*of oreat note in 
the time of the Saxons, at prefent it is but a mean 
hamlet, yet it is governed by a portreeve, yearly 
chofen by a jury of the chief inhabitants, out of the 
fix chief tenants, .called deputy lords of the manor, - 
becaufe they hold lands in the borough. This 
_ place was formerly called Modifhole, and afterwards — 
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Michael, giving name to the Michels, a family 


which had once great eftates, both here and in De. . 


vonthire, fo that it has been fainted by a vulgar 
error. . 

In this part of the county, in the wild and vaft 
downs, are nine huge ftones called the nine fifters ; 
they are fet upright, and likely to be another of the 
monuments .before-mentioned, which abound in 
many parts of this county. | 

_, Kellington, fituated two hundred and fixteen miles 
from London, in the road from Taviftock to Bod- 
myn, on the river Lamara. It confifts of a. good 
broad ftreet, with a market-houfe, a neat church, 
and is not inferior to the better half of the Cornifh 


boroughs, for buildings and wealth. Every year, 


_ at the court-leet of the lord of the manor, a Por- 
treeveischofe, and the inhabitants who have livedin it 
-gwelve months, are admitted burgefits. The chief 
trade of it is the woollen manufacture, 


St. Neots has a handfome church, with many 


Jewish traditions painted in the glafs windows, which 
itis fuppofed they took from the Jews, who traded 
hither for tin. The explications are preferved in the 
public library at Oxford, in a book written in the 
Cornifh tongue. ne me 

Bodmin, two hundred and thirty-two.miles from 
London, is fituated in a pleafant valley, about 
twelve miles from the two channels, near the centre 
of the county. It was formerly a Bifhop’s fee, 
which was tranflated through St. Germans and Cre- 
diton, to Exeter; and the remains of the palace, 
and of a priony, are {till to be feen. Its church, 


whofe fpire was deftroyed by lightening in 1699, is 


reckoned the largeft in Cornwall. Here is a good 
corn and fefh-market, and a. prifon for debtors 3 
rhe town is near a mile long, between two hills, 
the only ftaple town of the county.. The cor- 
poration confifts of a Mayor, twelve Aldermen, 

| twenty- 


. 
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twenty-four common-council, and a town-cleric. 

A carnival is kept every year about the middle of 

July, on Helgaven-moor, near this town, which is 

reforted to by thoufands of people; and the {ports » 
and paftimes of it were fo liked by King Charles 

I. when he touched here in his way to Scilly, thar 

he became a brother of the jovial fociety, which - 
is faid to be as old as the Saxons: amoneft othe: 

gambols played upon that moor, thofe who know 

it well make diverfion by drawing the unwary inte 

certain quaemires, and certain criminals are tried 

there, before one whom they call the mayor of 

Halgaven, for fome trivial offence or other, and 

punifhed by fome notable, but harnilefs diferace, 

fuch as wearing but one fpur, &c. from hence 

flovens are commonly threatened to be prefented iz 

Halgaven Court. 

In this town, Perkin Warbeck began his firft 

acts of rebellion, but he met with little fuccefs. 
To the eaft of it is the Hurlers, a great number of 
‘ oblong rough ftones, in three circles, on an exten- 
- five down. The fuperftitious vulgar will have it, . 
that thefe {tones were men transformed into ftones, » 
for playing at ball on a Sunday. Dr. Stwkely tells 
us, that they are the remains of an ancient Druid’s — 
temple, as well as the famous Stonehenge on Salif- 
bury Plain. Norden mentions a remarkable ftone 
near Bliflande, it is called Pendre Stone, and ftands 
upon the top of a hill, on which ftands a beacon, ! 
and on the top of the rock lies a ftone, which ig 
three yards and an half long, and four feet broad, 
and two feet and an half thick, and .is {o equally 
ballanced, that the {malleft touch will move it, 
like that of Maen Amber. This moor, on which 
this ftone ftands, is noted for Temple Parifh, where 
{uch as committed fuicide were buried, 

From Taviftock another road leads to 

Saltafh, 
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 Saltafh, two hundred and twenty-one miles from 
London, and but a league fromy the dock of, Ply-, 
mouth, to which there is a ferry over the Tamer; 
called the Crimble Paffage. It is a corporation by. 
charter of Charles II.-confifting of a mayor and 
fix aldermen, who are ftiled the council of the bo- 
rough, and with the burgeffes may chufe a recor- 
der, The town belonged to the honour of Tid- 
merton caftle, from which it derived feveral large 
privileges over its haven, viz. a court of admi- 
ralty, a yearly revenue from its own_ boats and 
barges, anchorage and foilage from all foreign 
vefiels, the profit of the Crimble paffage, and drag: 
ing of oyiters, except between Candlemas and Fa{- 
ter, with a coroner’s inqueft, arrefts, &c. The har- 
bour is capable of a fhip of any burden. The 
inhabitants trade much in malt and beer, Here 
ig a handfome market-houfe and town-houfe, with 
a free-fchool. The Lord Mohun took this place 
in the civil wars for King Charles I. The ma- 
nor of this borough is vefted in the corporation, 
‘who hold it of the Duchy of Cornwall; and on 
the payment of a fee-farm rent of eighteen pounds. 
a year, have the toll of the markets and fairs. 
The lift of reprefentatives for this borough be- 
gins the fixth of King Edward VI. As this town 
‘fies fo near Plymouth dock, being at the mouth 
of the Ham Oufe, it is much the better for the 
increafe of the inhabitants of Plymouth-dock, who 
’ chufe to come to this market by water, rather than to 
walk for their provifions to Plymouth town by 
land; becaufe the town boat in which they go, 
brings home what they buy, and becaufe provi-. 
fions are much cheaper here. The merchants cf 
this town have fome fhips of late, that ule the 
- Newfoundland fithery. 2 

Deano  Sheviocke,. 
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Sheviocke, between Eaftlow and Saltafh, is.moft. 
remarkable for a monument in its church, of one 
Dennis, a Knight, buried there, of whom there is 
an old tradition among the inhabitants, that he | 
undertook to build achurch, and his lady a barn; 
and that when they had finifhed both, and fummed 
up the expences, the barn was found to have coft , 
three halfpence more than the church; and fo, fays 
‘my author, it might well fall out, for it 1s a great 
barn, and a /iét/le church- | | 
Craftbole, a little to the fouth, is a {mall village, 
but a great thoroughfare; of which it is merrily 
faid, twelve houfes and ¢hirteen cuckolds; which 
the villagers take in great dudgeon, when they are 
upbraided with it. 
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WESTERN CIRCUIT, 


SOMERSETSHIRE, 


i Be has its name from Somerton, formerly its' chief 
- town, and not for its being a {ummer county, as 
the ancient Britifh, or the modern Welch, appella- 
tion denotes : for, as pleafant(as it is in the fummer, 
it is not more fo. than its neighbours. It has De- 
vonfhire on. the weft; Dorfetthire on the fouth , 
the Briftol Channel, or Severn-fea, on’ the north 5 
_ afmall part of Gloucefterfhire on, the north-eatt ; 
».and Wiltthire on the eaft.It.is one of: the richeft « 
_ and largeft, counties in England, ‘being about fixty 
miles in length, from Oufe,in the weit, to Froome 
in the eaft; about fifty where broadeft, from 
Crewkerne in the fouth, to Parfhut in the north ; 
and about an hundred and fifty miles in circumfe- 
rence. According to Templeman’s furvey, it confitts 
- of thirteen hundred. and thirty-five fquare miles ;-in 
which compafs are three cities, (which are more 
than any other county can boaft of ;) and though 
_ Gloucefterfhire claims a part of Briftol, and Briftol, 
as a county of itfelf, denies either of them a fhare 
an it yet Somerfetfhire has the beft pretenfion to 
it, as will be feen in its place. It has forty-two 
hundreds, an hundred: and thirty-two vicarages, 
_ three hundred and eighty-five parifhes ; near feven- 
teen hundred villages, thirty market towns, and 
a fend, 
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fends eighteen members % ‘parliament ; viz. twa 
for the county, and two each for 


‘Briftol, Bath, 

Bs 3h Wells, : ae . Faunton,» ° 
“Bridgwater, —_Ilchefter, 
Milbourn-Port, Minhead. 


Tes area Has been computed “at @ne- million. randnfe- 
~‘venty-five thoufand acres, but it is nearer two mil- 
lions than one; as in the number of houfes, fifty 
thoufand ; and of fouls, above two hundred and 
| Cen thoufand. 
“The it is ‘the'mildeft, ‘and the foil, ' for the molt 
| ithe richeft in the ‘kingdom: » Dr. Fuller-is 
! Staged to-héar sit faid, that tingle acres here ‘have 
“produced | fifty-two ‘buthels of s gtath 5 “but'we ‘mutt 
-oncreafe the*reader’s wonder, ri aaffiring him, that 
an/acre of qround, ‘belonging to the'late Sir Wil- 
diam: Wyndham, iptodiced fixty ‘buthels of. barley , 
nd itis very commion'forthe tillers fo have forty 
ovorfifty ‘bufhels @f wheat an ‘acres The richnefs ‘of 
athe foilthews, that ‘it: muft be ny at ee ain 
ha turns and’ thie iproweeb! here, . 
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- What's-baal éor.the: rider: gmioanworO 

ah . vs: egpad: dor thi abider. d ds | Juods Fai 
n og pianss rhe: navare beth ‘of dhe foils ded tid roads, 
oi Phe part owhich i moftomarthy, and) ‘in the winter 
« Seafon, the ‘moft: ditty f ‘Hes! ‘betweew Bridgwater: and 
J Axbridge , but in! -fuiminier, ‘therexis not thav length 
108 eround in ‘England fmoother ‘and pleafanter. 
Phe wettern and eaftern : ‘oan of ithe ‘county “are 
ohilly‘and: ftony, and though | there are gee plathy 

ii sgn the ‘bottom js firm. 200 

-~ A sits’ foil is various, fo is he Besant chet kbouteds 
b = with erain of all: RIES ‘of which iefupplies ‘ ae 

an 
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| awe foreign anarkets, with vaft quantities. Its hills 
afford «mines of ‘coal, Jead and copper. Wood 
thrives heré a$;well as, itany fhire in the kingdom ; 
and teazles, (a fort of thiftles ufed by the cloth deef- 
fers) grow {carce any where ele. Oker as dug: upon 
and about. Mendip hills; and of Lapis Calaminaris, 
(without which, and copper there is no making of 
brafs) more: is dug up here’ than in all the kingdom 
befides. As this county is rich in pafture, no wonder 
it yields fuch great quantities of cheefe, of whichthe 
beft: and biggett 3 in England are made at. ‘Chedder, 
reckoned ‘as good as Parmefan. Its oxen areas 
latge as thofe of Lancafhire and Lincolnfhire, and 
the grain of the flefh is faid to be finer) Its vales 
feed and fatten a prodigious number of fheep, and 
of the Jargeft.fize.. | Its maftiff dogs, are: the :boldeft 
of all others of the kind; at baiting the:bull; a 
«fport:in owhich the under: fort of people, and, among 
them, fome of the low-bred gentry, take osha 
“too much iddlight. 9 > 
Ad fortscof cloth is: robeeeaBiared here’.as broad 
>and marrow: kerfeys, druggets, ferges, duroys and 
fhalloons;'together with ftockings and buttons sand » 
inothe (outhieatt parts of <the thite,) are made great 
_ ‘.quantitiessef- linen, ‘Che value of the:woollen ma- — 
-\nufafturés alone: ‘here, atthe firft hands;:-has been 
: ratedcat a1 million ai year';sandoif a calculation was 
‘omadeiof itsvother manufactures, and its produce ay 
- mines;otillage, {feeding, ‘grazing , dairies,» 8c... 
would: undoubtedly exceed any county in the pe. 
‘dotm in: wiches,. both natural and:acquired,  York- 
fhire not excepted 5 due allowance being made for 
thes difference im exteht; and as to: foreign trade, 
fure:no hire but Middlefex will compare. with one, 
“that. thas ythex:city. of Briftol: to boatt of; not to 
mention the coalting tr ade in ih Antcte ports of 
eeBr cal and-Minhead. af 
The 
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The county is almoft every. where well watered : 
but befides its-rivulets.and brooks; the moft noted 
rivers are the Severn, Avon,: Parret;: Froome, Ax, 

- Torr, and Tone; of -thefe, the » Avon abounds: in 
- fome fprings, with blackith eels, fcarce as big as a 
goofe-quill, called Elvers, which are. fkimmed up 
i vaft numbers, with fall nets; andywhen their _ 
fkins are: off, which by management they’ flip of 
themfelves, the meat looks: very white, and it is | 
- made into: cakes, and fried, ‘The oteateft hills in 
_ it are, Mendip, Pouldon, and Quantock ; the firft 
abounding with lead and.coal; the fecond with 
_ corn-fields; and the third, with a berry here, called 
Wherts, (i. 1B: whirtle-betries) of which the mid- 
dling and ordinary people make pies, or eat them 
with milk, &c.. They areas. bigvas ciirrants, black 
when’ ripe, and have a fharp tafte. Thefe hills ef- 
pecially Mendip, go by:feveral rig jas taken fron 
the neighbouring parifhes.. 
_ They are in the main, a plain, honett, an hearted 
_ people; butthey will pardonacountrymanwho glories 
am being: born and bred among them, and thinks-he 
knows their temper, for charging them»in the gene- 
ral with a little:two much pofitivenefs, | bluntnefs, 
-or reiervednefs in converfation ; ‘too gteat»contempt 
of letters;oand .too much indifference for the reft 
of the world which: perhaps.is owing’ to the good 
: nce they juttly entertain of their own portion of 
a¥X ety: swithout difpute, this fhire has :produced 
*- as many men invarts and arms, in {pirituals.and 
- temporals, as any other, In arms we'have had:our 
» Courcys, our Gourneys, and our Blakes sciniarts, 
our Harrinetons, and/our Lockes ; in the church, 
our Hoopers, and our Hales ; in the iftates our 
Powlets, Portrnans, Pophams, and many : others of. 
great note in. that clals. 

It is too remarkable to pafs unnoticed, that tho” 
‘this county is inferior to very few, if any, ina 
number 
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number of pious and learned ‘clergymen, of loyal ; 


- 


and worthy gentlemen, of honeft and wealthy free- 


holders and: tradefmen, of the church of England,» 
as by law eftablifhed ; who are zealoufly devoted to 
the fervice of his majefty, and the prefent conftitu- | 
tion in church and ftate, with a due charity to fuch 


_as cannot conform to that eftablifhment; yet it. is 


computed, that there are near forty thoufand pro- 
teftant diffenters inthis fhire. This number, per- 
haps would have been much lefs, had not the rage: 
and fury of fome {candalous and ignorant higgots, 
too much encouraged, not'many years ago, by a: 
difaffected faction, driven numbers from conformi-' 


ty, whom charity and moderation would have invis- _ 


ed into the national church, which cannot be fup- 
ported, nor indeed the Chriftian religion’ itfelf by. 
any other principle, » | ae 

As the county abounds with good barley, jit is 
noted for the beft Oétober beer in England, which- 
they keep to a great age; yet their moft excellent 
liquor is their cyder, of which: they have divers 
arts, as in Devonfhire.. The beft is that made of 
cocaghee apples, firft brought out of Ireland, and 
as yet hardly known in any other county of Eng-. 


and, which has the piquant relith of French white 


wine, but-is more ftrong and fpirituous. Befides the 
beft of beef, they have plenty of porkers bred -at 


home, and brought from South Wales, whofe flefh 
is very good. Their cole and bacon (as called 


there) is among their farmers, the common and a 


very fubftantial difh. Their peas and beans, which 
are.inferior to none, are, with a little culture, as 
forward as the forwardeft about London. Here is 
plenty of garden ftuff, wall fruit as well as the 
other common fruits ; and, in fhort, of every thing 
neceflary to furnifh out a complete table. Befides 
the fifh in the other rivers, the falmon of the Parret 
are by fome preferred to thofe even of the Thames — 

and 
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and Severn. From the fouth fhore, they have lob- 
fters, crabs, mackarel, &c. From the Severin, foles,. 
flounders, plaife, fhrimps, prawns, herrings and cod. 
But the greateft rariety is laver, made of a weed, | 
which grows wild on the beaches and. rocks of the. 
coafts of the Severn fea... When it is well wafhed, 
pickled. with vinegar, and baked, it makes one of 
the moft wholefome and doothfomte dithes ;, cavecar, 
which it fomewhat refembles, is not to be compared 
to it; but the fight of it 1s ‘difeuttine to thofe who 
never ‘tafted it, becaufe it looks fo much like cow 
dung. It is reckoned a very innocent and nourifh-- 
ing food, and is commonly fold for four pence a 
pound. Here is plenty of wild-fowl; but as the 
parks here are not many, venifon 1s therefore pretty 
fcarce. The eaft partof this county is fupplied with 
coals from Mendip hills, but the other parts have 
theirs from Wales, which are fold one time with 
another, at about twenty fhillings achaldron. . The: 
places about the moors, and Pouldon hills, burn’ 
turfs, which are brought fix or feven miles off, at 
~ .ten or twelve eth aload. They are cut out in . 
the form of bricks, and fold about an hundred and 
forty for a fhilling. 
 Lewthorp’s Abridement of the Philofopbical Franf- 
“altions, vol. I. sakes notice of a freezing rain in 
Somerletfhire, in-1672 ; the like of which has not 
_ been mentioned in any Englith chronicle, and the 
more remarkable, becaufe, though the branches of 
the trees were fo loaded with it, that they broke off | 
_ with the weight, and made. the roads impaffable , 
yet there was no ice to be feen in the rivers. and. 
ponds. It is faid to have been fo hot, that imme-' 
diately afier this froft,it oceafioned fuch an excefflive. 
fweating day and’ night, and the bufhes and flowers» 
appeared as forward as in April and May. * This: 
rain was onor about the rith of December; and’ 
fell chiefly betwixt Briftol and. Shepton Mallet, $ ok 
ie 
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This county, which is in the diocefe of Bath and 
Wells, formerly gave title of Earl, as it does 
now of Duke, to the family of Seymour, defcended 
from Edward Seymour, Duke of Sofierfet, uncle 
to King Edward VI, wingiys. 

Beginning our furvey of this county at the fouth- 
eaft angle of it, we follow the road we left a 
_ Shaftefbury, and enter Somerfetthire at ninhteak? 

Milbourn Port, an ancient borough, an hundred 
and fifteen miles from London, though it is repre- 
dented in parliament, it has neither market nor cor- 
poration : yet it appears, by Domefday book, to 
have been a market town, and had fifty-fix ‘bur- 
geffes; it is. almoft furrounded by Dorfethhire. 
The town is governed by nine capital bailiffs, 
and has a church, of which Winchefter college is 
patron; but the houfes are detached from one an- 
other-in an irreeular manner. 

From Miulbourn Port, croffing a fmall inlet of 
Dorfetfhire, we come to 7 ¥ Uf 

Yeovi!, an hundred and twenty-three miles from 
London. The town is large, and ftands on the 
river _Ivel, from which it takes its name. The in- ” 
habitants are induftrious and thriving ; and it has 
fo confiderable a market for corn, cheefe, hemp, 
flax, linen, fail-cloth, &c. that it is thought al- 
moft as much money is turned here, as. in any 
market in the county, as this town is a great tho-- 
roughfare on the weit road to the land’s end, it has 
a number of inns, and is governed by a portreeve 
and twelve burgeffes, and faid to contain above 
two thoularid inhabitants. There is a charity- 
{chool for thirty boys, who are taught and clothed. 

North of Milbourn Port, in the main road from 
Maiden Bradley to Bridgewater and Dulverton, in 
this county, 1s pe | 

Bruton, an hundred and fourteen miles from 
London, it takes its name from the river. Bru or 

i ie ee Brew, 
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Brew, on which it is fituated, and has a ftone bridge 
over it; it hasa fair church, a good free-fchool, 
founded by King Edward VI. a ftately alms-houfe, 
- and the ruins of a priory, which was founded be- 
fore the Conqueft. In the church age fome noble 
tombs of the family of Mohuns, who were, by a 
grant of William the Conqueror, lords of the ma-. 
nor. The fite and demefne of its monaftery, which 
ftands a little on the left of the town, was given 
by Sir Maurice Berkeley, Knt. anceftor to the 
‘Earls of Berkley, whofe family has been feated 
here feveral ages, from the time of Edward VI. 
About three miles out of the main road from 
Bruton, in a branch that leads to Exeter, is 
Caftle Carey, which is a very ancient town, and 
had a caftle in King Stephen’s reign; its lord, Wil- 
liam Lovel, held this caftle out againft that King, 
for the Emprefs Maud, It is a fmall town, of no 
other note than for its famous mineral water. In 
this neighbourhood is Spergrove, noted fori. fa 
mily of the name of Bifs, of whom was. Philip 
Bifs, Archdeacon of Taunton, in the reign of King 
~ James I. a learned man, who, at his death, gave 
as many folio’s. as were valued at a thoufand 
pounds, to Wadham College, Oxford ; and had 
this epitaph made on him, alluding to his name: 


Bis fuit hic natus, puer et Bis, Bis juvenifque, 
Bis Vir, Bisque Senex, Bis Doctor, . Bisqus, 
‘Sacerdos. - Me | nies 


Somerton, the next market town, an hundred and 
twenty-eight miles from London, ftands’ on a 
- branch of the river Parret, and.as we before ob- 
ferved, gave name to the county. his was an- 

ciently ftiled a borough, and was the chief and moft — 
_eelebrated town inthe fhire, till eclipfed. by Bath, 
Wells, &cc. The Weft Saxon Kings hada cattle 
eae ere ee | here 3 
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_ here ; wherein John King of France was confined, 
after he. was removed from ‘the caftle of Hertford. ° 
The town is. governed by a bailiff, chofen’ by the» , 
inhabitants, and it has an alms-houfe for eight poor 
people, and a free-fchool, '. cg Hi ee 
Taunton, or Thonton, an hundred and forty-five. 
miles from London, takes its name from the river 
Thone, on which isis: delightfully feated. The | 
. town is well inhabited, one of the biggeft boroughs: 
in England, and Camden calls it one of the eyes: 
of this county. Ina, King of the Weft Saxons, 
. built a caftle here,: which his wife demolifhed, and. 
another was afterwards built, by one of the bifhops: — 
of Winchefter, to which thetown and deanry belong-: 
ed before the conqueft: this place was twice pof=. 
fefléd by rebels in thé reign of Henry VIL. and in 
the time of the civil wars, a garrifon was firft 
placed, here. by the! parliament, which was: driven 
out by the Marquis of Hartford’s men; as. was. 
the . King’s. garrifon not long after)» by Colonel- 
Blake, afterwards General and Admiral; who, be- _ 
_ ing appointed ¢ommander of the caftle, when it — 
was again befieged by the King’s forces, under Lord. 
__ Goring, defended it» till it-was relieved: in 1662 
_ King Charles caufed the walls to'be demolifhed. . 
.. After, the: defeato.of the Duke of Monmouth, 
when the inhabitants.of this town were involved in 
his -ruin,casithis was the chief fcene of that Duke’s 
regal pageantry, fo: was it of Jefferys: and Kirk’s” 
bloody. executions ; the latter caufed nineteen 


_ wounded men to bevhanged here; notonly with- » 


- out permitting their relations to fpeak:. to them, 


_ but. with pipes playing, drums beating, and all 


other-military pomp and exultation ; he hanged ‘one 
perion, three, times.on the White-Hart: fign-poft, 
to. try if he, wouid ‘acknowledge his fault, but he 
affirmed, if it was to: do again he would engage 
-  dnthe fame caule, Yait numbers were oe hg: 
3 | ate AETS 
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here by Jeffreys, who perfuaded the poor creatures 
to throw themielves on the King’s mercy, and then 
caufed them to be executed; abovetwenty gentlemen 
were hanged, drawn, and quartered in this town; 
and nine months afterwards, when King James put 
out his proclamation of pardon, forty young gen- . 
tlewomen were particularly excepted out of ic, who’ . 
had prefented, the Duke with:colours ready made at 
_the charge of the town: but Taunton particularly 

remembered King James’s behaviour to them; for 
when the Prince of Orange arrived, the whole - 
town ran to him with fo univerfal a joy, that it 
was thought, if he had wanted it, he might have: 
raifed a little army in this town and its neighbour- 
hood. w Aa Darin is : | 
The corporation confifts of a mayor, recorder,’ 
juftice,: twov aldermen, “twenty-four capital *bur- 
gefles, a town clerk, two conftables, two portreeves, 
. and’ two ferjeants at mace. The mayor has {imal} 

privileges m confideration of other corporations; his’ 
officers cannot arreft, and there is no prifon here, 
buva Bridewell, for vagrants and loofe perfons ;. 
debtors and criminals heing fent to the county goal. 
Nor have: the corporation any lands, houfes, nor 
{tock of money; but everyone ftands at- his own 
expence; on this account, though) the town is the 
-moft flourithing, the corporation is one of the 
meaneit*inithe county. The river Thone,. pur- 
fuant to an‘act of parliament, in the reign of Wil- 
jiam Tif. is made navigable'for barges from hence © 
-to Bridgwater; and it has.a bridge over it of fix 
arches, maintained by the county; the ftreets 
are many of them fpaciops, and kept clean; but 
as they carry on.a great manufacture of ferges; du- 
roys, fagathees, fhalloons, &c. the {mell’ of the 
oil, which they are obliged to ufe, is very noifome 
to ftrangers, OY) 03, CAVE TE 


Here» 
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‘Here were two parifh churches, and feveral 
meeting-houfes, as the inhabitants Have been noted 
for diffenters, and have an academy -here to train 
youth up for ‘the diffenting miniftry. St. Mary Mae- 
dalen’s church is a large fpacious edifice, with a high 
tower, and ftately pinnacles, adorned with carved 
work. %In-this church is\the effigy of Robert Grey, 
Efq. a native of this place, who went a poor boy 
to London, but lived to grow rich there and found- 
ed an hofpital here: under his effigy are thefe ‘re- 
markable lines: 


Taunton bore him, Lonpon ‘bred him; 

Piety train’d him, virtue led him; 6 9... 

Earth enrich’d him, heav’n pofiefs'd him: 
Taunton:bleit him, Lonpow:bleft him ;. 

This thankful town, that mindful city, 

Share his piety and patyas 7s 

What he gave, and how he gave it, 

Aik the poor,-and you, fhall have it, 

Gentle reader, may heaven ftrike 

Thy tender heart, to do the like. 
find now thy eyes have read the ftory, 1 29« 
Give him the praife, and God the glory. g 18 


The hofpital is a large brick building; on “the 
wall is a Gray in brafs ; ‘and a badge of the fame, a 
Rebus, for the founder, is worn on the ‘coats: -and 
wailtcoats of the alms people, at the allowance of 
two fhillings a week each ; the men have a gown, 
and the women a gown and ‘petticoat, once 
every three years ; there is .a chapel where prayers’ 
ave read once a day. for the maintenance of thefe, 
poor Mr. Grey left two thoufand pounds in moneys... 
- and an /houfe adjoining to it, lett ‘at eighteen pounds 
a year. The election for members of parliament 
here | is very. mee every Pot Walloper; aie. that 

drefies 
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dreffes his own victuals, is entitled to vote, fo that 
the inmates, or lodgers, to qualify themfelves a 
little before the election comes on, make a fire-in 
the ftreets,, and there boil their victuals, \that their 
names may not be brought in queftion.....- . 


Taunion Dean, is.a large, rich, fruitful, tra@ of 
country, for about thirty ,miles round, Taunton, 
the foil is fo exceedingly good, and. fo exceedingly 
fertile, to ufe, their own phrafe, with the-Zun and 
Loil alone, that, it weeds no Manure, and the: peafantry. 
in it, fays Fuller, are as rude as they. are rich, and: 
fo highly conceited of their country, that they think 
it a difparagement to be born.,in any other place; 

It would be here:inexcufable to. omit taking no- 
‘fice of alittle tiver ifland,, formed whéte the Parret 
mixes with the!) ‘Thone;known: by the name of 
Athenley, though: formerly, called. Ethelney, i. e.. an 
Ifland of Nobles, remarkable: in antiquity, for be. - 
ing the fecreting place of King Alfred, withsa few 
of his nobles, when the Dane over-run all before 
him to the foreft of Selwood; and indeed the neigh- 
bouring Jakes and marfhes -rendered it) inac- 
ceffible, the firm ground there not being’ above twa 
acres broad, on which he afterwards built a monaf- 
tery; having nothing to fubfift on but what they 
got -by fifhing and.fowling, the. King, had ‘recourfe 
:to,the poor, lonely cottage of a {wine-herd, by 
~fwhom-his Majelty, then unknown, was entertained 
yand,,cherifhed with fuch poor |fare-as~ he and-his 
wife.cquld get -him);.for wich the King fet the poor. 

_ Sywincherd. afterwards to, learning, and made him 
-Bithop of, Winchefter, as before,related, ;Bithop 
Godwin, in bis; Liyes-of the Bifhops,- informs DS, - 
_ «that the {wineherd..and , his,.wife; began, to grow 
oweary. of ,.Alfred’s. fervice,.,he, not. being, handy 
_ 3enough.;, infomuch, that once’being, fet to,watch 
sdome-cakes-that. were baking at the fire, he let them 
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burn; by which Pp cuins his dame heartily reproved. 


him’; which gave eccafion to the following Latin 
diftich : aaa | > 


: hibare ‘quos cernis panes girare moraris, 
Cum nimium gaudes nos manducare calentes, 


Tho’ you to turn 
The cakes that burn.’ 
Do make fo little, hafte, 
Til warrant ye, 
When bak’d they be, 
You'll eat them but too faft. 


Not many years ago, was found near this place, - 
a kind of picture, or medal.of St. Cuthbert, with 
a Saxon. infcription, importing, that it was made 
by order of King Alfred 5 and as the form of it 
 fhewed that it was hung ‘by a ftring, it is conjec- 
“tured that he wore it as an amulet, or elfe in vene- © 
ration of that faint, who, as it is reported, appeared 
to him in his troubles, and affured him of his fue 
ture victories over the Danes. The firft that he. 
gained was at Edindon in Wiltthire, where he took 
their King, and made him-a Chriftian,; and he 
founded the monattery’. above mentioned, which 
was a Benedi@tine abbey, in: remembrance of his 
retirement; the foundations of which were dif- . 
covered in 1674, by fome labourers, who, among 
_ other remains, met with the bafis of church pillars, 
and one grave, near eight feet long, with human 

bones. in it proportionable to that fize. 
Wellington, an hundred and fifty-two miles from 
London, ftands on the river Thone, and is a low , 
dirty place.“ It is chiefly remarkable for having | 
been the refidence of Lord Chief Juftice Popham ,; 
who, by his laft will, made provifion for an hofpi- 
tal to be built here, for fix BO men, and as many — 
Wier | women, 
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\ , 
women, and for other charities, and for’ its vicar 
Mr. Salkeld, who being converted from popery by 
King James I. and preferred to this living, called » 
himicif the Royal Convert, in compliment to the 
King 5 who, im return, to fhew what a conquett 
he had made, ftiled him the Jearned Salkeld, 
Returning back to'Bruton, we purfue the main ’ 
road to 
Bridgewater, an hundred. arid forty-two ‘miles 
from London, a very confiderable town and 
port, and races its name from one Walter, a Nor- 
man, who had this place beftowed on him among 
others in the county : and in King John’s charter, 
and all other ancient charters, it is called Brugge 
Walter, or Walter’s Borough. The caftle here was 
built by William de Brevier, Lord of Bridewalter, 
im the latter.end of King John’ s reign, and by him 
was founded’St. John’s, ‘vulgarly, St. Jones’s Hof+ 
pital, near the eaft gate, for thirteen poor people, 
befides friars and ftrangers, to pray for the fouls of 
King Henry I], King Richard I. and. King John. 
The quay, called the “haven, was made firft by him, 
and then he began the ftone bridge over the Par- 
ret, which was “finifhed by Thomas Trivet, a Cor- 
nifhman, ‘the lord of the manor. After the finifh- 
ing of the caftle and- bridge, this place flourifhed. 
It was one of the firft: towns the Barons made them- 
felves matters-of, when they took up arms againft 
Henry Ii. —Kine Edward II. and Kine Edward III, 
confirmed its charter. St. Matthew’s fair is kept 
in a field called the Friars, from a priory of Friars 
Minors, formerly ereéted here, and dedicated te 
St. Matthew. st 
“In? the civil -wars, this town fuftained feveral 
fieges: it was’ firft garrifoned by the parliament ; 
r was, \ wk Taunton and others, reduced by the 
King’ s forces, and held a earrifon for his: Majefty 
till the war was almoft at an end. In 1653, it fur- 
renJered 


pier, 
ae, 


rendered itfelf to Oliver Cromwell, with forty pieces 
of cannon, great ftore of ammunition and_ provi- 
fion, anda treafure to the value of an hundred 
thoufand pounds, many perfons of condition hav- 


mg retired hither on the approach of the parliament | 


army. The Duke of Monmouth came hither in 
1685, but was defeated, when a fcene of flaughter 


and carnage of his friends enfued, which can be . 


equalled by none but thofe inhuman butchers, Jef- 
freys and Kirk. . 

Queen Elizabeth granted this town the prefent 
charter, by which it is governed by a mayor, re- 


corder, two aldermen, who are all juftices of the. 


peace, and by twenty-four common-councilmen. 
They have a town-clerk, clerk of the market, wa- 
_ter-bailiff, and two ferjeants at mace; and out of 
the common-council are annually chofe,two bailiffs; 
whofe power is equal to that of the theriffs of 
any other counties. The revenues are valued at ten 
thoufand pounds, and its freemen are free of all 
the ports of England and Ireland, except London 
and Dublin. King Henry VIII. having made this 


a diftinét county, the fheriff of the county cannot. 


gend any procefs into the borough. 

The church dedicated to St. Mary, is large, but 
_ plain, with a very high fpire, faid to be the third 

_loftieft in England. Here is likewife a meeting- 
houfe; ‘which is remarkable for having an ad- 
vanced feat for the mayor and aldermen, when any 
of the magiftrates fhall be of their community. 
The famous Admiral Blake was a native of this 


. ° town, as was John Oldmixon, Efg. the hiftorian. 


In the neighbourhood of Bridgwater, is a fine 
and noble feat, erected by the Earl of Egmont. 
The draw-bridge here is particularly worthy of no- 
tice; which, though it is thirteen feet in length, 
and ten in breadth, and weighs four thoufand and 

nine hundred pounds is rendered managable by 
" | Auk one 
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one man, who could raife it or fall it at his plea- 
fure, with the greateft eafe. The engineer after- 
wards added other powers, fo that a child of five 
years old is able to work it. 


That part of the county, between this place and 


the fea, and on northward upon the coaft, lies 
Jow, and is chiefly employed in feeding cattle 
brought out of the weft part of Devonfhire, and 
the neighbouring borders of Conwall. ‘here. is 
a road from hence to Briftol, called the Lower 
Way, not always paffable, being fubject to floods 
and dangerous inundations, and was {0 great a fuf- 
ferer by that terrible ftorm in 1703, that it is faid, 
in one part of it,-a fhip was driven a-fhore and left 
upon land, feveral hundred yards from the common 
high-water mark, and the country people have fet 
up marks upon their houfes and trees, with this 
note’ upon them, ‘; Thus high the waters came in 
the great {torm; thus far the great tide flowed up 
in the laft violent tempeft,”? and the like. 


~ Dulverton, twénty-feven miles from Bridgwater, 


and an hundred and fixty-nine from London, ftands 
~ ona hilly moor, with a ftone bridge of five arches 
over the Dunfbrook, a branch of theriver Fx. It 
is ‘a pretty town, with a‘cood market; and has in 
the neighbourhood mines of lead, but, the ore is 
reckoned harder than that’ of Mendip Hills. 

» From Bridgewater, another branch of the road 
ftrikes off to. : z 

| Watchet, an hundred and fifty-eight miles and 
an half from London, is an ancient fea-port, on the 


fea-coaft.. It isa little harbour, of which the late — 


Sir William Wyndham built the pier, and had the 
. quay. duties, in purfuance of an act paffed in the 
fixth of the late Queen Anne, and-in. the feventh 
of George I... This place was fadly ravaged and 
harraffed. by. the Danes. The inhabitants fetch 
vait quantities of pebble from the coaft, and burn 

ye it 
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- it into lime for dreffing their land, and chiefly for 
building ; no cement being more durable for ma- 
fonry that is to lie under water, where it grows as 
hard as marble. The cliffs are ftored with alabatter, — 
which falls down: by the wafh of the fea, and is 
conveyed to Briftol, &c. in great quantities. The 
inhabitants burn abundance of fea weed to fupply ” 
the glafs-makers of that city. 

Minehead, an hundred and fixty-fix miles from 
London, is the fafeft harbour on this fide, and. ca- 
pable of receiving fhips of any fize.’ This port 
Owes great part of its improvements to King Wil- 
liam I{l. who granted it to the family of Luttrells, 
with all the profits of the quay and pier, for fecur- 
ing and keeping this harbour in repair. This a@ 
was continued in the tenth of the late Queen Anne, 
and in the feffions 1737-8, another aét paffed, in 
purfuance of which a new head has been built, | 
the beach cleared, and other improvements and ad- 
ditions carried on. 

The town is well built, and fituated under a hill: 
its chief trade is with Ireland, and this was for - 
many years the principal port in thefe parts, where 
wool from Ireland was allowed to be imported ; but 
that liberty is fince enlarged to feveral other ports, 
by act of parliament. 

On the beach near Watchet and Minehead, are 
to be found a particular fort of ftones, fluted, in’ 
imitation of the fhells of fifhes of all kinds. Many 
of the flat kind are double, and curioufly tallied, 
one in another, which may, by a violent ftroke, 
be feparated. Some of them are as broad as a pew- 
ter difh, and again, others no bigger than a pepper 
corn; but in all of them the flufhings are regular, 
fome like the efcallop, in rays from the centre; 
others, like the perriwinkle, in fpirak lines. 

In the neighbourhood of thefe towns is a very 
high down, called Quantock, from whence, befides 

the 
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the two little iflands, called the Steep Holms, and. 
Flat Holms, and an extenfive view of the Channel, 
there is a fair and diftinét profpect of the Welch» 
coaft, tor many leaguesinlength. 
 Dunfier Coftle, fituated between Minehead and 
Watchet, belonged to the family of the Luttrell’s. » 
On the rocks, near this place, grows the fea 
weed, called laver-bread, of which the people here- 
abouts make a pickle of a very pleafant flavour. 
The direét road to Wells in this county, we laft 
left’ at Trowbridge, in Wiltfhire, it enters this 
county on the éaft fide of Philip’s Norton; we 
meet with nothing particular on the road, except 
Stone Eafton, the feat of Richard Hippefley Cox, 
Efq. about a mile from Old Down. =. 
\ Wells, about an hundred and twenty miles from 
London, is a little, but clean city, fituated at the 
bottom. of Mendip Hills. It takes its prefent name 
from the number of Weils hereabouts. The cathe- 
_dral here is efteemed one of the neateft in England, 
particularly the weft front of it, which is a very 
ancient and compleat draught of imagery. The 
» prefent edifice is of above five hundred years ftand- _ 
ing, and was erected on the fite of one more an- . 
cient, founded by Ina, King of the Weft Saxons. 
In the year 905, it was erected into an epifcopal 
fee; and was reckoned one of the beft preferments 
in this-kingdom. The fine chapel in the Bifhop’s 
palace here, was alfo built by Bifhop Fitz J oceline, 
The palace is fituated in a part of ‘the city, called 
the Clofe, very properly fotermed, for it is walled 
in, and locked up like a little fortification. The 
dignified clergy live in the infide of ix, and the 
prebendaries and cannons haye very agreeable dwel- 
ings. ‘The beautiful palace gate was erected by 
~Bifhop Thomas de Bekyngton, who fat here m 
1443, and alfo built twelve ftately ftone houfes. 
& FE gad a ee 96h ¥ ¢ % Rs : ih: a ie ‘ 4 Bifhop r 
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Bifhop Knight and Dean Woolman, made the fine 
arched fabric in the market place, now called the 
Crofs. | , 
This town was made a free borough in hme. 
of Henry II. and the charter was confirmed by | 
King John, and afterwards by Queen Elizabeth, 
who appointed it to be governed by a mayor, re- - 
coider, feven aldermen, fixteen commeon-council- . 
men, &c. . Here is a town-hall, which ftands over 
Bifhop Bobwith’s hofpital, which is in the weft part 
of the town, near St. Cuthbert’s, the parifh church, 
and maintains thirty poor men and women. In 
the middle of the town there was the old market place, — 
called the Crofs; and within this century another 
market-place has been built, a handfome building, | 
the town-houfe where the corporation meets, and 
where the Judges. alfo hold their afizes. © 
It is fituated on a ftony ground and has a little 
river called Welve, ‘running at the back of it, and 
the adjacent country is pleafant enough, though | 
difagreeable travelling, as the roads to it are all up 
and down hill, very ftony, except that to a 
Glaftonbury, an hundred and twenty-five miles 
and an half from London, it is by fome called an 
ifland, as it is almoft encompafied with rivers, and. 
formerly had the name of Avalon, froma valley of 
_ the Britifh name for Apples; from the great plen- 
ty of that fruit which this fpot naturally bears : its 
preient name is derived from Glauftrum, i. e. Dyers 
Woad, which abounds in thefe parts, — ain 
This town, for antiquity, claims pre-eminence _ 
over every other in the county. Here being an 
abbey, formerly the richeft and moft magnificent 
in the world, we fhall therefore be very circumftan- 
tialin our defcription of it. . The foundation of 
this abbey is by fome carried back as far as the time 
of our Saviour, and faid to be confecrated by him 
in perfon, and by him dedicated to his mother : 
Jofleph 
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Jofeph of Arimathea, St. Patrick, and St. David, 
are faid by fome to have refided here ; which has 
been controverted by others, though it ftrongly ap- 
pears, that it was the popular opinion of its being 
the burial place of Jofeph of Arimathea; and by 
a record preferved in Rymer’s Fedra, it appears, 
one fohn Blome, of London, in the reien of Fu- 
ward III. obtained a licence, dated at Weftmintter, 
June 10, 1345, to go to the monaftery of Glaf- 
tonbury, and dig for the corpfe of Fofeph of Ari- 
. mathea, according to a divine revelation, which he 
faid he had on that fubject in the preceding year, 

This abbey was moft liberally endowed by the 
miunificence of King Ina, who built the great 
church, and enriched the houfe with fo much land 
and privileges, that he has by fome, particularly 
Bifhop Stillingfleet, been deemed the founder. It 
was likewife benefited by Edward the Elder, E- 
dred, Edgar, and other Saxon Kings and nobles : 
‘but at the Conqueft, King William ftripped it of 
feveral of its poffeffions, and beftowed them on his 
foldiers, and in 1083, made one Tuftin, a Norman, 
Abbot thereof; but afterwards, that King reftored. 
to it fome of thofe lands, confirming them by his 
grant. | , , 

In the year 1116, or 1120, the church was re- 
built by Harlewinus, fucceffor to Tuftin, and in 
the year 1184, the whole monaftery, except part 
of the lodgings, and the fteeple, was confumed by 
fire ; after which, there than being no abbot, King 
Henry II. fent one of his chamberlains, Ralph 
Fitz Stephens, to take care of the revenues of the 
abbey; who began, and partly finifhed, a new 

church, and the offices of the houfe. Thefe were 
perfected by the abbot Henry de Salieco, or Swans ; 
in whofe time the tomb of King Arthur. was dif 
covered inthe cemetry. It is faid King Henry II. 
) | on | 
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on the faith of feveral ancient fongs, recording his 
being buried in this place, ordered fearch to be 
made, and at about feven feet under eround, a 
kind of tomb-ftone was found, with a rude leaden 
crofs fixed on it, on which was a Latin infcrip- ’ 
tion, in barbarous Gothic charaéters, the Englith 
of which is, ‘ Here lies buried the famous King 
Arthur, in the Ife of Avalonia.? About nine ° 
feet below this monumental ftone, was found a 
cofin hollowed out of the folid oak, containing ~ 
the bones of a human body, fuppofed to be that 
of King Arthur; thefe were, by the care of the 
abbot, tranflated into the church, and covered 
with a magnificent monument. \ 

The Chapel of St. Jofeph of Arimathea. ftands 
at the weft end of the conventual church of the 
abbey, to which it is. communicated by an atch 
and a {pacious portal. Dr. Stukely, in his J¢inera- ; 
rium Curiofum, wherein he has accurately confidered 


this monaftery, treating of Jofeph of ‘Arimathea’s 


chapel, thus defcribes it: “ The prefent work is 
about the third building upon the fame {pot. It 
is forty-four paces long, thirty-fix wide without, - 
It is fo entire that we could. well enough draw’ the 
whole ftructure. The roof is chiefly wanting: twe 
little turrets are at the corners of the weft end, and 
two more at the interval of four windows from 
hence, which feems to indicate the {pace of ground 
the firft chapel was built on; the reft between it 
and the church was a fort of anti-chapel : under- 
neath was a vault, now full of water; the foor of 
the chapel being beaten down into it, it was 


wrought with great ftones. Here was a capacious 


receptacle of the dead: they have taken up. many 
leaden coffins, and melted them into ciftetns, Hence 
is the fubterraneous arched paflage to the Torr, 


_according to their notion. The roof of the church 


was finely arched with rib-work of ftone ; the fides 
OF 


/ 
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of the wall are full of {mall pillars of Suffex mar- 
ble, as likewife the whole church, which was the 
way of ornamenting in thofe days ; they are moftly 
beaten down. “Between them the walls are painted 
with pictures of faints, as ftill eafily feen. All the 
walls are overgrown with ivy, whichis the only 
thing here in a flourifhing condition ; ‘every thing 
elfe prefenting a moft melancholy, though. vener- 
able afpect.” Pt hegasransie | 

In Stevens’s Hiftory of Abbeys, or Additions to 
the Monafticon, there is a very particular account 
of the death of Richard Whiting, the laft abbot, 
but from whence “taken is not there faid. But it © 
appears pretty evident, that it is from fome zealous 
Roman Catholic writer; therefore, not altogether 
an inypartial evidence. Neverthelefs, as it thews 
- the almoft royal ftate in which the abbots of the 
great monafteries then lived, the reader will not per~_ 
haps be forry to fee’ it here tranfcribed. 
_ «Whiting was abbotof this monaftery; a man 
both venerable for his age, which was almoft de- 
_ crepit, and‘really wonderful for the moderation of — 
“his religious. life, which he had preferved amidft 
the greateft plenty of temporal bleffings. For this 
England had ftill retained, that though the mo- 
nafteties were extraordinary wealthy, they fhould 
not be governed by any but monks. All the reli- 
gious men alfo lived in community, were moft 
afiduous in the choir, and very rarely went abroad 
without: the enclofure of their monafteries. Whit- 
ing therefore: being abbot, -had an entire and en- 
clofed monaftery of about an hundred religious 
men; but according to the cuftom of the abbots, 
he-maintained three hundred domeftics in fepa- 
rate houfés and places adjoining ; and among them 
many gentiemen’s fons. Befides, he kept many at 
their ftudics ino the Univerfities.. *He  praétifed 
hofpitality to all. travellers pafling by upon any 

: account 
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account’ whatfoever, that he fometimes entertained 
five hundred horfemen. On Wednefdays- and Fri- 
days he beftowed bountiful. and fixed alms on the 
poor, reforting from all the villages round about ;. © 
and this was the cuftom of almoft all the other 
monafteries and richer abbots in England. The 
King’s officers who went. about to the monafteries, - 
having therefore acquainted Henry the VII Ith. that 

‘Whiting could not be prevailed upon to fign the 
~ inftrument propofed by his Majefty ; they were di- 
rected to bring him immediately to London, with- 
out hindering him to take along with him a’ decent 
retinue fuitable to his-dignity ;~ but to take care that 
he fhould difpofe of nothing that belonged to the 
monattery : and laftly, that a certain Knight, who 
-was the chief of his family, and whom the King’s 
officers had already. corrupted, fhould come with 
him, as it were to affift him, on his journey, 
‘but in reality as.a keeper and fpy. When hewas 
come to London, the King’s counfellors did not 
think fit to fay much to him, when they underftood 
from his fteward that he-was_ pofitively refolved_ 
never to fubfcribe to that inftrument ; but the 
King would not feem to exact it from any man by 
force. Having fearched) Whiting’s cabinets, . the 
King had found a little book written againft. the 
‘divorce, brought in without ,Whiting’s knowledge. 
-by them that fearched, which he thought a fufficient 
pretence to put him to death. Having therefore 
‘received a flight check, and being ftripped of part 
of his retinue (for he came with about an hundred 
-and fifty horfe) he was difmiffed from London to 
receive the King’s pleafure at home... But when he 
arrived at the city of Wells, .which is five miles. 


_. from Glaftonbury, he was informed that there’ was 


an affembly of the gentry, and he fummoned to it. 
He went immediately, and entering the court, was 
going to take his. place among the prime of them, 

Le ls | when 
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when the crier called him to the bar, and bid him’ 
anfwer to the crimes of high treafon laid to his 
charge. The old man wondered, looked about 
him, and afked his fteward what the meaning of it 
might be? He, as he had been inftructed, bid him 
be of good heart, whifpering him, that this was all 
done to fright him. Soon after Whiting was con- 
demned, and fent away to Glaftonbury, yet never 
imagining that his end was fo near. When he 
came near the walls of the monaftery, a prieft was 
prefented to him to hear his confeffion in the horfe- 
litter that carried him; for they affured him he 
muft die that very hour. The old man with tears, 
. begoed that he might havea day or two allowed 
him to prepare for death, or at leaft that going 
into the monaftery he might recommend himielf to 
his monk, and take his leave; but neither was 
granted; for being turned out of the horfe-litter 
and laid upon an hurdle, he was dragged along the 
eround to the top of an high hill which overlooks 
the monaftery, where he was hanged in‘his monk’s 
habit, and quartered on the day above.mentioned. 
The fhepherd being flain, the fheep were eafily dif- 
perfed; nor were there any religious men found 
after the death of thefe three abbots to oppofe the 
King’s tyranny. ‘Henry, therefore, like a conque- 
ror, invaded, threw down, plundered, and demo- 
—‘lifhed all, but the poffeffions and revenues of the 
monafteries, he, for the moft part, diftributed 
amoneft the nobility, that they might never after 
be reclaimed or reftored to the church, by any of 
the princes his fucceffors, exchanging fome for | 
other lands and revenues, and difpofing of others 
for ready money; and he compelled the catholics, 
apaintt their wills, to buy thedpoils of the church, 
to the end he might by that means oblige them to 
defend his wicked act. And this was the end of 
monafteries and monks in England, almoft a thou- 
| | {and 
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fand years after they had brought the Chriftian 
faith into that ifland, increafing with it, and being 
advanced by the generofity of allthe Kings. King 
Henry, that he might rejoice in wickednefs, and, 
glory in fin, commanded the Bifhops and other 
churchmen, that in all their fermons to the people 
_ they fhould congratulate the expelling of the monks , 

out of England, and inform the multitude how ad- 
vantageous the fame would be to them, as being 
_ delivered not only from the Pope’s yoke, but alfo 
from the trouble of thefe monks; of which there - 
was frequent gratulation in many places.” 

The Abbots Kitchen is much more entire than 
any of the other buildings of this monaftery, and_ 
was probably of more modern conftruction. This 
furmife is fomewhat juftified, by a tradition, which 
fays, That King Henry VIII. having fome difpute 
with one of the abbots, threatened to burn his ~ 
kitchen, thereby infinuating a reproach for his 
gluttony and luxurious manner of living; to which 
the abbot haughtily anfwered, that he would build 
fuch a one, that all the wood in the royal forefts 
fhould not fuffice to accomplifh that threat; and” 
forthwith erected the prefent edifice. Perhaps this 
might be of fome other King: for the building 
feems rather older than the reign of Henry the 
Eighth. : | | | 

_ Dr. Stukely, who accurately confidered and fur- 
veyed the remains of this abbey, gives, in his J¢i-' 
nerarium Curiofum, the following account of. this 
building : : 

- & Nothing’ is referved entire but the kitchen, a 
judicious piece of architecture: it is formed for 


-. an octagon, included in a fquare ;.four fire-places 


fill the four angles, having chimnies over them in 
the flat part of the roof; between thefe rifes the 
erched octagonal pyramid, crowned with a double 

Jantho-n, one within another; there are eight 
vs bi carved 
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carved ribs withinthofe which fupport thevault; and 
eight funnels for the letting out the fteam through 
windows ; within which, in a leffer pyramid hung 
the bell, to call the poor people to the adjacent 
almery, which ruins are on the north fide of the 
kitchen; the ftones of the pyramid are all flant- 
ing, with the fame bevils to throw off the rain.* 
We fhould be deemed inexcufable, to omit tak- 
ing a particular furvey, and giving an ample de- 
{cription of the great natural curiofities in «this 
part of the country , particularly Mendip Hills, 
the moft famous ih England, both for lead and — 
coals: they are of a prodigious length and breadth, — 
ftretching from Whatley, near Froome Sellwood, 
in the éaft, to Axbridge in the weft ; and Bed: 
minfter on the north, to Glaftonbury, on. the 
fouth. | | 
"They are called in old records Moinedrop, ftom 
the many Knoles, or hill tops there, and the fteep- 
nefs of their afcent.. Leland calls them, Minerary 
bills; and are the moft famous in England’ both — 
for lead and coals. They were ancicntly a foreft, 
till; as Bifhop Godwin writes, they were disforrefted 
at a great expence, by Ralph‘de Shrewsbury,. Bi- 
fhop of Bath and Wells. As for their lead mines, 
any Englifhman may workin them, who has not 
forfeited his right by ftealing any of irs ore. The 
— Groviers, (for fo its miners are called, as the pits 
they fink are called groves) living at fome diftance, 
leave, ‘their ore and tools open all night upon the 
hills, or at leaft in a flight hut. If any of them 
be found guilty of a theft, he is fhut up in a hut, » 
which is furrounded with dry furz, fern, &c. 
and fet on fire, when the criminal, who has his, 
hands and feet at liberty, may therewith pull 


* Groffe, 


down 
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down the hut, and make his efcape through the 
fire, and be gone ; but he muft never have more 
_to do there; and this they call Burning the Hill. 
Thofe employed in melting the lead, if they, 
work in the fmoak, are fubject to a difeafe that 
will kill them, as it does the cattle too that feed : 
‘thereabouts; for which reafon, the owners fet per- 
fons to keep them-off. And Dr. Beaumont writes, 
that they who live near where the lead ore is wath- 
ed, cannot keep either dog or cat, or any fort of 
fow], but they all die in a fhort time; and that: 
children fometimes: in thofe houfes have died fud- 
denly. When the miners have got the lead ore 
they beat it fmall; wath it in a running ftream, 
and fift it in iron rudders ; © then they fet 
a hearth or furnace in the ground, made of clay, 
or fire-ftone ; and on it put fome oaken gods, 
which they light with charcoal, and blow with 
bellows that are worked by their feet; when the 
fire-place is hot, they throw the lead ore upon the 
wood, from, whence it melts down into the fur- 
nace.; and then with an iron ladle they take it out . 
and throw it upon fand, where they caft it into © 
what form they pleafe. The veins, or fome of the 
mines have been known to run up -into the roots 
ef trees, which neverthelefs look as well at the 
top as other trees. ‘The air here is moift, cold, 
fogey, thick and heavy: the foil is red and ftony, 
and the ftones are either of the nature of fire- 
ftones, or lime-{tones, with not ‘the leaft of clay, 
marl, or chalk, The trees near the mines have 
their tops burnt, and their leaves and bark dif- 
coloured and fcorched, and crow to no bignefs. 
The ftones that are wafhed by the brooks and 
{prings, are of a reddifh colour, and ponderous. 
Snow, froft and dew, ftay upon Mendip, longer 
than upon any of the neighbouring grounds, ex- 
ae a an cept 
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cept near the mines, where fnow and froft melt 
quickly ;. and thunder-ftorms, noéturnal lights, 


and fiery meteors, are more frequent here than’. 


elfewhere, Sometimes, when a mine has been very 


near the furface, the grafs has been very yellow 
and difcoloured. Damps are feldom met with 
in thefe mines. If in finkingthey come to a moorifhg 
earth, they expect a jam, i, e. a black thick ftone, 
that hinders their work, and to be clofed up with 
rocks. Their groves are fupported by timber ; a 
piece of which, no bigger than a man’s arm, will 
prop up ten tons of earth, and laft a long while, 
for the fupply of air they have elm boxes, ex- 
actly clofed, of about fix inches in the clear, by 
which they carry it down above twenty fathoms, 
They make ufe of leather bags, of eight or nine 


gallons a piece, to draw up by ropes, to-free the 


water; and if they find a fwallit, i.e. a quantity: 


of water, breaking in upon them, they drive an 


adit, or new paffage upon a level, till it is dry; 
when they cannot cut the rock, they anneal it with 


-a fire made of wood and coal, fo contrived, that 


they leave the mine before it begins to operate, 


'and take care not to enter the grove again till it 


is»quite cleared of the fmoke; by which fome 
have been killed. ‘Their. beetles, axes, wedges, . 
&c. unlefs fo hardened as to make a deep impref- 
fion upon the head of an anvil, are not fit for 


their ufe, and yet they fometimes break them in 


“an hour; others laft three or four days, as it hap- 


oe 


ens, They work in frocks and waiftcoats, by light 
ef candles, of fourteen or fifteen to the pound, 
that. will laft three or four hours, if they have air - 
enough, which, if they want to keep in the candles, 
the workmen cannot ftay there. A vein being loft, 
they drive two or three fathoms in the breait, as 
the nature of the earth directs them. White, yel- 
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low, and mixed earth, are Leaders to the Country, . 
as they term it, Changeable colours always en- . 
courage their hopes. ‘They go fometimes twelve. 
fathoms deep, before they meet with ftones.. A’ 
black. ftone they reckon a bad fign, and leads to a 
jam, the nearnefs of which they alfo guefs at by 
a fhort brittle clay. They carry out their mate- 
rials in elm buckets, which hold about a gallon, 
and are drawn by ropes: their ladders’ are alfo of | 
ropes. Theore runs fometimes in a vein, at other 
times it is difpéfed in banks, and lies many times 
between rocks. Some of it is harder, and fome 
fofter. Their is {par and chalk about it, and an- 
other fubftance they call Creotes, a meally white 
{tone, marled with ore and foft. The fpar is white 
and tranfparent, and brittle like glafs : the chalk 
is white, and heavier than any ftone: the cleareft 
and heavieit ore is the beft, and thirty-fix hundred 
of fuch ore may yield a ton of lead. The hearth 
for melting the ore is about five feet high; fet upen 
timber, to be turned as a wind-mill, to avoid the 
inconvenience of {moke upon a fhifting wind; it . 
will hold half a bufhel of ore and coal, there is a 
fink upon the fides of the hearth, into which the 
Jead runs, that holds about a hundred and an _ half, 
They have a bar to ftir the fire, a fhovel to throw 
it up, anda ladle made red-hot, to caft out the 
melted metal, which, when formed into what the 
miners call fows and pigs, is conveyed to Briftol, 
and from thence exported elfewhere. 

Dr. Fuller obferves, the Mendip lead is not fo 
foft, pliant, nor fo eafy to melt, as that of Der- 
byfhire, nor fo proper for fheeting; becaufe when 
melted it runs into knots, and being of fo high a 
nature, it is generally. exported, and employed in 
cafting bullets and fmall fhot. It is almoft- in- ~ 
credible, fays the Doctor, what great fums were 
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advanced to the Bithops of Bath and Wells by the 
benefit of lead. Since the latter end of Queen Eki- 
zabeth’s reign, Bifhop Still is faid to have -had the 
harvett, Bifhop Montague the gleanings, and ‘Bi- 
fhop Lake the ftubbles. On the higheft part .of 
—thefe hills, which isa flat of fome leneth, there are 
fome fwamps, very troublefome and dangerous, 
both to men and horfe: and in fome places are 
- groves, into which. drunken fellows fometimes 
fall. 

As to the et ately of which there is the 
_ greateft plenty, within five miles of Stone-Afton, 
we fhall make ufe of the words of the learned 
Dr. Beaumont, who was born there, lived among 
Mendip Hills, underftood as much of natural phi- 
lofophy as moft men, often communicated his expe- 
riments to the Royal Society, and made fuch fre- 
quent vifits to the dark worlds in the caverns of 
Mendip, that no man upon earth was better qua- 
lified to fatisfy the curious with refpect to thefe mines 
than he'was. 


~ » About twomilesto the fouth- eat of Stone-A ton, 


at a place nearly bordering on Mendip Hills, be- 
gins a running of coal and feveral VEINS, which 
extends itfelf to the eaft four miles: there is much 
_ working in this running, and fire damps continu- 

ally happen there, fo that many men of late years 
have. been killed, many others maimed, and a mul- 
‘ titude burnt, Some of them have been blown up 
at the mouth of the works. The turn-beam, which 


hangs over the fhaft; has been thrown off its ~ 


frame by the force of the blaft. The middle and — 
moft eafterly parts of this running, are fo very fub- 
ject to have fiery damps,. that (carce’s pit fails of 


them. . Jo prevent mischief, the colliers keep their 


- air very quick, and ufe.no candles in their,work 
‘but thofe of a fingle wick, fixty or. feventy to the 
pound, 
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- pound, which neverthelefs give as great a light as 
thofe of, ten or twelve to the pound do, in’ other 
places; they always put them behind them, and 
and never prefent them to the breaft of the work. 


Within five miles northward, are alfo fix diftiné ’ 


coal-works : the chief obfervables I met within 
then, are, +" v1 , 


1. The branched cliff which ufually lies over the ° 


coal, and is all wrought with the reprefentation of 
fundry forts of herbs. fi 


2. A cliff interwoven with arborefcent marchafites, 


which lies over the former, and is called by the col- 
liets, the Thorny Cliff. pane vgs 

- 3. We here obferve, that fome coal veins are 
much more tinged with fulphur than others ; and 
a vein was wrought in one of thefe works, fome 
years fince, which received fuch -a refplendency 
from its fulphureous tinéture, that, in all points, it 
feemed as though it was covered with leaf-gold; 


and hence by the colliers it-was called.the Pea- 


COCKS vein. | igo ak 
_ 4. Inone of thefe works, about four years fince, 


was. found two or three hundred weight of - 


very good lead ore, growing toa vein of coal, 
the ore tinged fomewhat yellow, by the fulphur. 
We.look upon this as a great rariety ; none hav- 
-ing ever been found before ina coal-pit, the fulphu- 
reous {pirit bemg there generally too ftreng for the 
g@enerationiof£ that meétali)-3/0 60: %, Paeen 
» We will now defcend tothe parith of Wokey, 
on the fouth fide of thefe hills, to vifit its famous, 
or Ochie Hole, as it is called by Camden ; who fays, 
the neighbours have broached as many: wild fan- 
cies Concerning it, and imagined as many whim- 
fical figures in it, as the Italians have of their Si- 
byls Cave in the Apennine Alps, For the petrify- 
ing quality of the water, drooping continually from 
the roof of it, and congealing into a glafly fub-. 
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-ftance, like ificles, has given room to ftrong ima- 
ginations to fancy the refemblance of old women, 
dogs. bells, organ, &c. It is ‘not doubted but it 
had its name from Qgo, a Britifh word for a cave, 
At the entrance of it is a fteep defcent, for ten or 
twelve fathoms, at the bottom of which, there al- 
ways iffues from the rocks a confiderable current of 
water. The rocks above the entrance are about 
thirty fathoms in height, and to the fummit of the 
mountain over them, which is very fteep, it is a 
mile. As we pafs into this vault, we go upon a 
Jevel, but farther within it is rocky and uneven, 
iometimesafcending, and fometimes defcending. The. 
roof of it, in the higheft part is about eight fa- 
thoms from the floor, and in certain places, it is’ 
fo low, that one muft ftoop to pais: im fome parts 
of it it is not above a fathom:or two in breadth ; 
and in others, five or fix ,; and in length it is about 
two hundred yards.. The people that fhew this 
cave for a {mall reward, with lighted candles, point 
to feveral pretended figures of men and women, 
__ &c. to which they give names, but they are only 

lumps of common fpar, without any regular forms. 
The feveral divifions of it are termed a kitchen, a 
hall, a dancing-room, cellar, &c. At the farther 
end of it there rifes a ftream of water, enough to 
drive a mill, which paffes all along one fide of 
the cave. The darknefs of the place, which is 
bounded by ir, the height of the vault, the hollow 
murmur of ‘thefe waters through the rocks, make 
a ftrong impreffion on. the minds of fpeétators, 


who are of a difpofition to melancholy. When one’ 


is about the eighth part of a mile under ground, 
the echo-is very furprizing, efpecially to fuch as 
are unacquainted with the nature of found; and 
the place taken altogether, feems very awful and 
tremendous. After the ftream has glided down 
about fix or eight fathom betwixt the rocks, it 

fs : | prefies 
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_ preffes through the clifts of them, and difcharges 
itfelf into a valley, and drives feveral miles. It is 
well ftored with eels, and has fome trouts. Before 
we come to the middle of the cave, we meet with | 
a bed of very fine fand, which is in great requeft 
by artifts, for cafting metals in: to the roof of it, 

at certain places, there hang multitudes of bats; 
which indeed are generally found in all caves, whofe 
entrance are upon a level, or gently afcending and 
defcending, and not perpendicular ; and’ even in 
fuch too, if the paffage be not narrow, and of a 
confiderable height and depth. Near thefe hills 
are fome veins of magnefia, and yellow oker; and 
' towards the north, at Bifhop’s Chew, is dug up a 
red bolus, called by the common people Redding ; 
which, from thence is diftributed all over England, 
for marking of fheep, &c. and is ufed by the apo- 

thecaries for Bolus Armenus. hip 

This town, which is alfo called Chew Magna, 
lies betwixt Wrinton and Keyntham, is one of the 
_ dargeft parifhes in the county, the vicarage being 
worth three hundred pounds a year, and has fe.” 
veral confiderable hamlets, abounding with coal- 
pits. The houfes here, even of the pooreft people, 
are remarkably neat, being generally whited over, 
and accommodated with pretty large gardens. In 
this parifh is Bozw- ditch, é called trom its circular 
form. It was a large camp on a hill, trebly for- 
tified, from whence there is a profpect of the iflands 
called Flatholm and dteepholm, in the Briftol chan- 
nel, : 
Frome Selwood, ftands on the eaft part of Men- 
dip hills, and is the chief of what was anciently 
one great foreft: the church is large and hand- 
fome, and has a noble organ, which coft five hun- 
dred pounds. Here are feveral diffenting meeting 
houfes ; twoof which, one of the Prefbyterians; 
and one of the Baptifts, are as handfome as any in 
England, 
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England, The Prefbyterian’ s is fupported by two 
Doric pillars, of white free-ftone,; and of which 
the whole fabric is built. It is fixty feet long, and 
forty- four broad, and has, galleries all round i it, two 
very large beautiful windows, befides others, and 
a cupola on the top. The Baptift’s is rather fu- 

crior to it, in the elegance and expence of its. fa- 
aa its pews, its pillars, and pavement. 
r The woollen manufacture | here, is mentioned 
by Mr. Cazden as very great in his time, but has 
fince increafed to fuch a degree, that it is faid 
feven | wagegons have been fent out with cloth 
weekly, from this town, for Blackwell-hall, &c. 
and each of thefe waggons ufed to. hold an hun- 
dred and forty pieces, ° cwhich being valued at four- 
-teén pounds, one with another, made the value of © 
the whole amount to above feven hundred thoufand 
pounds per annum, in this quarter of the county. 

Here is a {tone bridge: the river that runs un- 
der it, rifes with the woodlands, and abounds with 
trout, eels, &c. The town has been a long time 
‘particularly noted for its fine beer; which they 
keep to great age, and is not only cfteemed by the 
common 1 people, but often Staab Buk: the gentry 
to any other liquor. 

Betwixt this town and Whatley, is 

Asford, a folitary village, eich. deferves par- 
ticular, mention, for having been the refidence of 
the late ingenious Mrs. Rowe. Ilchefter, indeed, 
boaft of -being the place of her birth; but this was 
her beloved retreat in the prime of her days; and'here 
fhe compofed moft of thofe pieces both in profe and 
verfe, which have immortalized her memory, cand 
which all tend to the advancement of that virtue 
whereot fae wee herfelf fo bright an ee ae 
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For Heav’n and Hymen all her fongs were made ; 
And all her vows to Heav’n and Hymen paid. 


North of Frome, in the road from Chippenham 
ir Wiltfhire, is shinies ry | t, 
Bath, an hundred and eight miles from London, 


~ famous even in the time of the Romans, for its ' 


medicinal waters, being called by Antoninus, the 
Waters of the Sun, by Caer baden, the City of Baths, 
and Caerramnent, the City of Ointment, and by the 
Saxons, Akmanchefter, or the City of Valetudenarians, 
and, if we believe the infcription under the figure 
of King Bladud, placed in the King’s Bath, it appears 
indeed to-be of very great age, as it mentions, that 
this prince, whom Mr. Camden calls Blaydon, or 
Blaydonn Cloyth, i.e. Soothfayer, found out the ufe 
of thefe Baths eight hundred and fixty years before 
the birth of Chrift. : | 
This city is pleafantly fituated in-a valley, fur- 
rounded with an amphitheatrical circle of hills. 
The Romans encompaffed the city with walls ; 
with four gates, befides a poftern 5 and fixed their- 
ftation here, which they called Camulodunum, from 
the mountain on the fouth fide of it, dedicated ta 
Camulos, the Britifh God of War, and ftill bearing 
his Saxon name of Odin, the hill being ftiled Odin’s. 
Down, though its fummit for the chief part goes _ 
by the naine. of the parithes, among which the — 
Jand is divided. Great numbers of the nobility 
and gentry refort here, during the feafon, to drink 
the-waters, for the recovery of their health s though 
we might with great propriety fay, that the ma- 
jority of the company only frequent this city to 
amufe themfelves, and to kill time; and indeed. 
no place is better adapted for that purpofe, here 
_ being a conftant round of diverfion. In the morn- - 
' ing, the ladies are brought in clofe chairs, dreffed 
in their bathing clothes, to the Crofs Bath, there 
the 
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the mufic plays them into the Bath, and the female 
attendants prefent them with little floating wooden 
difhes, like bafons, into which the ladies put their 
handkerchiefs, nofegays, &cc. Having amufed them- 
felves near an hour in the bath, they call for their 
chairs, and return to their lodgings. Other diver- 
fions fill up the reft of the day, as, at the rooms, 
the libraries, the theatre, &c. In the evening, 
people affemble at the great rooms, and there are 
balls twice a week. It is alfo the fathion of the 
place, for the company to go every day pretty 
conftant, to hear divine fervice, at the ereat church, 
and at St. Mary’s chapel, Queen fquare, where are 
prayers twice a day. ah Pi oO | an 

Thefe waters, which were held in fo great repute 
anancient times, for their medicinal virtues externally, 
have beenalfo found of late years, no lefs healthful in 
many cafes, taken inwardly; but for the particular na- 
ture and virtue of the waters, we refer our readers” 
to the accounts publifhed of them, which would 
take up too much of our time to relate. 

Asa monument of their virtues, the crutches of 
thofe who camehither cripples,'and went'away cured, © 
are hung up at the feveral baths; though at prefent 
there are more perfons who frequent Bath, to drink 
the waters than to bathe, the city being but of a 
{mall compafs, and fo greatly reforted to, that the . 
ftreets are rather crouded up, though the houfes are 
handfomely built, moft of ftone. St. Peter’s Ca- 
thedral, called the Abbey church, is fuppofed to be 
on the {pot where ftood the Roman temple of Mi- 
netva, Patronefs of Baths ; it is a lofty venerable 
pile, and has many monuments in it; in the prin-. 
cipal front are the figures of angels afcending and 
_ defcending, in memory of. a dream, by which Dr. 
Oliver King, Bifhop of this’ fee, was induced to 
build this church, in the year 1137; but it was not 
finifhed till the year 1612,. On the fouth fide are 

| the 
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the juftly renowned hot fprings, collected into 2 
 fquare area, called the King’s Bath. This water’ js 
admirably grateful to the ftomach; though you 
drink off a large pint glafs, it is fo far from creating 
an heavinefs or naufea, that you immediately per- 
ceive yourfelf more alert. | 

Behind the fouthern wall of the King’s Bath is a 
lefs {quare, named The Queen’s Bath, with ‘ataber. 
nacle of four pillars in the midft. This is of more 
temperate warmth, as borrowing its water frora the 
other. , 

The Hot Bath is not. inferior in heat to the 

King’s Bath ; it is a fmall parallelogram, with a 
ftone tabernacle of four pillars in the midft. 
_ The Crofs Bath near it is triangular, and had a 
crofs in the middle. Hard by is an hofpital, built. 
and endowed by a prelate of this fee. © 1 he water in 
thefe two places rifes near the level of the ftreets, 

_ Within thefe few years, by a contribution, a cold 
Bath, for the benefit of the infrm, was made at a 
fpring beyond the bridge. he 

The greateft decency is obferved here by both 
fexes. There is a very good conveniency of chairs, ~ 
of which there are great plenty, and very genteel 
e@nes, to go to any part within the walls, and even 
to the adjoining buildings without, for fix-pence, 
provided the diftance does not exceed five hundred 
yards; but if it does, the fare is one. fhilling, and 
for this the chairmen are obliged to go a mile, 

The accefs to the hills about Bath grow every day 
better, by the prudence and good management of 
the commiffioners of the turnpike-roads; fo that, 
though few people cared to keep coaches here for- 
merly, yet the ule of thofe machines here has greatly 
increafed of late years. _ Before the firtt turnpike-act 
was obtained, the direct road to Lanfdown was fo 
fteep, that Queen Anne was‘ extremely frighted in 
going up: her coachman {topping ‘to give the 

inte horfes 
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horfes breath, and the coach wanting 4 dragttaff, it 
ran back, in fpite of all the coachman’s: fkill; the 
horfes not being brought to ftrain the harnefs again, 
or pull together, for a good. while, arid the coach 
putting the guards behind in confufion ; at laft, 
fome of the fervants, fetting their heads and fhoulders 
to the wheels, ftopped them by mere force. 

The general hofpital. in this city, for the recep- 
tion of the fick poor all over the kingdom, is a 
noble defign, The firft ftone of it was laid the fixth 
of July 1738. It is one hundred feet in front, and 
ninety feet.deep, and capable of receiving one hun- 
dred and fifty poor cripples. | 

His late Majefty King George II: Prince Fre- 
derick, thePrincefs, Dowager, and fome of the 
Princefies, were great promoters of this work ; and, 
‘among other benefactors, the widow of the late Mr, 
Holding, of London, and the late Mr: Allen, of 
Prior-Park, near Bath, were the chief. the Seeker 
giving two thoufand | pounds in money, and Mr. 
Allen. permitting the truftees of the charity to fetch 
from his ftone-yard all the wall-ftone, wrought free- 
ftone, -paving-ftone, and. lime, that were neceffary 
to be added to the ftone which the buildings that 
were taken down produced, to complete the mafon’s 
work of the hofpital, befides giving a very. large 
fum of mosey. 

- The ftone- ‘yard jutt pientioned of this. preat, 
becaufe ¢ good man, who might be ftiled The Genius 
“ef Bath, is on the banks of the Avon. In it is 
qroushe the free-ftone dug from the quarries om 
Comb- Down, which is another part of Odin’s Down, | 
purchafed by him. He has likewife a wharf to 
embark the fame ftone in unwrought blocks, 

which are brought down from the quarry by an ad- 

nirable, machine, that runs upon a frame of wood, 
of about a mils. and a a beh in length, Placed partly 
| 7 upon 
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upon walls, and partly upon the ground, like the 
waggon-ways belonging to the collieries ‘in the 
‘north of England. “Two horfes draw one‘of thefe 
machines, generally loaded with two or three tons > 
of itone, over the moft eafy part of the defcent ; 
but afterwards its own velocity carries jt ‘down the 
reft, and with fo much precipitation; that the man. - 
who guides it, is fometimes obliged to lock every 
wheel of the carriage to {top it; which ke can do 
with great cafe, by means of bolts applied to the — 
__ front wheels, and lavers to the back wheels. 
_ The free-ftone of the hills about Bath, can be 
carried by the Avon to Briftol, whence it may be 
tranfported to any part of England ; and the new 
works of St. Bartholomew’s hofpital, in’ London, 
as well as“the Exchange of Briftol, are built with 
{tone from Mr. Allen’s Cpa Wc ar ene. vie eee 
_ This gentleman built for himfelfa very macnifi- 
cent feat; and placed it almoft at the top of the, 
fide of the hill, where the chief quarry, from whence 
_ the new buildings of Bath have been fupplied with . 
- free-ftone; is fituated.’ ‘The feat crowns, with the . 
greateft beauty, a large court on the north fide of 
the mountain, anciently dedicated to the Britith 
God of War; and, from'that dent on the afcent of 
‘the hill, a village towards the lower part of it was 
denominated Widcomb, in which there is a good 
houfe belonging to Mr. Bennet. ” 
_ Mr. Allen’s: feat, now called Prior Park, com- 
mands a profpect, as delightful as it is poflible for 
the imagination to conceive ; the city of Bath be- 
ing the chief obje&t; and towards it the principal 
front of the houfe is turned. The feat confifts of 
an houfe in the centre, two pavillions, and two 
wings of offices, all united by arcades) and mak- 
ing a continued curved line of building of above 
a thoufand feet in front, of which the houfe takes 
about an hundred and fifty, and is of the Corin- 
4 Na ; ; thian 
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thian order, elevated upon a ruftic bafement, and 
crowned with a balluftrade; the centre advancing 


forward, and making one of the largeft and moft 


correct hectaftyle porticoes in the kingdom. The 
order includes two ftories, and the houte has fifteen 
windowsin the length of it. The portico,'together with 


the Corinthian hall in the principal ftory, a chapel 


on the fame floor of the Ionic order fupporting the 
Corinthian, and a Corinthian gallery extending 
over the hall, and the rooms on each fide of it, all 
finifhed with free-ftones, are the beauties and curio-. 
fities of the pile. aes 3 

The gardens to this feat. confift of two terraces, 
and two flopes, lying northward before the houfe, 
with winding walks made through a little coppice 


opening tothe weftward of thofe flopes; but all 


thefe are adorned with vafes and other ornaments, 
in ftone-work; and the affluence of water is fo 
great, that it is received at three different places, 


after many little agreeable falls, at the head. of 


one of which there is a ftatue of Mofes down to the 
knees, in an attitude expreffive of the admiration 


-he muft have been in after ftriking the rock, and 


feeing the water gufh out of it. The winding walks 


were made with great labour; and, though no 


broader than for two or three to walk a-breaft, yet 
in fome places they appear with little cliffs on one 


fide, and with {mall precipices on the other. Thefe 
‘things we may eftcem as beauties; but if we leave 


them, and go to what may be called. the greater 


‘part of the gardens, I mean to the rides which are 


made through the adjoining lands, the real beauties 
of nature will appear in great abundance; and Mr. 
Allen might put the natural terrace in the brow 
of the hill above his houfe in competition with the 


_greateft work that ever was made to adorn a feat , 


and on that terrace the ftatue of the late Marfhal 
Wade is placed: for where could the figure of a 
Eee ) ereak 
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great foldier ftand fo properly, ason a hill facred to 
to the god of war? ny | 

The increafe of buildings to this city is amazing; 
and it reflects no little honour on thofe that are 
concerned in them, that the ftreets are built on a 


regular plan, The Circum, which has been lately - 


finifhed, is, perhaps one of the beautifulleft areas. 
in the kingdom, From it the ftreet leads to a 
range of buildings in ferm of a crefcent,: which, 
when entirely compleated, will be an elegant pile. 
Befides this, there ‘are feveral other new ftreets, as 
Paragon Buildings, a Concave Range, York Build- 
ings, Edgar Buildings, 8c. amazing edifices, (to 
ufe the words of Mr. Young) for a town fo parted 
by pleafure and difeafe, the feat neither of .govern- 
ment nor commerce, In a ftately new fquare, 
wherein is a fine chapel, is a lofty oblifk, feventy 
feet high from the foundation, and terminated in a 
point: level with the height is the inclofed in-. 
{cription in capitals : 


In memory of honour beftowed, and in gratitude. 
for benefit conferred, on this City, by his 
Royal Highnefs Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
and his Royal Confort, in the year 1738, this 
Obelifk is erected by Richard Nafh, Efq. 


The Bath ftone affords a fine opportunity to 
embellifh and give a noble look to the buildings 
here, and at a very cheap rate. | 3 

The Grove, too, near the abbey-church, naw 
called Orange-fquare, in compliment of the late 
Prince of Orange, has feveral handfome new built 
houfes ; and a monumental {tone is erected, with - 
an infcription, in honour to the Prince of Orange, 
and the place; his Highnefs having been obliged 
to vifit Bath for his health, juft before he married 
the Princefs, Royakof England, and received great 
' | benefit 
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benefit by the waters. This likewife was erected 
by the late famous Mr. Nath, to whofe good ma- 


nagement and behaviour, Bathis greatly indebted ; 


every one fubmitting with delight to the reculations 


he impofed regarding decorum, and the good. order, 


of the place. 


_ The infcription on the ftone above isin Latin,. 


which may be thus tranflated : 


In memory of the happy reftoration of the health. 
of the Prince of Orange, by drinking of the. 


_ Bath Waters, through the favour of God, and 
‘to the extreme joy of Britain, 1735. 


The late Marfhal. Wade, when one of the repre- 


ad 


fentatives in parliament for this city, gave a fine al- 


_tar piece to the great church there: he was alfo at 
the charge of having the picture drawn of eyery one 


of his electors (the members of the corporation,) 


and fet up round the town-hall; and his own too 


he fuffered to be put over the entrance, as if he 


- would make: good that pafs, and keep them all to 
duty. . At the upper.end of. the hall, are lately fet 
up the pictures of the late, Prince, and Augufta 
Princefs of Wales, a prefent of their Royal High- 
.nefies to the corporation, who, likewife before pre- 
fented it with a fine large wrought filver cup and 
waiter, cilt, | vi ; | : 
 Bladud Buildings, is a very handfome row, with 
two fronts; and on the fouth fide of the abbey 


church, is a confiderable building of the Duke of © 


Kingfton’s. In digging to lay the foundation ‘of 
this {treet, and on pulling down’ the abbey houfe 
for that purpofe, the workmen difcovered a very 
valuable piece of antiquity, under the foundation 
of the faid abbey houfe, in 1755. They fell upon 
{ome cavities which led to the remains of very noble 
Roman baths, and fhudatoras, conftructed ee 

. th 
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their elegant plans; with floors fufpended upon. 
{quare brick pillars, and furrounded with tuminated 
bricks, for the equal conveyance of- heat and 
vigour. tir Oe pete 4 
Bath isa corporation, confifting of a mayor, . 
eight aldermen, two of whom are juftices of the 
peace, and twenty-four common-councilmen. St. « 
_ James’s parifh in this city, gave birth to Mr. Hales,. 
ftiled, for his learning, the Walking Library. He 

had his Grammar education here, and was after- | 
_ wards a Fellow: of Eaton College, and a Canon of | 
of Windfor; a man fo juft in his dealings, that — 

when he was Burfar of the College, he threw twenty 

or thirty pound at a time, of bad money, into the 

Thames, rather than others fhould fuffer. He was 

likewife fo temperate, that he always fafted from . 
Thurfday’s dinner to Saturday ; yet fo'reduced af- 
ter being outed of his fellowfhip by the parlia- 
ment’s vifitors, that he was forced to fell the bef 
part of his library, which coft him two thoufand 
- five hundred pounds, for feven hundred pounds 
only. Dr. Heylin {peaking of this great man, fays,’ 
that his chamber was a church, and his chair a pul- 
pit, he being as communicative of his knowledge 
as the celeftial bodies are, of their light and in- 
fluence. | ‘ | | . 

On the brow of Landf{down hill is a handfome 
monument, erected. by order of the late Lord 
Landfdown, to the honour of Sir Bevil Glanville, 
his lordfhip’s anceftor, with an infcription r:cord- 
ing the action in which he fell. . It is built as near - 
the fpot as poffible, where that brave gentleman 
~ was killed, in the a€tion between him and Sir Wil- 
liam Waller, in the civil wars, recorded by Lord 
Clarendon, and others. Juft below it we fee Lilli- 
put Caftle, a {mall place of retirement made by Mr.’ 
Jerrey Pierce, an eminent Surgeon, who died in- 
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1746, This feat, both for fituation and other’re-' 
| fpects, 1s extremely defirable and beautiful. | 
_ From Landfdown hill is a plain and moft pleafant 
country into Gloucefterfhire, in the way to which 
you pafs two fine houfes; the one built by Mr. 
Blaithwaite, Secretary at War, in the reign of’ 
Queen Anne; the other is called Badmington, a 


manfion of the Duke of Beaufort’s. | | 

About eight miles from Bath is Keynfham, a 
great thoroughfare in the lower road betwixt Bath 
and Briftol. Here was formerly an abbey founded 
by Wilham Far! of Gloucefter, about the year 
3170, and granted by Edward VI. to Thomas 
Bridges, Efq. in the year 1553, on the fite whereof 
is nowa handfome feat of his defcendant, the Duke 
of Chandois, This place being fubject to fogs, 
has given it the: name of Smoaky Keynfham. The 
town is fituated on the fide of a fmall river that 
runs into the Avon, and extends to the confluence 
of the two ftreams. It is built upon a rock, pro- 
ductive of an infinite number of foffils, in the 
fhape of ferpents, coiled up like a rope ; and cre- 
duious people formerly believed, that they were 
real ferpents changed into ftones by one Keina, a. 
devout Britihh Virgin, from whom they lkewife 
edenominated the town, ‘ ; 

Cainfham Kiver, 1s noted for producing multi- 
tudes of little Eels in the fpring of the year. Thete 
the people catch when they are about two inches 
Jong ; and, having boiled them, they make them — 
mto imall cakes for fale. Thefe elven cakes they 
‘difpofe of at Bath and Briftol; and when they are 
fried and eaten with butter, nothing is more de- 
licious. : 

Briftal, an hundred and feventeen miles from 
London, is of great antiquity, and the fecond city 
in the kingdom for trade, wealth, and number of 
inhab:tants. ‘dhe Britons, according to Camden, 


called 
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called it Caer Oder, Nant Badin, i.e. the City 
Odera in Baden, or Bath Vallies, and the Saxons 
Brightfiow, 1. e. afamous place, it being confider- 
able in their time, as we read of one Harding, a 
younger fon of the King of Denmark, who was*Go- 
vernor of Briftow, in the reign of Edward the 
Confeffor. This city was made a county of itfelf 
in the reign of Edward III. and always reckoned 
in Somerfetfhire, though part of it ftands in Glou- 
cefterfhire. Robert, Earl of Gloucefter, and na- 
tural fon of King Henry I. built a caftle here 
in the reign of King Stephen. This city is fituated 
Tow, but on the fide of a rifing hill, and is almoft _ 
as broad as it is long. The houfes are clofe and — 
pretty much crouded, efpecially towards the 
bridge and heart of the city, where many of them 
are five or fix ftories high. The'river here divides 
a part of it from Somerfetfhire. The government of 
&his city is adminiftered by a mayor, twelve aldermen, 
two fheriffs, and twenty-eight common-councilmen. 
~. Here are many public and noble edifices: a ca- 
thedral, formerly the collegiate church of St. Au- 
guitine’s monaftery ; the magnificent ftructure of 
_ St. Mary Radcliffe’s, the chief parifh church in this 
city; itis built.ia the Gothic tafte, the roof arti- 
ficially vaulted with ftone, and has a fine fteeple, 
or tower ; in it is a monument of Sir William Cun- 
mings, Burgefs and Merchant of Briftol; the foun-_ 
der of the church, and one of the chief benefa@tors 
to the city of Briftol, Here is alfo an infcription 
on the monument.of Sir William Penn, Knt. Vice 
Admiral of England, the. father of the great Wil- 
liam Penn, one of the heads of the Quakers, who 
_ 4was a native of this city. | 
Here isa very convenient quay along the river 
‘Frome, reckoned one of the nobleft and longeft in 
England: it is well ftored with all forts of mer- 
chandize, and has a handfome row of houfes which 
fronts the river, | 
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Queen’s Square, (which was called in Camden’s 
time the Marjh) is reckoned larger than any fquare 
— in London, except Lincoln’s Inn Fields. On the 
_ north fide of it 1s the Cuftom-houfe; ard in the 

middle, ‘walks with many trees, which'Jead to the 
centre, where is a curious equeftrian ftatue of King 
William TI. carved by Ryfbrack. 9° -~ : 

~ Many excellent charities adorn this rival of the 
metropolis. The particular account of which 
-would-exceed our limits ; ‘we thall therefore’ only 
take notice of thofe of Mr. Edward Colfton, whofe 
name is an honour to this city, and whofe memory 
will ever be revered by every humane heart. 

The noble hofpital, or alms-houfe, which he 
founded, coft him twenty-five thoufand pounds. 
‘He erected it upon his own ground, ‘on St. Mi- 

~chael’s hill, in the year 1691. The front and two’ 
fides are faced with free-ftone : it contains a chapel, 
neatly adorned, twenty-four apartments, and other ~ 
conveniences, for twelve men, and'twelve women. 
‘The elder brother receives fix fhillings, and each of 
the others three fhillings weekly, befidés an allow- 
ance for coals, &c. Vo a clergyman is paid the 
fum of ten pounds yearly for reading the Common ~ 
Prayer twice every day, except when prayers are 
read in St. Michael’s church, at which every mem- 
‘ber of this alms-houfe is to attend. =| - , 
“Inthe year 1696, he alfo purchafed a piece of 
ground in Temple-ftreet, and built at his own 
charge a{chool and dwelling-houfe for a mafter, to 
sinftruct forty boys, in writing, arithmetic, and the 
_ church catechifm. The boys are likewife to be 
cloathed. nal? | hae Th 

Fis other charities and benefactions were without 
number, ) ea 

On St. Peter’s day, June 29, 1738, was opened, — 
atthe Mint, an infirmary for this city, for the re 

: ception 
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ception of the fick, lame, and diftreffed poor, after 
the example of thofe in London, Winchefter, &c. 
It is St. Peter’s hofpital, and very liberal contribu- 
tions have been made to it; and, particularly, weare 
told, that John Elbridge, Efg. Comptroller of the 
Cuftoms of this city, who died February 1738-9, with 
many other charitable donations, bequeathed fivethou- 
{and pounds to this infirmary, befides endowing a 
charity-fchool, at St. Michael’s hill, which he built 
feveral years before his death, for educating and 
_ Cloathing a certain number of poor girls. 


Large pieces of ground having been cleared for - 


building a handfome exchange, and proper markets 
behind it’; the former, (which is called the Tolzey) 
to front northward to Corn-ftreet, and the latter to 
be entered principally from High-ftreet; on the 


roth of March, 1740-1, the firft ftone of the work — 


was laid by the Mayor, with great ceremony, with 
feveral pieces of gold and filver coin under it, and a 
Latin infcription on the ftone, thus Englithed: 


In the Reign of GEORGE II. Pious, Profperous, 


Auguft, Protector, at Home and Abroad, of  - 


Liberty and Trade, Henry Compe, Mayor, 
placed the firft ftone of this ftructure, erected 
by the Votes of the Citizens, and at the public 
Expence, A.D. 1740. RA 


This edifice was opened with great ceremony on 
the 23d of September 1743, and is efteemed the 
completeft of its kind in England. The architec 
of it having given the public an ample defcription 
of the building, illuftrated with the plans, eleva- 
_ tions, and fections of it, we muft refer the reader 
to it for particulars ; and in general only obferve, 
that the work, together with the purchafe of the 
ground, and old buildings deftroyed, coft the cor- 


poration near fifty thoufand pounds. A work, | 


Oo which 


& 


: a ere Se, | 
a 
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which the whole city for ages paft endeavoured to 
get accomplifhed ; and, when perfected, fo as to 
obtain the univerfal approbation of ftrangers, the 
corporation had nofooner prefented the trading part 
of the city with the free ufe of it, than the body 
of the people fhewed a greater inclination to the 
common {treet ; where, to their reproach, they af- 
fembled, mixing themfelves with the refufe of the 
city, and looking like fuch as dared not to appear 
in the exchange among the moft reputable mer-. 
_ chants: they ftood expofed, like the bankrupts ex- 
pelled from the exchanges in other countries; and 
foreigners, whofe curiofity led them to Briftol to 
view the building, often took them to be fuch. 

The Wells here are greatly frequented for their 
waters, which are reckoned of peculiar ufe in all 
_ fcorbutic and inflammatory dilorders ; being im- 
_ pregnated with a foft alcatious quality, from the 

lime quarries through which they pafs. 

The Hot-well Water-{pring rifes perpendicularly 
out of the rock in the floping muddy bank of the 
river Avon, about a mile below the city of . Briftol, 
between high and low water mark, where the river 
makes its entrance between thofe {tupendous cliffs 
of rocks, which feem to have been torn afunder by 
the violence of an earthquake, or the general de- 
luge, at the foot of a hill, where once ftood a chapel 
dedicated to St. Vincent, from which the rock and 

well take their names. . | ae : 
The water was originally incloied in a brick cif- 
tern, Out of this ciftern came a wooden pipe, which 
-emptied itfelf into a little pond beneath. In ‘this 
pond people wafhed their fores. spel 

it has been computed to difcharge about forty 
gallons ina minute, _ | wot hen 

The city of Briftol, in 1692, raifed a wall of 
_ ftone round the well, higher than the tide ever rofe ; 

but the weight of fuch a column of water had me 

. nig h, 


\ 
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nigh altered the courfe of the fpring. In 1695, the 
merchants company granted’a building leafe to cer- 
tain proprietors, who récovered the fpring, and 
made a foundation for pumps, which now raife the 
water up thirty feet high, in the centre of a houfe 
called the Pump-room; whofe thick wall keeps off 
the tide from the f{pring. Yet, in fpite of all the 
art hitherto contrived, it is found, that the high 
tides, as well as exceflive rains, do mix with the 
{pring, and foul it, for fome hours after the tide is 
funk : at which time the water in the well is not 
fufficient to counterbalance the weight of the ex- 
ternal tide; and this continues till the river water 
is all pumped out, and the well-water re- 

covers its priltine colour and temperament, How | 
., this happens we cannot guefs, unlefs it be that 
it penetrates particularly in dry weather, through 
-fome clifts of the rock. The pumpers, however, 
know when to leave off and when to begin. 

The foil near the well is, for the moft part, fruit- 
ful, with a conftant verdure all the year. The tops 
of the hills, called Downs, are flat, and covered 
with a thin dry turf, upon lime-ftone, producing 
great variety of plants, fuch as heath, eyebright, 
wild thyme, marjoram, maiden hair, wild fage, ge- 
raniums, 8c. which breathe forth a pleafant odour, 
and afford pafture for cows, horfes, fheep, and 
afles. On thefe downs, the company exercife them- 
{elves daily in riding , from whence they command 
the beautiful profpect of the thips lying at anchor | 
in Kingroad, of the Briftol Channel, and South- 
Wales, enjoying at the fame time the benefit of 
the fea air, which affords a con{tant breeze even:in 
the hotteft weather, and ftrengthens and refrethes 
the lungs. | 

Provifions of all forts are to be had in plenty, 
during the fummer, which is the feafon allotted, 


by 
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by cuftom for drinking thefe waters. Garden ftuff 
is early and excellent. There are lodgings near 
the wells, convenient enough for fuch as are real in- 
valids : there are magnificent lodgings i in the beau- 
tiful village of Clifton, on the top of the hill, for 
fuch as have carriages, and whofe lungs can bear a 
keener air. 


There are balls twice a week, and card. playing u 


every night. 

The river is (it is true) muddy, and unfeemly at 
low water; nordo fifhes, of any value, care to in- 
habit fo filthy a ftream. “But this is amply made up 
by the conftant viciffitudes of the tides, which pu- 
rify the air. When the river is quite full, the tide 
is {uppofed to rife near forty feet, the common 
tides thirtv ; and when the fhips are carried up and 
_ down by the tide, paffing and repaffing” through 
the meadows and trees, the profpect is indeed 
inchanting ; efpecially when the beholder is fo 
fituated as to iee ne rigging of the fhips, and not 
the water. 

We cannot quit our -furvey of this county, with- 
cut giving our readers the defcription of the fol- 
lowing delightful feats, from Dr. Young. 

«Tn the way from Henlade to Bridgewater, I 
went out of thédireét road, for the pleafure of 
feeing three places, which I had heard of before I 
came into Somerietfhire: thefe are Heffercomb, the 
feat of - Bampfield, Efq. Haifwell, Sir Charles 

Tynte’s 5 and Enmore Cajile, the Earl of Fg- 
mont’s, 

“© The eardens at Paints are the objet; a. 
rural fequeftered vale, with wood; much of the 

round wild and romantic: Mr. Bampfield, has 
‘filled this canvafé in a manner that does honour to | 
his tafte. A walk winds round the whole, in fome 
-places along the fides of the hills, at others, it dips 

ito the retired bottoms, and rifes again over the 
_ eminences, — 
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eminences, commanding views of the diftant coun- 
try. Here was no water, but it was brought from . 
the higher lands, and is exhibited in various 
forms. Che groundsare finely thickened with woods, 
which are fo artfully managed, as to make the ex-’ 
_ tent appear vaftly larger than itis. ~~ 
““Yhe walk firft leads from the houfe behind 
fome thick wood, on the fide of a fine falling ’ 
valley, to a bench, which is elegantly fituated : at 
the bottom of a boid declivity is a lake, quite en- 
vironed with an amphitheatre of hanging woods ; 
the varied waving flopes of green, break into the» 
dark grove in the moft beautiful manner: an urn 
on arifing knole, is excellently fituated, half ob- 
{cured by the fhade of the trees: a fmall fall of 
water, from out of a moffy bank, thickly tufted 
with wood, enlivens this moft! agreeable {cene. 
Above the whole, a hermitage is feen, fituated on a 
projecting point of the hill; from whence it looks 
down on all the cbjeéts beneath. The parts of — 
this view are extremely well connected, though va- 
rious. The lake at your feet, the fhelving lawn, 
and the thick woods, unite moft happily with the’ 
water-fall; from thence your eye feels no pain in 
pafling tothe urn, which is in the very fhade of 
the woods, that thicken quite to the hermitage. 
__ “ Rifing the hill, you come to a winding terrace, 
from which you look down to the right, on the 
hollow, with the water at the bottom: the effeé 
fine. Between the hills, you catch the diftant county, 
which is compofed of rich inclofures. From hence 
the fcene changes totally, to a cool fequeftered 
vale, almoft wholly fhaded by the thick woods, 
_ that hang on the fides of the hills: no building or 
—diftant profpect is feen, but a tranfparent {pring | 
_ guthes out of a little fpot of rock, mofs and wood, 
~ and trickles over a pebble courfe through the jawn : 
| <- OG Bhi 
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the path then leads through a dark wood, and 
comes out at a ruftic feat, from which you look 
at once on a cafcade that will rivet you to the {pot 
with admiration. 3 
“* A bold ftream rufhes from out a rock, and 
falls in the moft natural manner imaginable about 
forty feet, nearly perpendicular, over a bank of 
vock-work, mofs, ivy, and weeds. Never was na-- 
ture fo admirably imitated. The back ground is 
a wood quite impervious, and as fteep as the fall 
of the ftream: the whole {pot is a little opening 
»1na thick wood, and no object is to be feen but 
that which engroffes your attention. The accom- 
‘panyment is as happy as the principal: a gloom 
wood, whofe branches bend about with all the cate 
of nature, and exclude every thing but the fun 
beams, which fparkle on the falling water; the 
floor of this fequeftered dell is a fmall lawn, in 
which the water is loft. So compleat a fcene, in 
which every thing is complete, and. nothing to 
offend, will not often be feen. 
_ “© Leaving this moft agreeable fpot, the wall: 
leads through a piece of wild ground, which con- 
trafts the more interefting fcenes we have pafted, 
but the fhrubbing grafs, {cattered with fingle trees, 
_ whole tops unite with the woods that fpread over 
_ the hills, form a retirement that wii! not allow you 
to drop your attention. | 
“* The path winds from hence up the hill through 
a dark wood, from whence it breaks fuddenly into 
an alcove bench, opening at once on a fine profpect 
over the vale of Taunton. Croffing the pafture, 
and again entering the woods, you come to a {mall} 
bench, from which you have a very pretty bird’s-. 
eye landicape through the branches of the trees, on 
a partof the vale of Taunton, with the fteeples - 
of the town. It is managed with tafte, Riling 
the hill again, you next come to the hermitage, or 
| ) witch 
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witch-houfe, from the figure of an old witch paint- 
ed in the centre pannel : the occafion of a very gen- 


teel compliment to the grounds, from Dr, Lang- 
born; 


O’er Bampfied ’s woods, bw various nature grac’d, 
A witch prefides |—But then that witch is tafte. 


“ Theview from hence is very ftriking, as the fpot 
is the top of a hill, which projects boldly over the 
_ vale, and ‘being lofty, the declivity is fteep ; the 
hollow vale, with the lake at the bottom, deep 
funk in the hanging woods, has a great effect; the 
union of lawn, hill, and wood and water, romantic. 
The diftant country above opens to the eye, and 
renders the whole complete. | i 

“From hence, the walk leads to a feat, which 
looks full into a fine hollow, totally furrounded with 
“impervious woods ; not one intruding object, but 
an enchanter feems to have torn up a cafcade, and 
flung it into the dark bofom ef thefe noble groves, 
A {cene more perfectly pi€turefque I have not view : 
ed: never was a falling water more happily united 
with the various fhades of retiring woods ; not an 
edging, or flat bank of trees, or mere back eround ; | 
but this is feen deep in the recefles of a woody hollow, : 
and beneath the eye, with the peculiarity of looking = 
down on a water-fall, with a greater effect than fee. 
ing it upwards: a circumftance I remember no 
where befides. It is a {cene which fets the pencil at 
defiance. 

“From this fpot, the path carries you to many na- 
tural. openings in the wood, which let in a creat 
variety of profpects, excellently managed, to fet off, 
_the preceding fcenes. by contratt ; they are, in gene- 

ral fequeftered, and borrow half ‘their charms trom 
the gloomy fhades, in which they are viewed: thefe 
are More open and gay: in fome places you look 

| down ~ 
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down on the vale, with the oppofite hills varied 
with woods and fcattered trees: in others, over. 
the home fields, and catch through the ‘plantations, 
diftant objeé&ts, with the rich vale of Taunton open- 
ing in various breaks. The whole admirably con- 
‘rived: for the introduction of uncommon variety, 
in a finall fpace of ground. | } 
‘¢ Mr. Bampfield has ornamented his houfe with 
feveral paintings of his own performance. “His 
copy of Vandyke’s King Charles on horfeback, is 
executed with all the fire and freedom of the ori- | 
ginal. The land{cape over the chimney in the din- 
ing-room, acompofition of his own, is beautiful; 
the brilliancy and warmth of the tints are very 
pleafing. Inthe drawing-room, is a piece of birds, 
in needlework, by Mrs. Bampfeld, in which the., 
colours are aftonifhingly fine; the hen’s back is 
nature itfelf, and the. relief uncommonly bold. 
Some {maller pieces in the fameroom, of other birds, 
&c. are touched with a fpirit and livelinefs that do 
honour to the lady’s genius. | A» | 
© From Heftercombe to Enmore Caftle, I took. 
the road by by Cutherftone Ledge, a very high 
ground, which commands a moft extenfive view of 
the Briftol Channel, acrois Glamorganthire, to the 
mountains of Brecknock. The Channel, with the 
~ Holimes is a fine object, and the waving hills and 
vales around the lodge, cut into inclofures, are 
pleafing; but the whole is not equal in beauty to 
feveral profpects I have elfewhere feen. The ob- 
jects are too indiftinc&. You look over a country: 
twelve miles to the channel, that is twenty-one 
miles over ; then the whole county of Glamorgan, 
and far into Brecknockfhre: this is too great, the 
,eye receives no pleafure from being told that it fees 
~four-fcore miles. A channel five miles wide, at 
the bottom of the declivity, and winding round a 
: *.. cultivated - 
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cultivated country, with »the Welch mountains 
rifing immediately: from: thé'oppofite fhore,» would 
be ten times more’ ftriking than. Cutherfton. -'The 


view of the Ifle of \Wight Channel, from>the hill 


above Cowes; »much exceeds this in real beauty. 
“ Excufe this digreffion,: which I fhould have 


avoided, had. I not been told, that this view was . 


. thé-nobleft in. Englandaim ftom bos . Wan vera: 
* Enmore Cofile is fituated :on a gradually’ rifing 
hill, in the midft .of:a’-fine rich: country, about 


four miles fromi Bridgewater.’ It is one of the moft 


peculiar, buildings: in the kingdom. <It is :a large 


quadrangle caftle, built of a»dark-coloured ftone, 
round, a court.; it \is furrounded by a’ dry foffe, 
‘forty feet wide, and .fixteen deep; “This opens all 
round into the officés under the caftle, and likewife 
(which is'the: peculiarity) into a’ ‘whole range of 
others, ‘under. the lawn,’ which furrounds' it; and 
among the reft to the ftables, which are all under 
ground :.an excellent contrivance to havethem con- 
veniently near the houfe ; how it agrees with the con- 
fitution of the horfes, I know:not.» The principal 
way into:the ftables is at a diftance from the cattle, 
where; the entrance is at the fide of the hill. The 
_ following is a:lift of the rooms, 4 pei 
. “ Thehall;forty feet by twenty-eight, and twenty- 
feven high a gallery round:it; but it is too dark, 
The armoury, thirty-fix by twenty-two.3- ’ 
. ‘Phe anti-chamber, twenty-five by eighteen. 
Bed-chamber, twenty-two.byeighteen. 
_ Dreffing-room, twenty-two-by fourteen, | Here 
are jeveral good portraits.) -: aes 3 
‘Phe refiioflicesi(” leh ricvoia “i 
: In the principal ftory are,> [pbs 
_, Thegallery,fixty-fix feetby twenty-two, and nine= 
. teen high ne Word palnv doit sie 
_ The dining-room,, forty-one by twenty-two> and 
~ nineteen high, ps. 6 iIEARLe EEN 
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The library, forty-fix by nineteen. >). 
Lord Egmont’s dreffing-room, nineteen by feven- 
‘teen. . ie 
Bed-chamber, twenty-nine by fixteen. | 
Lady Egmont’s dreffing-room, nineteen by feven- 
teen. Over the chimney, the taking down from the 
crofs, in the ftile of Albert Durer. There are 
many figures, and moft minute, though unmeaning 
expreffion.. There is neither compofition, nor any 


Knowledge of the clearobfcure. 

* Lady’s wardrobe, fifteen feet by eleven. 
Lady’s woman’s room, nineteen by thirteen. 
Another room, twenty by nineteen. 
The cabinet, eighteen by feventeen. So called, | 

but it is a mere waiting room. WR 
Dreffing-room, twenty-two by fourteen. Here 

are feveral pictures, landfcapes, ftill life, &c. 
Bed-chamber, twenty-two by twenty. Crimfon 

velvet, hung with tapeftry. | ey) 

_ Anti-chamber, twenty-five by nineteen. Hung 

with tapeftry : fome of it fine. | x; 
Saloon, forty-four by thirty, and twenty. high. 

The windows of this room are fo low, and fmall, 

that it is rather dark. Over the chimney a very 

good portrait. It is hung with fine tapeftry. | 

Drawing-room, twenty-five by nineteen. Here 
are four admirable portraits of fine colouring and 
excellent expreffion. | 

“© Haljwell, the feat of Sir Charles Tynte, Bart. 
is beautifully fituated, in the middle of an orna- 
mented park, about two miles from Enmore Caftle. 

What chiefly attraéts the atiention of ftrangers, 

are the decorated grounds. The riding, which 

leads to the pricipal points of view, croffes the 
park from the houfe, commanding a fine view of 
the rich vale of Bridgewater. It then runs by the 
fide of a woody precipice, and up through fome 
new plantations; froma dark part of which you 

enter 
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enter through a door into a temple dedicated to 
Robinhood; upon which a moft noble -profpect 
breaks at once on the beholder ; which acts not a 
little by the furprize of the entrance. The ground 
oradually fhelves from it in front, and to the right ; 
but-to the left, in bolder flopes; where the dips 
are beautifully grouped with woods: and the hills . 
above them rife in waving inclofures. 

“¢ About the houfe the groves thicken: and a vaft 
vale of rich inclofures, {potted in a beautiful man- 
ner, with white objects, ftretch beyond it to the » 
‘diftance of twelve miles; then you command the 
channel, which is hereninemilesover, the Holm rifing 
in the midit of it, very boldly ; and beyond the 
whole, the mountains of Wales rife one behind an- 
other, This view, I think, much excels that from 
Cutherftone Lodge. PII as. 

. “From hence, the riding leads up the hills, com- 
manding all the way a moft extenfive profpect. 
After which, it turns down through a plantation to 
a fingle {mall oak, with a few pales about it, and 


a bench. Here the grounds finking from the eye, 


form a_moft {weet landfcape.. The lawns undulate 
in the fineft manner, and the groves of oak feem to 
drop into the hollows. ‘The clumps and fcattered 
trees have an uncommon elegance, and unite the 
fore ground of the fcene with Robin Hood’s temple, 
which is feen to great advantage. Beyond the 
whole, you have the diftant extenfive profpect. 


_ “ From hence the riding leads down the hill, toa 


wood of noble oaks, which fhade a wild fequeftered 
{pot ; where.a-limpid {pring rifes at the foot of a rock 
over hung ina fine bold: manner by wood, which 
grows from its clefts. The water winds away 
through the grove ina proper manner. Here is 
~ a tablet with thefe lines : | 


When 
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‘When. Hrael’s wand’ring fons’ the defart trod) 19). > 
‘The melting rock:obey’d' the prophet’s rod’; 
Forth gufh’d the ftream, the tribes theimthirft allay’d, 
Forgetful of their God, :they rofe and! play’d. Surat 
Ye happy fwains, }for whom thefe waters Rows?» 
Oh! may-your hearts with grateful ardors'glow ; 
Lo, here.a fountain {treams at his command, BO PU 
Not o’er a barren, butia fruitful dand3 10") « 
When ‘Nature’s choiceft ‘gifts the vallies ‘filly © 
And fmilling Plenty gladdens ev’ry hill) of) 
- “© Turning the corner, you catch a-brideé, under 
a thick fhadey and then‘come to the Druid’s tem- 
ple, builtin a juft ftile of bark, 8c. the view quite — 
gloomy and confined’ ;"\the water winds" filently 
along, exceptia little eufhing fall whith ‘hurts not 
the emotions raifed by fo dequeftered-a-feéne, 1 
-Following the path towards. the’bridge, you 
catch, juft before: you'come at it, “a little landicape | 
through the trees, of diftant: water): finely “united 
with wood. Fromthe bridge; ‘the river appears’ to 
great-advantage nobly embanked’on one fide'with 
tall {preading trees; andon. the other with ‘green’ 
flopes, fcattered with finglé ones, “inet Lent oo) 6 
*t From thefe retired and gloomy {pots, you leave? 
the dark) groves, and open into ‘a mofe “chearful’ 
_ grounds. the river 1s-bounded only onione fide by a 
thickh wood, and onsthes other by waving lawhs’ 
open tothe fields, :and» feattered thinly’ wiih “treésy 
Fromiaibench on» the banks, you view flight fall 
of: water wellifhadedy:iti gold 2x0 oleon 10 yc yin 
‘* Advancing, the character of'the'ground”again! 
changes.moft happily’, thewoods opén orf bothifides the? 
water ; «waving lawns- of. the. moft lively -verdure ; ' 
trees thinly feattered, brighter ftreams, ‘touches of! 
diftant profpects, and elegant ‘buildirigs, all’ unite® 
to raife the imoft chearful ideas, which were pre- 
pared for, by gradually leaving the gloom of the more 
Ai a RR Ae 
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fequefteted’ woods. A -bréak through the’ treés to 


the right, lets’ih aiview of the rotunda." fo. 
~** Paffing tothe Ionic portico, which is'exceléntly 
placed, the fcenery in view ‘is truly’ enchanting’s 
the lawn is gently waved} ’ anid” fpotted with tees 
and fhrubs in the happiett -tafte.’- The ‘water feems 
to. wind ‘naturally through a-falline’ vale} and a - 
{welling hill, crowned by the rotunda, forms arom: 
pleat picture. The-whole fcene is really elegant: 
every part is riant, and bears the ftamp of pleafure. 


“ As you crofs the bridge, you look to the right on |. 


a very beautiful cafcade, which makes five or fix 
flight falls over. a mofs and ivy bank, under a dark ~ 
fhade of wood. The flopes, wood, and water, 
‘unite to render the fcene ftriking, But the point 
of view being the bridge, and ftanding on another 
cafcade, is not agreeable; it fomewhat weakens the 
effect. | ; | . 

‘* Turning down by the water, you have from a 
bench under a fpreading wood, an agreeable view 
_of a bridge; and a little further, another commands 
the fame object, and has alfo a very pleafing open- . 
ing through the trees to the portico. The view to. 


~ the left, up to the water, is a confirmation of Shen- ue 


{tone’s obfervation. , : 

“The riding which follows on the bank of the 
. river, under the gloomy fhade of numerous moft 
venerable trees, is a fit refidence for contemplation 
to dwellin, The openings acrofs the water on the 
oppolite lawn, are juit fufficient to heighten by con- 
traft.. The awful fhade, the folemn {tillnefs of the 
{cene, broken by. nothing but the fall of diftant 
waters; have altogether great effect, and imprefs 
upon the mind a melancholy {carcely effaced by the 
chearful view of a rich vale with the water winding 
through it, which is {een crofling the park toward 


the houle, 7 
? Halfwell 
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¢ Halfwell,upon the whole, has received rich cifts: 
from nature, and very pleafing ones from art. - 


The riding is of large extent, and commands a great 


variety of diftant profpects, ‘and rich landfcapes ; 
the homes are elegant, and fet off by the fhade of 
fuch noble wood, “that every impreffion they make 
is reckoned forcible, The buildings are in a light 
aed eee ftile,”? | 


MIDLAND CIRCUIT 


Con/fifs of the following Counties, viz. Lincolnhhire; 
Nottinghamfhire, Derbythire, Leicefterthire, 
Warwickfhire, Northamptonfhire, and Rut- 
landfhire. 


LINCOLNSHIRE, 


Maritime County, and one of the largeft in 
England. It is divided from N orthampton- _ 
fire on the fouth, by the river Welland; as it is - 
from Yorkfhire, on the weft, by the Humber; has - 
the German Ocean on the eaft ; and is bounded on 
the north with fome part of Yorkthire, Notting- 
hamfhire, Leicefterfhire, and Rutlandhhire. 

It is generally reckoned almoft fixty miles from 
north to fouth ; and in the middle, where it is 
wideft, thirty-five: according to which computa- 
tion, it is an hundred and eighty in compafs. Mr. 
Templeman gives a greater extent both ways, br 
making the length fixty-feven, and the breadth for- 
ty-three , being an area of two thoufand one hundred 
and fixty-two miles ; or, according to others, one 
million feven hundred and forty thoufand acres. 

It contains thirty warpentakes, or hundreds, 
wherein arefix hundred andeighty-eight parifhes, one 
city, five parliamentary boroughs, thirty-four other 

aa market 
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market towns ;~about-forty thoufand | five ated 
and ninety houtes, and two hundred and forty-five 
thoufand five hundred and forty inhabitants ; be- 
fides thirteen parks and two caftles. 

Ievis afually divided}int@ threé pafts, viz.’ Hol- 
land, on the fouth-eaft fide; Kefteven, on the fouth- 
weft; and Lindfey, on the north ; which laft is by 

mucln the bigvett,: fot ins: Givstion\’ fakés in all that 
ies north; of. Taincokn: Cityyand of the. Fots, Dyke, 
which King Lagi he cut betwixt, the Wi itham: and 
Trent. 

The firft is a foft marfhy ground, “gboutding 
with rivers and fens, and has therefore bad air. 

The fecond has an air more wholefome, as it is 
lefs affected by_ the fogs, and. fens 5 cay a fail more 
fruitful.’ Lk ae 
4 ie ree third ae petals rouleonens hee efve- 
cially on the weft fide. 

It has many rivers, particularly the Nen,. W el- 
land, ‘Ghath, Witham, Bone, Trent, Dun, and An- 
Rant which abound with all the common, ‘Ath’, and 
- 6f wild fowl, here’ aré two forts, which’ are exceeding 
} good, Viv. ‘kntites - and_ dotter eles. si he- former. 
were ‘aett Brought out of Denmark, as it 1s ‘faid, for 
the ufé of King Canute. The latter, avery mimica 
bird, is taken “by candle-light, when it mocks the 
motion- “of, the fowler, ul he comes: near enough to 
throw ahetOver tee 

“The inland county produces corn ; the Feng Sagi 
feed, and the richeft pafture ; fo that their cattle 
are bigoer than any other county, except Somerfet, 
which took a breed ‘from thence four {eore years 
ago, and has much improved the fize by the richeft 
pafture.” ‘Tn the fens, trunks of trees ‘are fome- 
times. dug up.’ Their hunting hounds and hares 
are not ny for their exceeding Riviftnels, They have. 
all the” common fruits, aind better /pippins than 

| thole 
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thofeof Kent, efpecially thofe that growin the divifion 
of Holland, and at, and about Kirton; both of 
which are very wholefome and delicious, but being 
grafted on their own ftock, are much improved, 
and there called Remates. | sy 

The churches of this county, which are entirely 
in the diocefe of Lincoln, are faid to be its chief 
ornaments ; fo that it has been obferved, that no 
county has better churches, and worfe houfes. The 
poorer fort of people wafh their clothes with hogs 
dung, and burn dried cows dung, for want of bet- | 
ter fuel: from whence comes the proverb of Lin- 
coinfhire, where the bogs fhite foap, and the cows Shite 
fire. Befides the two knights for the county, and 
two citizens for Lincoln, it fends eight other mem- 
bers to parliament, viz. two for Bofton, two for 
Great Grimfby, two for Stamford, and two for 
Grantham, . Y 
_ We hall begin our furvey of this county at the 
eaft part, and enter it at | 

Market Deeping, an old, ill-built dirty town, 
ninety miles from London. From hence the roads 
pafs through Bourn, to Folkingham, near which 
_ are the ruins of the ancient magnificent Priory of 
Sempringham, for Gilbertine nuns; who were fa- 
mous for their aufterity. Not far from here is an- 
other piece of decayed magnificence, the ancient 
feat of the Lord Clinton, Queen Elizabeth’s Ad- 
miral: the prefent remains bear the marks of its 
shaving been once a noble and fplendid ftruéture. 

The plaifter of the cielings and walls, in fome rooms, 
- is fo fine, and fo entire, that they break it off in 
large flakes, and it will bear writing on: with a 
fteel pen or pencil, like the leaves of a table book, 

On the left of the road from F olkingham, is 4z- 
caefter, the ancient Roman village called Crococolana, 
though this name bears no anology to the prefent 

| one, 
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one, yet the many Roman coins and vaults found 
here, fufficiently evince its great antiquity. 4 
Sleaford, an hundred and fixteen miles from Lon- 
don, is pleafantly fituated on the fide of a pretty 
little river, which runs fo quick through the town, 
that itis never frozen. The town is populous and 
continually improving in its buildings ; the church - 
is large and handfome ; and here js a free-fchool ’ 
founded and handfomely endowed, in 1603, by Mr. 
~ Robert Carr, who alfo erected and endowed an hof- 
pital here, for twelve poor men. Alexander, Bi- 
fhop of Lincoln, in the reign of Henry 1. built a 
noble caftle in the fouth-weft part of the town ; sitet 
of whichis now remaining. | 
_ Lincoln, an hundred and thirty two miles Fron 
London, is a very ancient city. The Romans had 
a colony here, and gave it the name of Linduom Co- 
. dona, from whence the prefent name is’ derived, 
. From its bold and noble fituation upon an high hill, 
it feems a collection of five cities. For, : 
tr. Below the hill, and weftward of the city, the, 
river throws itfelf into a great pool, called Swan 
Pool, from the multitude of {wans upon it. Alk 
around this place the ground is moory, and full 
of bogs and iflets: and the place is now called Car- 
ham, 1. e. a dwelling upon the Car, or Fen, Here 
was the old Britifh city, Ww which they ufed as a faft-’ 
nefs for themfelves and cattle in times of diftrefs. - 
From this Carham is a pleafant view of the es 
front of the cathedral. , 

2. The Romans, pleafed with this eminence, a 
placed their city upon it, which they firft built in 
the form of a large fquare. The fouth wall’ being 
fufficiently fecured by the precipice, they furround- 
ed the other three fides by adeep trench, which full 
remains, except on the fouth-eait angle. This city 
was divided into four equal ‘parts, by two crois . 
ftreets. “The two Cue quarters. were taken np, 3% 
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gne by the caftle, the other by the church, which 
Remigius built. But when Bifhop Alexander pro- 
jected a ftructure of much larger dimenfions, the 
inclofure was carried beyond the eaftern bounds of | 
the city, and a new wall’ built farther that way, as 
at prefent, with little battlements and towers. The 
north Roman gate of this part of the city ftill re~ 
mains intire, called Newport gate, the nobleft rem- 
nant of this fort in Britain, It is a vatt femicircle 
of ftones, laid together without mortar, and ce- 
mented only by their wedge-like fhape. This mag- 
nificent arch is fixteen feet diameter, the ftones four 
feet thick at bottom. From this gate eaftward 
fome part of the old Roman wall is to be feen, 
made of ftone and very ftrong mortar. The weft 
gate, towards the gallows, was pulled down within 
memory. That on the fouth fide! ftill fhews one 
jam from between the houfes, and two or three 
ftones of the fame make. as the former; the reft 
has been pulled down. On the eait fide one pof- 
tern is vifible, big enough for a bed to ftand in. 
‘By Newport gate is another large and curious 
piece of Roman workmanfhip, called the Mint ~ 
Wall. This is ftill fixteen feet high, and above 
forty feet long, compofed of brick.and ftone, laid 
alternately. (Nal 
3. The Romans finding this city not well fituated 
for navigation, added another to it upon the decli- 
vity of the hill, and the moft fouthern fide lay upon 
the river. Eaftward, the ditch without is turned 
into a broad ftreet, called the Beaft Market; and 
there below Clafkgate a great part’of the old Ro- 
man wail is left, madeof ftone. One piece of it is 
now eighty feet long, and eighteen high. A little 
of it lower down is twelve feet long, and as much 
high. Between that gate upwards, and the old 
city wall, by the Greeftone-ftairs, the old ditch, 
galled Weredyke, is to be feen. To the weft, the 
lia) i aoe ditch 
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ditch and foundation of the wall are ftill left, 
though many times repaired and demolifhed in che | 
frequent fieges this town has fuftained, efpecially in 
the wars of the Emprefs Maud. At the bottom of 
it, towards the water, is a round tower, called 
Lucy tower, much known in her hiftory. 

-4. Another great addition to the length of this 
city, northward, above the hill, was called New- 
port, or the’ New City, five hundred paces long. 
This probably was done ih the time of the Saxon 
Kings. It lies on both fides the Harman-ttreet, 
and was fenced with a wall and ditch hewn out of 
the rock. At the two farther corners were round 
towers, and a gate, thé foundations of which re- 
main. ‘There were feveral churches and religious 
houfes in this place. It was chiefly inhabited by 
Jews, who had fettled here in great numbers, and 
grown rich by trade... There isa Well, ftill named 


-Grantham’s W ell, from a child they impioufly 


crucified, as was faid, and threw it into that 
pa 

. After the Norman conqueft, when a great 

we of the city was turned into a caftle by King 

‘William J. it is probable they added the laft intake 

fouthward in the angle of the Witham, and made 

anew cut, called Sinfil-dyke, on the fouth and eaft 


. fides, for its fecurity. It is obfervable, that the 


7” 


Normans could not well pronounce Lincoln, but 
vitiated it to Nichol, as we find it written in fore 
old authors ; and, to this day, a part of Swan-pool 
is called Nichol-pool. 
- This city abounded with PAotaitenes and other 
‘religious houfes; the ruins whereof appear in many 
Bakn ns, ftables, out-houfes, and even in fome hog- 
fties, which are obieryed: to be all built in church 
fafhion, 1. e. with ftone walls, and arched windows 
and doors.’ In other parts of the city are divers 
fragments of the old Roman we ; and here were 
| sey 
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many funeral monuments of the Normans, fome 
ef which are dug up to this day. Over againift the 
caftle, to the weft, is an intrenchment, made by 
‘King Stephen: and here are carved in ftone the. 
arms of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancafter, who 
lived here like a King, and had a mint. ans 
The communication betwixt the upper and the , 
lower towns is very troublefome, the flreet being fo ' 
{teep and ftrait, that coaches and horfes are obliged 
to fetch a compafs round ;. yet the fteepeft part of 
the atcent is faid to be the beft for trade and buG 
nels. The little river Witham that runs through 
the town, fometimes flows into the main ftreet, but 
it 1s fo arched over, that it is not to be feen as one 
_ goes through it at other times. It makes a large 
‘ canal on the weft fide; and has another called the 
Fots-dyke, by which it has a communication with 
the Trent. ‘There are very good buildings of the 
modern tafte in the upper city, where many gen- 
tlemen have houfes, befides the prebendaries, and 
others of the clergy ; but in the lower part they 
are penerally old. In the centre of the ruined old 
cattle, there is a handfome modern ftructure for ” 
holding the affizes, Ae 
This city is a county in itfelf, and a vifcontial 
jurifdi€tion twenty miles round, which is a privilege 
that no other city in England can equal. It is go- 
-verned by a mayor, twelve aldermen, who are all 
juftices of the peace, two fheriffs, a recorder, four 
_chamberlains, a fword-bearer, four coroners, and 
above forty common-councilmen ; and has given 
title of earl to the family of Clinton ever fince the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. Here are four charity- 
{fchools, in which an hundred and twenty poor 
children, viz. thirty in a {chool, are taught b 
the widows of clergymen. | : 
The Cathedral is a magnificent fabric, and  re- 
puted the largeft in extent, of any in England, 
: “4 except 
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except that of York. The fituation is infinitely toits 
advantage, as it ftands uponanhill, and has aprofpect — 
into five or fix counties. It has a double crofs or. 

traniept. . The weft end receives a great addition to’ 
its breadth, by reafon of two chapels, viz. one on 


the outfide of each fouth aifle ; but the two towers — 


and {pires are very mean, though not for want of 

height. . oa nat 7%! | 
This cathedral has many bells; and particularly 
the northern tower is filled up, as one may fay, with 
the fineft great bell in England, which is called 
Tom of Lincoln ; being probably confecrated to 
- Thomas Becket, Archbifhop of Canterbury. | 

As loud as Tom of Lincoln, is a phrafe. It weighs 
four tons, one thoufand eight hundred and ninety- 
four pounds, and will hold four hundred and twen- 
 ty-four gallons ale meafure; the circnmference is 
twenty-two feet eight inches. An exaét model of 
this bell has been lately made (1767) in order to 
gratify the curiofity of ftrangers, without putting 
them to the trouble of climbing up to the original. 
_ The middle, or rood tower, is the higheft in the 
kingdom; and, when the {pire was ftanding on it, 
it muft, 1f in proportion to the height of the tower, 
have exceeded that of old St. Paul’s, which was 
five hundred and twenty feet. The monks were fo 
proud of this ftructure, that they would have it 
that the Devil looked upon it with an envious eye ; 
whence the phrafe of a man who looks invidious 
and malignant, He /ooks as the Devil over Lincoln, 
At prefent there are only four very ordinary pin- 
nacles, one at each corner. This church has two 
great gate-ways or entrances from the weft, The 
lower part. of this front, and of the two towers, are of 
‘Remigius’s building, and is eafily difcoverable by 
the colour of the ftones, and the manner of archi- 
tecture: but. Alexander built the additions upen 
it, as likewile the body of the cathedral, the eit 
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and St. Mary’s tower, which once had a very lofty 
fpire. St. Hugh, the Burgundian, built the eaft 
end, or St. Mary’s chapel, (where he had a 
fhrine) and the chapter-houfe, which is cieled_ 
with a beautiful ftone roof, with one pillar in the 
middle. | | a : | 
_ The cloifters and library are fine; and the lat- : 
ter is well furnifhed with printed books and ma- 
nufcripts. | ig iy | 
_ Two catherine-wheel windows, as they are term- 
ed, at the end of the larger tranfept, are remarkably 
fine for mullion-work, and painted glafs. | 

_ Here are great numbers of antique braffts and’ 
monuments. «| why 

South of the church, upon the very brow of the 
hill, are the remains of the Bifhops palace, built 
by Robert de Chefney, who gave two great bells. 
Bifhop Beck, and other fucceffors, improved it into 
a magnificence equal to the cathedral. It ftands a 
little fouth of the Roman wall. It had many large 
bow* windows of curious workmanfhip, looking 
over the lower city into Nottinghamthire. The 
kitchen had feven chimnies. The hall was ftately.” 
The gate-houfe remains entire, with the arms of the 
founders. “This palace was ruined in the time of 
the civil wars; but might be rebuilt with no ver 
great expence. The church and diocefé are both 
very large; but the revenue of the bifhopric is. 
now only about fifteen hundred pounds per annum, 
though it was formerly immenfely great, as may 
be feen in the Monafticon, in which is an aftonifh- 
ing account of the wealth of this church. 

The church, as it is the feat of the bifhoprick, 
is not fo ancient as fome others; the fee having 
‘been ‘removed, fince the Norman invafion, from 
Dorchefter, a little town in Oxfordthire, on the - 
river Thames, not far from ‘Tame, © eet 
: ei JOR! boa V9.’ 5 xe : Mr. 


Mr. Camden fays, that the. valiant King Vortimer. 
died here, and was buried in the church of the 
great monaftery. , aia ee 

The bifhoprick of Lincoln, in the time of Wil-. 
liam I. contained all that now is comprifed in the 
dliocefes of Ely, Peterborough, and Oxford, befides 
whatis now its own; andit is ftill the largeft diocefe 
in England; containing the feveral counties of 
Lincoln, Leicefter, Huntingdon, Bedford, Bucks, 
and part of that.of Hartford; and in them twelve 
hundred and fifty-five parifhes, whereof five hun- 
dred and feventy-feven are impropriations ; and 
there are in thefe bounds fix arch-deacons, viz. 
Lincoln, Leicefter, Bedford, Buckingham, Stow, 
and Huntingdon. 

_ Here was the famous battle fought between: 
the friends of the Emprefs Maud, mother to King 
Henry II. and King Stephen, in which that mag- 
nanimous prince was overthrown, and taken pri- 
foner. | ato | | 

The fituation of this city, as before mentioned, 
is extremely delightful, furrounded by a. rich, 


_pleafant and agreeable country; on the north and 


fouth-eaft is Lincoln heath, a noble tract of ground, 
extending like the plain about Salifbury, for above. 
fifty miles, viz. from Sleaford and Ancafter fouth,. 
to the banks of the Humber, north; on the weft 
fide again, the Trent waters make a rich and plea- 
fant valley, running from Newark to Gainfbo- 
rough, thence to Burton, and {fo on into the Humber. 
There is another road which leads to Loncoln, 
through a | 
Stamford, eighty-nine miles from London ; it is 
a very ancient town, fituated in an angle of this 
county, upon the edge of Northamptonfhire and 
Rutlandfhire. The town is well built, wealthy 
and populous, ftanding on the declenfion of a hill 
to the river Welland, over which it has a ftone 
: 3 bridg¢ 
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bridge of five arches. It confifts of fix parithes, 
including that of St. Martin’s in Stamford Baron; that 
is tofay, in that part of the town which ftands oveg 
the river, which, though it is not part of the town, — 
critically fpeaking, being not in the liberty, and in . 
another county, yet it is all called Stamford, and 
is rated with it in the taxes. The churches here ” 
are well built, and adorned with lofty fpires, and . 
the town being walled in, and entered by {pacious 
gateways, gives it a very venerable appearance. 

That Stamford is of great antiquity is indubit- 
able; fome authors trace it back as far as 863 years 
before Chrift, and fay that it was fitft built by the 
_ Briuth King Bladud,; who endeavoured to form a 
kind of univerfity here for philofophy, his favourite 
ftudy. In 116, Canute and his ravaging Danes, 
entered England, and among. the reft of their de- 
predations, burnt this town. Here are the remains 
of two colleges, one called Black-hall and the other 

Brazen-Nofe ; on the gate whereof is a great Brazen 

Nofe, and a ring through it, like that of Oxford, 

nor could it take that from Oxford, but Oxford ~ 
from that, which is as old as Edward III. at the 
leaft; for that at Oxford was not built before 
Henry VII. Near the town are many Roman 
camps and military ways; the famous Roman high- 
way pafles from here through Lincoln, and from 
» thence by the Humber, by Spittle in the Street, 
by Hiberftow, Scawley Wood, &c. In the civil 
wats betwixt the houfes of Lancafter and York, 
the Lancafter party deftroyed this town with fire 
and {word, fince which it could never recover its 
former glory, though it carries on at prefent a con- 
fiderable trade. | , 

Edward the Fourth was the firft that incorpo- 
rated this town, and the government is now vetted. 
in a mayor, twelve aldermen, and twenty-four 
burgefies, It returns two members to parliament, 
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_ There are many ancient monuments in and about 
this town, On the north fide of the town and near 
Clement’s gate, King Edward the Firft, erected in the 
year 1293, a very Curious crofs of free-ftone, called 
the Queen’s Crofs, in memory of his confort Elea- 
nor, who died at Herdeley, in this county, the gth 
of November, 1290, and wherever her corpfe refted 
in its way to London, the King ordered a crofs to 
be built, (as we have before fpoken of.) In the 
‘upper windows of St. George’s church, are the 
paintings of Edward III. his Queen, the Prince of 
Wales, and Henry Duke of Lancafter, all in their 
robes of the order of the Garter, &c. In the up- 
per end of the middle choir of the church of St. 
Martin’s, near Stamford, is a noble and fplendid 
monument to the memory of William Cecil, l.ord 
Burghley, Lord High Treafurer to Queen Eliza- 
beth; and oppofite to it is a more ancient, but 
handfome monument, though not fo magnificent as 
the former, in memory of Richard Cecil, Efq, and 
_ Jane, his wife, thefather and mother of the faidfamous 
Lord Burley ; alfo a more modern monument for 
the fifth Earl and his Countefs, fifter of the firft 


Duke of Devonfhire.. This is a finifhed piece, it is - 


all of the fineft marble, made at Florence, and fent 
over. . The faid Earl died on his return from Rome, 
vat Iffy, near Paris, Auguft 29, 1700. 3 

On the fouth bank of the river Welland, here was 


formerly a very ftrong caftle, called Stamford 


Baron ; and Stowe fays, that in the year 930 there 
was a mint; and in King Stephen’s time, there was 
a caftle in the middle of the town. Ona day, fix 
weeks before Chriftmas, the inhabitants of this 
town have a very abfurd and favage fport, which 
they call dull-running. It is performed in the fol- 
lowing manner. ‘The butchers of the town, at their 


ewn charge, provide the wildeft bull they can get, © 


5 which 
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which they put into fome ftable or barn belonging to 
the Aldermen ; the next morning proclamation is 
’ made by the common bellman of the town, that 
each perfon fhut up their doors and gates, and that’ ’ 
none, upon pain of imprifonment, offer any violence 
to ftrangers, for the preventing whereof, (the town 
being a great thoroughfare, and then term time) a " 
guard.is appointed for the conduéting of travellers 
through Stamford without hurt; that none have any 
iron upon their bull clubs, or other ftaff which they 
purfue the bull with. The proclamation made, and 
the gates and fhops all fhut, the bull is turned out of 
the Alderman’s houfe. Men, women, and children, — 
immediately purfue him in full cry, driving the 
creature before, while all the dogs of the town join the 
party, and form fuch a fcene of confufion, noife and 
uproar, as can {carce be conceived, and not much to 
the credit of many of the principal inhabitants, that 
affift in this dudling paftime. This fport has given 
rife to the proverb, “As mad as the baiting bull of 
| Stamford. — a 

The origin of this cuftom is thus handed down to « ~ 
us. William Earlof Warren, in the reign of King 
John, the firft lord of this town, ftanding upon the 
caftle walls, obferved two bulls fighting for a cow: 
a butcher of the town, the owner of one of the bulls, 
_accidentally coming by with a great maftiff.dog, fet 
him upon his own bull, and forced him into the 
town; there all the butchers dogs followed in pur- 
fuit of the bull, now drove fo mad bythe dogs and 
people, that lte did a great deal of mifchief in the 
town. The noite of the butchers now drew the 
‘Earl to fee this mad diverfion, who was greatly 
pleafed with the {cene before him, and immediately 
_ gave all thofe meadows in which the two bulls were 
in at firft, now called the Caftle Meadows, perpe- 
tually as a common to the butchers of the town, ~ 
after the firft grafs is eaten, to keep their cattle in 
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till the time of flaughter; but the Earl wi/ely judging 
his defcendants might enjoy this innocent diverfion as 
well as himfelf, prudently made this condition, that 
the butchers of the town, fhould annually on that 
cay find a mad bull for the continuance of that noble 
dport, which has fince produced fuch prodigious ef- 
-ficéts ; for the belt of the burgeffes have at times been 
honoured with a falute from ‘the bull’s horns, to the 
ereat diverfion of the bumane inhabitants of Stam- 
ford, 

They | boatt in this town of great minclckes: efpe- 
cially to.the Mayor; fuch as being freed from the 
fheriff’s jurifdiction, and from being impanelled on 
juries out of the town; to have the return of all 
writs, to be freed from all lord lieutenants, and 
from their mufters, and for haying: the militia of the , 
town commanded by their own officers, the Mayor 
being the King’s Lord Lieutenant, and immediately . 
| under his: Majefty’ s command, and to be efteemed 
(within the liberties. and jurifdiGion of the town) 
the fecond man in the kingdom ; and the grant of 
thofe privileges concludes thus: Ut.ab antiquo uu 
fuerunt, * As of antient time they had been accuf- 
~“tomed : 2 So that this charter, which was granted by 
Edward IV. anno 1461. feems to be only a confir- 
mation of former privileges, not a gra ant of new 
ones. 

- But the preset ornament of Steratond is the noble 
palace of the Earl of Exeter, called Burghleigh houfe. 
This delightful feat is in the county of Northamp- 
tonthire, but as it is in the neighbourhood of Ser 
ford, and as few perfons of any curiofity, who pai 
this town, but pay it a-vifit, we fhall therefore be 
exculed for giving our defcription of it in this part: 
of our work, 

Burleigh Houfe, is a very antient building, in the . 
form of a quadrangle, very {pacious, furrounding 

a large 
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a large court, in the old ftile of building, very 
handiomely ornamented with turrets, carving in 
ftone, &c. &c. Many of the rooms are but fmall, 
and therefore I have minuted but few of them ae 
ftinctly ; nor have I marked all the paintings as 
they hang in each room, ‘as it would be difficult to — 
diftineuith them by peculiar phrafes.. Some are « 
little more than clofets. 

‘* The Billiard-room, newly fitted up, thirty-three 
by twenty-one, the chimney-piece of white marble 
polifhed, and a rounding of Siena; it is light and 
pretty. 

_ * The Chapel, not finithed ; thirty-three by thirty- 
four: befides the anti-room, which is ornamented 
with very elegant carved wainfcot. 

. * The Bow- window-room, forty- five by thirty. nee. 
painted by Le Guere, who, with Verrio, painted all 
‘the cielings, &c. in the houfe. Out of this you » 
enter into another, thirty by twenty-four, with filver | 
{conces around it, and furniture of the hearth the 
fame. Next is a bed-chamber, rich work on a 
black fattin, and lined with yellow filk ; the fringe . 
of the counterpane, and ornaments at the head of 
the bed, are in a pretty tafte. In the clofet_are, 

“ Three pieces by Gieufeppe. Chierera. 

Adoration of the fhepherds, by Baffan; the cos. 
louring good. 

Two lanfcapes, by Gafper Pouffin; one of them, 
excellent. 

In the fmall clofet adjoining, are two pieces by 
Wright of Derby; boys blowing bladders, and girls — 
dreffing a cat; admirable: the diffution of light 
itrongly expreffed, and very ftriking. 

In the drefling-room, eighteen by twenty-feven, 

_ ‘Pwo flower-pieces, by Baptift, very fine. 

Fienrietta, King Charles’s Queen, by Vandyke s 
the drapery well done. 

| Two 
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Two fruit-pieces ; Michael Angelo; very fine. 

A bunch of grapes, by Mifs Grey, in worfted ; 
inimitable, 7 

Honey-fuckles, by ditto ; very pretty. 

Landicape, a water-fall, by Harding, the water 

well done. ; | 
- Here are likewife a Chinefe pagoda in ivory and 
mother of peal ; very pretty ; and fome fine China 
jars: nor thould you forget to remark the Indian 
cabinets in thefe apartments, and the Japan card 
tables, both which, with a great variety of furniture, 
are elegant. In the following rooms are, 

Fruit and flowers, by M. Angelo ; fine. 

‘Venus and Cupid, by N. Pouffin; fine; but the 
Sky-blue a ftrange one indeed. 

Four pictures, by Carlo Marratt, but not in his 
beft manner, | | | 
_ Defcent of the Holy Ghoft, by Le Brun; heads 
amazingly fine. : 

Virgin and Child ; Correggio; the colouring, 

 &c. of this picture, does not equal the idea one 
chas formed of this great matter. 

Wifemen’s offerings ; Carlo Dolci. The finith- 
ing of this picture is very fe ; the airs of the heads 
noble, the attitude of the child excellent, and the 
colours and clear obfcure of great merit, 

Martyrdom of St. Catherine, by Julio Romano ; 

a piece containing numerous figures, and is very . 
fine. 

Virgin and Child, by Carlo Cignani; noble. 

A fleeping Chrift, by Pouffin,; moift exquilite. 

Virgin’s head, a {ketch by Raphael, 

Jofeph’s head, a ditto by ditto.. The name of 
Raphael is great; but thefe fketches will not an- 
{wer any Gnes idea who has feen thefe alone. of this 
matter, Es ) rid aE 
__ St. Euftachius’s Vifion, by Albert Durer ; prodi- 
gious expreffion of the minute fort. ae 

| abe. s Virgin 
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Virgin and Child ; Corregcio ; the attitude fine. . 

Chrift bleffing the elements, by Carlo Dolci. To 
defire you to make a paufe when you come to this 
picture, would furely be. needlefs ; for all, from 
the connoiffeur to the clown, mutt be ftruck with 
aftonifhment at the firft entering the room: fure ; 
never piece was finifhed in fo perfect a manner. 

The divine refionation, — attention to the mo- 

ment,—religious complacency of foul ;—all is moft 
exquifite : there is not only a picturefque beauty in 
this piece, but an ideal one, and ina noble ftile ; 
for the fentiments in the countenance of our. Sa- 
viour, are rather thofe of an imaginary exiftence, 
fomething {uperior to humanity, than a reprefenta 
tion of what is ever beheld. The finifhing and co- 
louring, down to the bread. and napkin, are inimit- 
able; the general glow and brilliancy, the bold re- 
lief of the right-hand, the hollownels of the open- 
ed mouth, all furprizingly touched. Ina word, 
every part of this great work proves that Carlo 
‘Dolci deferves to be ranked among the Arft of 
painters, : ) 

Adoration of the fhepherds, by ditto ; amazing. 
Hy fires, Bi 

Chrift in the garden; Baflan. The ftrong re- 
flection of the light very ftriking, but the ftile of 
painting coarfe, and almott like tapeftry. 
_ Martyrdom of St. Catherine, by Parmegiano, af- 
ter Coregcio ; moft {weetly elegant. A 

Vergin and Chnit’s body ; Hani. Carrache ; very 

«fine. 

_ Holy Family ; Andreadel Sarto; fine. The old 
female head excellent. : 

Head ; a {ketch by Correggio; difagreeable. 

Morning and evening, two landicapes, by Tem- 
pefta ;. fine. ue | F 

Venus and Adonis; Gieufeppa Chierera: Ve-" 
nus’s flefh is well painted ; clear, but natural, 


The - 
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The dreffing-room hung with green cut-velvet | 
with elegant gilt papié machée borders, is very | 
handfomely fitted up: the chimney-piece, a {mall 
bafs-relief let into the centre, with a border around 
the whole, of Siena marble; very elegant. 

-Chrift’s head ; Carlo Marratt 5 very fine. © | 
-... Adoration of the fhepherds Ferara. This pic- 
ture is a good one, but the principal action ftrange- 
ly abfurd; the Virgin holds the Child in her lap; 
as a crier would a parcel of oranges. Hirp st 
_ Virgin fupporting the dead body of Chrift ; Van- 

dyke a fmall but aftonifhing picture. The body 
js painted in the moft' admirable ftyle , the expref- 
fion exact, but great ; the colouring exquifite ; the — 
group'and general effect furprizingly fine. In a 
word, this piece is truly capital. 

Virgin, by Ferrato ; fine. | 

Holy Family, Thefe four by Carlo Marratt, 
and very fine. . | 

Virgin, copied by Patours ; attitude, colour, and’ - 
turn of the fhoulders, good. o 
‘The offering the tribute money, if two colours; 
by Vandyke. The group, airs of the heads, and at- 
titudes, admirably fine. een ait 

Elitha; Carlo Dolci; prodigious fine. The co 
Jouring, expreffion, and'general effect, great. | 

Affumption; Hannibal Carrache. | 

Virgin at’ our Saviour’s tomb; Carlo Marratt; 
after Raphel; very fine.) HS: ee 

Virgin and- Child, ‘Gorreggio, 2 fine, but an_ 

unpleafing picture ; the faces very ugly. 

Flight into Egypt; Carlo Dolci. The though’, 
manner, colours and expreffion, very beautiful. 

A fatire on the Capuchines ; David Teniers; . 
very great exprefiion. 

Adoration of the Shepherds, and Offering of the 
Wife Men two pieces by Polenburgh , colouring, 
finifhing, and defien of the heads very fine. | 


St. John 


contrafted with the roughnefs of the Centaur, | 
St. Sebaftian and St. Lucia, by Carlo Dolci ; 

fine. | Ate yf ey Gee 

_Accat and dead birds, and pigeons im a batket, 

by Dav. Conich ; extremely welldone. .... 

‘ Venus rifing from the Sea, by Titian ; very. 


Ina word, you wiil view this picture with uncom-- 
mon pleafure. foe MONET s #4 ip ak 
Albano; Amphytrite;, fine, pi las oon 
~Roleant Savary, land{cape xigery fine:...Itis — 
painted in the ftile of Salvator Rola. Si pint 
_In the blue damask drawing-room are, feveral 
exquifite pieces ; and the glafles, frames, &c. very. 
Clemaity. i uy gecoy J Bi akaiahk th bat Aes ine 
“Carlo Marratt. Our Saviour and the Samaritan. 
Woman ; -fine. .:., bits tate hs eke 
_Celefti, Adam and Eve lamenting over the,dead., 
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Salutation. The colouring fine; but the clear 
obfcure appears very ‘faulty. | | 
Jordanus. Tobit; exquifite. 
Carlo Marratt. Magdalen ; inimitable. | 
‘Titian. Virgin and Child, the colouring a good - 
‘deal gone off. | ee, | 
Girendo de la Noéte. The reconciliation of St. 
Peter and St. Paul; the heads and hands very fine. 
Ludovico Carrache. Virgin, Chrift, and John; | 
extremely fine. | | " 
Carlo Marratt. Magdalen. 
In another drawing-room, thirty by twenty-feven, 
is a moft noble chimney-glafs in one plate feven feet 
by four; it is hung with crimfon damafk: Here 
are feveral very fine pictures. | 
“ Jordanus. Jupiterand Europa. * 
Marcus Curtius.. 
Fortune. | ; 
Death of Seneca. ; she 
Thefe four pieces are all fine; but the laft moit 
inimitable. The expreffion in the whole of Seneca’s 
figure is wonderfully great; nothing can be truer 
than the reprefentation of the mufcles. | , 
‘Guerchino. Chrift, the Virgin, and St. Johns 
very fine, . ss | 
‘The dining-room is an excellent one, forty by 
twenty-five, richly fitted up; the recefs is within — 
fome very jelegant carved and gilt pillars, Here 
areoyni Mr | why gue 
-Ferara. Paffage of the Children of Ifrael over 
the Red Sea; fine = _ . 
Morellio. Diogenes dafhing his cup to. the 
ground ; prodigioufly fine attitude and expreffion, 
{t is life itfelf. 5 eae 
Jordanus. The beheading St. John ; fine.” 
Genario. Armida enchanting the fword of R1- 
naldo; extremely pleafing. . 


be 
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_Jordanus. Diana and Aéteon; the ficure of 
Diana great; the naked backs inimitably done ; 
the clear obfcure excellent, and the general effect 
very ftriking. ty ) 
A head in Mofaic; the only piece in that noble ~ 
invention that I remember having feen; at a fmall 
diftance the colours are natural ahd fine; but near, 
the effect is by no means good. 
This collection, upon the whole, will afford any 
{pectator the greateft entertainment; for here are 
pictures that muft kindle raptures in thofe who 
remark nature alone; and others fufficient to afford 
the moft noble enjoyment to the moft learned eye. 
The pieces are extremely numerous ; very few of 
them indifferent, and many exquifitely fine. The 
collection of the works of Jordanus is moft Capi- 
tal; they are in great numbers, and of amazing 
expreffion, ‘The death of Seneca is one of the 
fineft of this mafter that is any where to be feen. 
Carlo Dolci is likewife {een here in furprizing per- 
fe&tion ; his pieces in this collection are all good, — 
and fome of them fuperlatively fo; particularly our ~ 
Saviour blefling the elements. The two hiftoric 
pieces by Vandyke are particularly valuable, ag 
that painter did fo few of them: the dead Chrift 
is of moft capital merit. Of Carlo Marratt we 
find many very fine pieces, but not upon the whole 
equal to thofe feen at Houghton. ‘Titian is exhi- 
bited in the Venus rifing from the fea, to very 
great advantage, confidering how few of his Capi- 
tal pictures are to be found in England. Guido’s 
Sybil is worthy of the highett admiration; and 
Pouffin appears to advantage in feveral pieces. In 
a word, many of the great painters here are to be : 
ftudied with profit and delight, in works that will 
remain the lafting admiration of every {pectator, 
Amongfuch anumber of exquifite pictures, it isdiffi~ 
cult to draw comparifons ; but I believe you will 
gd ea | | be 
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y be beft pleafed with Chrift bleffing the elements, te, 
‘Carlo Dolci; the dead Chritt by Vandyke, and Se- 
“neca by Jordanus. per 

Grantham, an hundred and ten miles from Lon- 
don, isa neat ancient town; and greatly reforted 
to,/as it les in the great horth road. The town is 
populous and. well built. It is governed by an al- 

‘derman and twelve juitices of the peace, a recorder, 

a coroner, an efcheator, twelve common-council- 

“men, and uvelve SeHitibles to attend the court: the 

church is handfome and large, with a fine ftone 

{fpire, two hundred and eighty feet high, {aid to be 

one of rhe loftieft in England, and by the decep- 

‘tion of the fieht feems to Y ftand a- Wiel 

» Here is a. good free-fchool, built and endowed 

by Richard Fox, Bifhop of Winchetter, a native of 

this town: it is ‘noted for having given Sir Ifaac 

‘Newton his firft education. It is S fuppofed to have'- 

been a Roman town, from the remains of a caftle 

which have been formerly dug up in it; and before 
the reformation it had many religious houfes,. On 
the neighbouring courfe are fr equent horfe-races. 

About’ three! miles: welt of Grantham, is a fine 

‘hill; from which is a dehichtful profpect over an 

extenfive vale; but, “however, not equal to that cf 

Belvoir cattle, “which is ftuated on the f fummit of a 

vatt hill: From the houfe may be plainly difcerned 

Lincoln minfter,’ and part of the counties ue Leicei- 

ter; Nottingham and Derby. dae, 

ft is'an ancient edifice, the feat “of the noble fa- 
ily of Manners, Duke of Rutland. There isa 
good collection of pictures in the different apart- 
ments. The fight of this ftructure is fully repaid 
by afcending the road to it, which is SO 
bad, and fcarcely to be equalled. 

Between. Stamford and Grimfthorpe, is a plete 
feat belonging to the Duke: of Ancatter. The 
houte is magnificent, and admirably fituated on an 


eminence, 
e Young’ s Tour. 
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eminence, with fome woods on each fide ; it ftands 


in an extenfive park,. through which the road 
cuts for upwards of three miles; before:the-houfe 


is a vale, in which is a noble piece of water, orna- , 


mented with two pretty yachts. 
The apartments in the houfe are convenient, and 


very elegantly fitted up. The hall is fifty feet long .. 


by forty broad, the height proportionable; at each 
end is a ftone ftair-cafe, parted from the room by 


ftone arches... The chapel.is neat... The tea-room,,. 


‘with a bow window is pretty; the chimney-piece 


of marble, dug out of the park. Turning through _ 


the hall, you are conducted up the ftair-cafe, into 
the principal apartments : ‘the.firft, is a tea-room, 
richly ornamented with fluted pilafters, of the Co- 


Tinthjan order, finely carved and gilt, the cieling,. 


cornices, &c, ina moft light and elegant tafte, gilt 
fcrolls on a light lead colour. Next is ther dining- 
room,, forty by. twenty-feven, with two bow win- 
dows, fitted up with, gilt ornaments on a blue 
ground; the cieling ditto on white, in compart- 
ments. The feftoons of gilt carving among the 


pictures, @c, in alight and pleafant tafte. The * 


chimney-piece, is one-of the moft elegantin England: 
uader the cornice, three -baffo relievoes in white 
marble, (but not polifhed ;) the centre, a man. 
pulling a thorn out of a lion’s paw, well executed: 
thefe-are upon a ground of Siena marble, and have 
a fine effect ; they are fupported on each fide by a 


fluted Ionic pillar of Siena, In this room. are:fe-: 


veral family portraits, | , 
King Charles and his family, by Vandyke ; 

Cocles defending the bridge; two landicapes ; a 

fire at night in a town; Chrift crowned with thorns; 


a battle ; two large pieces of cattle ; a Dutch fair, 


The blue damaik bed-chamber. is elegant; itis. 
hung with blue paper, on which is. painted many. 
different landicapes, in. blue and white,. with repre- 


fentations 
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fentations of frames, and lines and taffels, in the 
fame, the toilette in the bow window ; all blue and ~ 


"white. Out of this room, you enter the breakfatt- ae 


ing clofet, which is extremely elegant, quite origi- 
mal, and very pleafing: it is hung with fine India 
paper ; the cieling is arched compartments, the 
ribs.of which join in the centre, in the gilt rays of © 
a fun ; the ground is prettily dotted, with coloured 
India birds ; the window-fhutters, the doors, and 
the front of the drawers, (let into the wall) all 
painted in fcrolls and feftoons of flowers, in ereen 
and white and ‘gold, the fofa, chairs, and ftool- 
frames of the fame. __ 

Near Harlaxton, a village not far from Grant- 
ham, a brazen veffel was ploughed up, wherein was 
an old-fafhioned gold helmet, ftudded with jewels, 
_ which was prefented to Catherine, ‘Queen Dowager 
of King Henry VIII. | | 
. From Harlaxton, a road leads through Market 
Rafen, to Grimfby , near the firft, at Oumby, many 
brafs and filver coins have been ploughed up in the 
ficlds adjoining to the road, with the figure of Rome 
on one fide, and this infcription, Urbs Roma; and’ 
on the reverfe, Pax & Tranquilitatis.. : 
 Grimfby, an hundred and fixty-eight miles and 
an half from London, lies near the Humber, and is 
governed by a mayor, high-fteward, recorder, 
twelve aldermen, twelve common-cauncilmen, two 
bailiffs, two coroners, a town-clerk, aad three fer- 
jeants at mace, The chief trade of this town is 
in coals, and falt brought by the Humber ; but its 
harbour is not very fafe for fhips to ride in, as ap- 
peared at the time of the great {torm in 1703, when 
all the thips were driven from their anchors, and 
moft of them loft. It. is faid to be one of the oldeft. 
corporations in the kingdom ; and having formerly 
_ a large good port, the inhabitants held it in fee- 
farm, on the annual rent of fifty pounds, bebe 2 

| thofe 
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thofe days was far from being a contemptible fum. 
In the reign of King Edward III, it made a great 
figure in the northern ports, and furnithed eleven 
fhips to that monarch. But, -fince that time, thro” . 
want of care, or, more probably, through want of | 
ability in the inhabitants to difburfe the fum necef- 
{ary to preferve it, is quite choaked up. How- . 
ever there is a pretty good road before this town, 
which has faved it from finking. 

The church here is very large and fumptuous, 


- which has greatly the appearance of a cathedral. it 


had anciently two monafteries, a nunnery anda | 
caftle. The town returns two members to parlia-- 
meng. . | 
_ Caftor, or Thong Caftor, twenty-four miles from 
Lincoln, and ten from the Humber, is a fmall mar- 


- ket town, which takes. its name from its caftle, 


— built by Hengift the Saxon, on a tra&t of ground 


which he encompaffed with an ox’s hide (cut. into 


_ thongs) purfuant to a grant from the Britith King 


Vortigern, whom he had affifted againtt the Picts. 


This town is remarkable for the great number of _ 


horned cattle, and fheep, fold at its market, and 
of which the neighbourhood abounds. A corref- 
pondent has favoured ys. with the following whim- 
fical ceremony, performed annually at. this, place. 
We fhall relate it in our correfpondent’s own 
words. nin fisO< Y WER oheitt™ 


“An old gentleman who refided near Caftor, 
above a century ago, having fomething deficient in 
his upper ftory, made a. Will to this effe@;. That. 


a certain relation of his fhould enjoy his eftate 


\ 


after his deceafe, provided he procured a whip every - 
year, covered with white leather, and a purfe con-_ 
taining filver medals, to be tied at the end of it ; 


this whip'to be cracked, every Palm Sunday, in 


Caftor . 


ge8 TE 
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Caftor Hines sduringdivine fevice: over the minifter? ¢ 
head ; or, onpoint of omiffion, the eftate to devolve 
to another. The method: by which it is done, is 


as follows “During the reading of the firft leffon . 


oO 


the whip ig cracked by fome perfon appointed , 
the fecond, he waves it three times over the mini- 
fter’s ye) then kneels down, and holds it over 


the 6a YEE: until he has finifhed the fecond Jeffon. 
‘This performed, he rifes up, walks into the choir, 


and thus ends the ceremony. 


‘The above cuftom has as yet peat tepularly” 
kept up, with only this mitigation, that'it is now 
performed in the church porch, ever’ fince an un-. 
lucky circumftance happened. The man -that 


cracked the’ whip, whether from inadvertency, or 
want of judgment, I cannot fay, unfortunately 
brought the ‘thong’ ovér ‘the eyes of the munifter, 


and Hel ni¢h sarees the prieftly teacher among 
the eer ae of the blind::’I- have heard that the” 


-eftate had once liké to have! devolved to- the heirs— 


of the other party, who claimed it from:an omif-. 


fion of this whimfical ceremony, but by“'intércef 
fions, mingled with the powerful rhetoric of 'a heavy” 
purfe;’ the affair was made up. ‘The cuftom is ftill 


-_ 


Fa 


continued: “The ‘gentleman that performs the’ of- | 
fice’ at prefent, is. one Mr. aOEe of Broughton, 1 in 


Lincolnfhire. 


veer tisiis rily true, as Gator is the plade of” 


ma nativity. Peat ae 
ee Ae La RB) Be 


- Another road branches ‘off from Lincoln, to: 


 Gainfidr cugh, an hundred’ and fitty 3 miles from” 


» London.’ *The' town jis fituated onthe river Trent, 
is well burt, end carries ‘on ‘a confiderable trade, 


fhips of great a ie being able ‘to come: up” this 


a 


river witht the tid TFHe church was rebuilt’ by” 


act of - bien in 1735, and here are feveral 
meeting- 
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meeting-houfes of Proteftant diffenters. This town 
is noted for being the place where the Danes landed 
when they came up'the river Trent. ‘A’littlé above 
Gain{borough is hip cosh ie beonpe 
_ Aixbolm, a little river ifland, formed by thé Trent; 
Dun, and other‘rivérs: ' It is about tei miles long, 
and four broad, and yields alabafter, and flax in 
the middle part, and a {weet-fcented fhrub, called 
Gail or Pelts. At the end of Marton, a little north 
of Gainfborough, a Roman way énters. this county 
from Doncafter, and: paffés by Little Borough to 
Lincoln; and: about a quartér of a mile from it, 
two or three confiderable pieces of the old Roman 
pavement, are ftill to be feen by thé curious trac 
veller. feo gis aN 8 oa } 
On the top of the heath, by Tilbridge-lane, is 
afpring, which is faid to ebb and flow with thé 
Trent, though at five miles ‘diftance. . There are 
many of thele fprings. Sir’ Ceci] Wray attributes 
them merely’ to heavy rains on the Derby thire hills: 
He has a friend on the peak with whom hé cor. 
refponds on the fubject, and finds, that the fprings 
always rife a few days after heavy rains. on thofe 
hills; and, what is extraordinary, — fome without 
floods in the Trent. ms : 
Spittle, twelve miles north from Lincoln, called 
alfo Spittle in the Street’: this was part of the Ro- 
nian Caufey leading from London, by Lincoln, to 
the Humber, which ‘the common people call the 
Fligh-ftreet ; it being caft’up to a great height, and 
in fome places feven’ yards broad. Tradition fays, 
that here were formerly a city and 4 caftle’; and 
there are two fprings hete, one called Julian’s well, 
and the other Caftleton well, Great quantities of 
Roman coins have alfo been dug up in this village: . 
From hence to Lincoln it’ is extremely pleafant 
riding, « the’ country’ being wholly champain or 
heath ; with miliary ftones all’ the way, of which — 
cla mat fome 
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fome are thought to be Roman, and the latter, ones 
in the forms of crofles, to fupply their place... The 
hofpital here is faid to have been founded in 1308 ; 
and there are great foundations here abouts, fup- 
pofed to. be Roman; at prefent the village con- 
lifts of a few farm houfes, a chapel, an inn, and a 
feffions-houfe. Upon the latter is this in{cription ; 


Heecce domus dat, amat, punit, confervat, honorat, 
~» JEquitiam, pacem, crimina, jura, bonos. 1620. 

. | iL nee. 18; : 
This court does right, loves peace, preferves the 
; laws, ) mee a 
Correéts the wrong, honours the righteous caufe. 


Rétreating to the fouth part of this county, on 
the borders of Northamptonfhire, and Cambridge- 
fhire, ftgnds, ) 

Crowland, ninety-four miles from London, a place 
which claims the foremoft rank for religious an- 
tiquity, and the remains of its once famous abbey 
are {till vifible; there are a great many {tories re- 
lated of the Monks of Crowland, and the conver- 
fation that paffed between them and the Devils of 
Crowland. iene eet 

This abbey was founded a thoufand years ago, 
by Athelbald, King of Mercia, in the midft of bogs 
and Thorns, in honour of his chaplain Guthlac, 
who chofe this place to mortify in. The founda- , 
tion is laid on piles of wood, feveral of which have 
‘been found in heaving up the ruins of the eaftern 
part of the church; for what remains is only part 
of the weft end, and of that, only one corner in 
tolerable repair, which is at prefent thei parifh 
church. In the middle of the crofs ftood once a 
lofty tower, and in it was a fine ring of bells, the 
firft, as is faid, in the county. The roof, which 
was of Irifh oak, finely carved and gilt, fell down 
ne fra May | | about 


ase % 
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about fifty years ago, and pieces of it are to be 
found in almoft every houfe. People at pleafure 
dig up the monumental {tones for ‘private ufe, and | 
what are left in the pavement are covered over with 
fhrubs. It was madea garrifon in the civil wars, ° 
and the foldiers deftroyed the painted glafs in it. 
All the eaftern part of the church is entirely razed _ 
to the foundation. The monattic buildings, cloi- 
fters, hall, and abbots lodgings are entirely demo- 
lifhed. In the north-weft’ corner of the church 
ftands a ftrong tower, with a very obtufe fpire, 
and a pleafant ring of {mall bells. “ Over the weft 
gate are the images of divers Kings, Abbots, &c. 
among the reft Guthlac, with a whip and knife, his 
ufual fymbols. SneriaNiy rie tgs 
_ Not far from the abbey is the remnant of a little 
ftone cottage, called Anchor Church Houfe, where 
was a chapel, in which St. Guthlac was buried, and. 
where he lived an hermit. | UA nrechai) 

+ Over againft the weft ehd of the abbey, -is the 
‘ famous triangular bridge, hardly to bee jualled in 
Britain, ifin Europe. ‘It being too fea tok horfes 
and carriages to go over, they pals under it. Tt is 
formed of ‘three fegments’ of a circle, meeting in a 
point; and each bafe, they fay, ftands in a diffe- 
rent county.* Here meets the rivers Nyne and 
Welland, fo that the bridge being fixed at the very 
point where they join, ftands upon a centre, in the 
middle of the united waters, and then parting into 
two bridges, lands you one to the right, on Thor- 
ney, and one to the left, upon ‘Holland. -On one 
fide fits an image of King Athelbald, founder of 
€rowland Abbey, with a crown fleur on his head, 
anda globe in his- hard. (eae eet 


* The form of this bridge may be feen among Meffieurs 
‘Buck's Views of Caftles, &c, -in England, ALS Ea TEES 
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Spalding, ten miles from Crowland, and an hun- 
dred and. four from London, is a neat, well; built, 
and pe lous town, pare not very large ; its 
fituation is no ways defirab either for health or 
pleafantnefs, as the. drains ‘Of Botton and Lang- 
toft, as it were, centers upon it, and the river 
Welland almoft inclofes it,, It has a bridge « over the 
river, and it has a handfome_ large market, a free 
grammar- -{chool for the inhabitants fons, and : a cha- 
rity- -fchool. - Here are the ruins of an old, monatfte- 
rs, pacsicHlatly defcribed in the Monafticon.. 

A little north-weft, of Spalding, is.. Gofberton, 
and Dunningtons the fire of which has a port for 


barges, . iS; reckoned a good market- town, . and is 


only noted for producing a quantiles of hemp 
and hemp-feed, Nie 
‘Bofton, an hundred dad, twenty ‘miles Ba Lon- 


don, . ig a ‘fea-port. town, at the: mouth of the river 


Witham, over which it has an high wooden bridge, 
through. which, it pafles, and foon falls i into. the fea. 
Its. ancient name was. Botolph’s s Town, from a Saxon — 
faint, ‘oF that name, who, according to Bede, found- 
eda ‘monaftery | here; befid ies, des which, it had former] 
four friaries, a priory . ‘dod three. colleges, . ocd 
lands Ke. Henry VIII, gave to the, town. 

“Tt is ie to. ae been, “Art incorporated by King 
Henry, oS at Queen ‘lizabeth, gave, the corpora- 
tion a Court of ‘Admiralty over , “all the fea-coaft 
hereabouts, Icis Boverned by.a mayor, recorder, 


| ‘twelve aldermen, « common-council, dec. and returns 


two members to, parliament. ie his is one of the © 


! towns that holds. an, annual: fair by, the z ancientname 
of Mart, only ufed. for this town, Gainfborough, 


Lynn, Beverley and Heydon, ; .. 
Here is faid to be the largeft parith church in the 
univerde, which, according t to Dr. Stukely, was .be- 


“gun in the year 1309, when the foundations of its | 


tower 
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tower were laid upon a. ftratum of entire clay, nine 
feet below, the bed of the Witham, which flows 
near it 5 the firft ftone being laid by the Lady, Mar- 
gery. Tilney, who contributed five pounds.of Ene- 
lifh money towards the. promotion of the facred » 
work. Mr, John Truefdale, Vicar, and Richard. 
Stephenfon, Merchant, beftowed each the like-fum. 
From fo fmall, expences, this noble ftruéture ad- © 
vanced to fo elevated an height, namely, three hun. 
dred feet; and three: hundred and fixty-five {teps to 
the top. .,; Whither, when with much. difficulty of 
_ breathing, you.are afcended, your eyes will be de- 
Jighted to. expatiate over the furrounding. plain of 
Holland in Lincolnfhire, which may rival the mot 
pleafant, garden, and abounds every where with the 
neateft churches ; as. well as. other religious: piles, 
and innumerable abbies, feparated, by an incredible 
-diftances and far and..wide even over the ocean. 
In like manner, the tower, itfelf gives. a flattering 
-profpect from far, by its delufive {tature, to, mari- _ 
ners and travellers; being compacted. with the ut- 
moft elegance, and uncertain whether. more to be 
admired for the beauty or flendernefs of the work. . 
| The height .of this church is equal, to. its leneth;-, 
but it is much more antient. than high, being de- 
dicated,.te St. Botolph, patron of mariners. . In the 
width it is two hundred, feet, « It is fupported. by 
twelve pillars, .worthily, admired’ for. their tall and 
taper form... The roof within is arched with; beams 
of Irith..oak, and timber, and adorned with gild- 
ing, engraving, and. various paintings threughout. 
What could not antient piety perform? _ 
The, tower, which+is exceedingly hich, with a 
beautiful, ogtagon Janthorn on the ‘top, is feen for 
above forty miles round this level country, and isa 
ulefyl fea-mark to mariners, to guide them into this. 
port, and conlidered as {uch in the reign of Queen 
. oS Anne, 
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‘Anne, when a particular a&t pafled for enabling 
affefiments, for repairing, and keeping ‘in repair, 
this church, © , jai alt, 
There was a! prodigious clock bell, which could 
be heard fix or feven miles round, on which was 
‘inferibed many old verfes; but in the’year 1710, 
“it was knocked in pieces, and the infcription not 
taken, ‘The town is at’ prefent, and ‘has long been 
of confiderable note. It ‘fuffered greatly by fire 
about the end of the reign of Edward I. when a 
- gang’ of rogues came’ im ‘the fair’ ‘time, in the dif- 
~guife of monks and priefts, fet fire. to. many parts 
of it, carried away: the merchants goods, and burnt 
more; for which one “Robert Chamberlain, the 
ring-leader, was hanged; but though he confefled 
the fact, he would not difeover his aceomplices. 
Horncaftle, an hundred and-forty-two miles from 
London,.is an ‘ancient well-built town, large and 
populous; it ftands on the'tiver Bane, and is nearly 
farrounded with water.. That this has been a Ro- 


man camp, or ftation, there is no doubt, not only 


from the defcription of its caftle, which was of 
Roman work; but alfo from the many Roman 


coins, turned up in the ground near the place where 


the caftle formerly ftood. 


7 rd 


_Ehe Fens of Lincolnfhire ftill remain ta he 


taken notice of ; the hiftory of draining them would | 


take up too much of our room for a very. minute 
defeription, we fhall only,’ therefore, refark, that 
an act pafied February. 23, 2737, to enable the 
adventurers,owners, and proprietors of the taxable 
lands, in Deeping Fen, Pinchbeck and Spalding South 
Fen, tkerly Fen, Bourn South Fen, and Crowland 
Fen, 8c. in the county of Lincoln ; containing in 
the whole about thirty thouland acres; to raife a 
competent fum for the more effectual draining and 
future preiervation of the faid fens. — Seat 
y We 


a 
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We fhall only obferve further, that the late Sir. 

John Heathcote, Bart. made fo good a progres in 
the draining three hundted and fixty-fix. acres’. of 
the Therlby Fen paftures belonging to-him, that 
he was particularly exempted from paying towards 
the fum levied upon others by'this act. 

Thefe fens. of Lincolnfhire, -are’ of the fame 
kind with, and contiguous to thofe in the: ifle 
of Ely, in- the counties, of Cambridge and 
Huntingdon:; and here, as well as there, we 
fee prodigious numbers of. cattle, which are fed. 

“up to an extraordinary fize, by the richnefs of the 
foil. ek) 

The method of draining thefe levels, is by mills 
or engines, one of which is faid to throw up <welve 
hundred tons of water in half an hour, and goes 
by wind-fails, twelve wings, or fails, ina mill. 

- Here are alfo an infinite number of | wild fowl, 
fuch as duck and mallard, teal and widgeon, brand- 
geefe, wild-fowl, &c. For the taking the four firft 
kinds, here are a great many decoys, from all which 
the vaft numbers of fowl they take are fent up to 
London. | fie 

The accounts which the country people give. of 
the numbers they fometimes take, are fuch, that 
ene {carce dares report it from them. It is faid, 
that fome of thefe decoys are of fo large an extent, 
and take fuch quantities of fowl, that they. are let 
from one to three, four and five hundred a year, 
rent. ite ) i 

The art of taking the fowls, and efpecially of 
breeding a fet of creatures called decoy ducks, to 
entice and betray their fellow ducks into the feveral 
decoys, is very ingenious, and defcribed as follows : 

The decoy ducks are hatched and bred up 
in the decoy ponds, in which are certain places — 
where they are conftantly fed, being made tame, _ 

| they. 
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they are ufed to come to the decoy-mian’s hands for ~ 
thei fopth 6 Ley cl ohn ed sional gilog 
When they fly abroad, it is not known whither 
they go; ‘but fome conjecture, they fly ‘quite over 
into Holland and Germany, where they meet with 
_ others of their own ‘kind, and forting with them, 
_ they, by: fome art unknown to us, draw together 
_ a-vaft number of the fowls, and; in a word, kid- 
_ nap them from their own country ‘for, being once 
_ brought out of their knowledge, they follow the 
decoys as a dog does a fportfman; and it is fre- 
quent to fee thefe fubtle creatures return with a 
vaft flight of fowls along with them, after they 
have been abfent feveral weeks together, 
When they have brought them, the firft thing they: 


dois to fettle with them in the ponds, to which the 


decoy ducks belong. Here they chatter and gabble 
to them in'their own language, as if they were tel- 
ling them, that they fhould foon fee how well they: 
fhould live. | | 
When the decoy-men perceive they are come, 
and that they are gathering and increafing, they go. 
fecretly to the pond-fide, under the covering which 
they make with reeds, fo that they cannot be feen; 
where. they throw over'the reeds handfuls of corn, 
in fuch {hallow places as the decoy-ducks are ufually 
fed, and whither they are fure to come for it, and 
to bring their new guefts with them for their en- 
tertainment. » , f UES US" GE 
This they do for two or three days together, and 
noharm follows tothe poor ftrangers; tillthrowingin . 
their bait one time in an open wide place ; another 
time in another wide place; the third time it is’ 
thrown in a narrower place, where thé trees, which’, 
hang over the water, and the banks’ ftand enclofed 
together; and then in another yet narrower, where 
the faid trees are over, head like an-arbour,- though 
at a good heieht from the water, ; ; 
Here 
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Here the boughs are fo artfully managed, that 
a large net is fpread near the tops of the trees, 
among the branches, and faftened to hoops, which 
reach from fide to fide. This is fo high, and fo ’ 
wide, and the room is fo much below, ‘and the wa- 
ter fo open, that the fowls do not perceive the net 
above. Here the decoy-man keeping unfeen be- * 
hind the hedges of reeds, which are made perfectly 
Clofe, goes forward, throwing corn over the reeds 
into the water. The decoy ducks greedily fall 
upon it, and calling their foreign guefts, feem to 
tell them, that they now may find how well the 
ducks live in England. So inviting, or rather 
wheedling them forward, till by degrees they are 
all gotten under the arch, or {weep of the net, which 
is on the trees, and which, by degrees, impercep- 
tibly tothem, declines lower and lower, and alfo 
Narrower and narrower, till at the farther end, it 
comes to a point like a purfe, and perhaps two or 
three hundred yards from the firft entrance, 

When the whole flight of ducks are thus preedi- 
ly following the decoys, and feeding plentifully. ae 
they go, and the decoy-man fees they are all {0 far 
within the arch of the net as not to be able to ef- 
Cape, on a fudden a dog, which till then he keeps 
clofe by him, (and which is taught his bufineis) 
ruthes trom behind the reeds, and jumps into the 
water, fwimming directly after the ducks and barks. 
as he {wims, 

Immediately the frighted ducks rife upon the 
wing, to make their efcape, but are beaten down 
by the net which is over their heads, Being forced 
into the water, they neceffarily {wim forward, for 
fear of the dog; and thus they crowd on, till by 
decrees the net growing lower and narrower, they . 
are hurried to the very fartheftend, where another 
decoy-man ftands ready to receive them, and takes 
them out alive with his hands, 

Ua 


> 
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As for the traitors that drew the poor ducks into 
the {rare, they are taught torife but a little way, and 
fo not reaching the net, they fly back to the ponds, 
and make their efcape; or elfe, being ufed to the 
decoy-man, they go to him fearlefs, and are taken 
out as the reft; but, infead of being killed with 
them, are ftroked, made much of, and put into a 
pond, and plentifully fed for their own fervices,. 


MIDLAND CIRCUIT 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 


I S bordered. by Lincolnfhire, onthe eaft; Lei- 

cefterfhire, on the fouth-eaft'and fouth ; Der- 
byfhire, on the weft ;and Yorkfhire on the north- 
weft and north. It is forty-three miles in length, 
and twenty-four in breadth, and an hundred and 
ten’ in'compafs, being’ five hundred and fixty thou- 
fand'acres ; or, according to’ Templeman, fix hun-. 
dred‘and ninety-four fquare miles inthe area. It 
enjoys as healthy, mild aiid pleafant an air as any 


part of England, | 

It is watered with at leaft twenty rivets, great 
and final, “which, with the meers and’ ponds, are 
well ftored ‘with fifh ;-and at the feafon there’ is 
plenty" of wild fowl. The chief rivers are the 
Trent and the Idle. ~The Trent is the fourth ca- 
pital river*of Enoland, next to the Thames, Se- 
vern and’ Humber ; rifes in the Highlands of Staf- 
fordfhire, ‘ettters this county from Detbyfhire, at 
the fouth-weft point, where itis joined by the Erwatft, 
paffes through it tothe north-eaft, where it enters 
Lincolitfhite; and after having fun near two hun- 
dred miles in’ all, falls into the Humber. Some 
derive the’ name from the French, Treute ; or the 
Latin, Triquinta ; on account of its receiving thirty 
Ht bisyba: wil 7 fmaller 
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{maller rivers ; or becaufe it abounds with thirty 
different kinds of fifh. ‘The Idle rifes in Shirwood — 
Foreft, and running through the north parts of 
this county, to the edge of Yorkfhire and Lin- 
colnfhire, there joins the Trent with a gentle navi- 
. gable ftream from Eaft Retford. 

The Trent, and rivulets that run into it, water - 
it on the fouth and eaft, and the Foreft of Shir- 
wood, formerly noted for Robinhood and his gang 
of highwaymen, takes up all the weft fide of it. 
This part the inhabitants call the Sand, as they 
do the other the Clay, from its different foils. The 
eaft fide is very fruitful both in corn and pafture, 
but the welt is generally woody, and in fome places _ 
produces nothing but coal and fome lead. The. 
chief commodities are cattle, corn, malt, wool, 
coal, wood, liquorice, cheefe, butter, leather and 
tallow. It alfo yields marle of feveral forts; and_ 
and a {tone not unlike alabafter, only fofter; which 
when burnt, makes a plaifter harder than that, of 
Paris, wherewith they generally floor their upper 
rooms, The chief manufactures are, ftockings, , 
glafs and earthen wares; and it is noted fos fine 
rong alee. Pe oes eer aed 

It lies in. the diocefe of York, and: fends eight . 
members to parliament, viz. two knights. of the 
fhire, and two burgeffes each for Nottingham, Eagt. 
Thetford, and Newark upon Trent. 5. 3,,. .. > 

The fpacious foreft. of Shirwood, takes, up fo, 
great a part of it, that it may not be improper, to. 
give fome account of it, before we defcribe the, 
towns in it. As for the bounds of it, they are, par-. 
ticularly fet down by Dr. Thoroton. ate: eShhne 

Inthe reign of King Stephen, it feems to have 
been the eftate of one William Peverel, After- 
wards it devolved to the crown, and was managed. 
by the fheriffs, a conftable, eight forrefters, and ‘a 
warrener. Since the reign of King Edyard Ha It 
ag 


~ 
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has been granted, by the princes’ to the nobility and 
gentry as a mark of {pecial favour. It is governed by 
a warden, his lieutenant, and a fteward, a bow-bearer 
and a ranger ; four verdurers, twelve regarders, four 
agifters, and twelve keepers, or foretters, in the main 
foreft, all of them lately, if not now, under the Far] 
of Chefterfield, the chief forefter, whofe Ancetftor, Sir 
John Stanhope, had the fame granted in fee, with 
liberty to deftroy and kill at. their pleafure, refery- 
ing an hundred deer in the wnole walk. There: 
are, moreover, as members of the foreft, feveral 
woodwards for every townfhip within the foreft, 
and one for every. principal. wood... The pit-coal 
kere is faid tobe imore unctuous: and fulphurous 
than that of Yorkfhire and Lancafhire. The road 
through this foreft is a hard bottom, and pleafant 
_ way for thirty miles\together.:;;;, W Sod‘ bn 
Newark, an hundred. and twehty:four miles from - 
London, is a handfome well-built town, and: isa 
vaft thoroughfare on the great. northern-toad. \/It 
is fituated onthe. river Trent, over which: it: hag 
bridges, ‘Che river in this. part forms an oiftand.:: 7 
by dividine itfelf into two ftreams two miles above 
the town, which meet, again two miles below. it.. 
The manor of Newark was given by Leofric; Ear] 
of Mercia, and his wife Godiva, ‘to the monattery 
of Stow, near Lincoln, . Alexander, Bifhop of 
Lincoln, built a caftle here jn the reign. of. King 
Stephen, from which New Work the town-took its 
name. It held out ftoutly,in-the Barons, wars: for 
King John, who died, here in his way to Lincoln. - 
as it likewife did for King Charles I. to the lat ; 
but after he had put himfelf into/the hands. of the. 
Scots army,, which lay. before it, the governor, by 
his command, furrendered it, after which. it. was 
demolifhed,; and. the greateft part to the north by 
that means laid open. 4... + SO3H6 ficen 
“ae 7 King 
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‘King ‘Henry ithe fecond founded a: ‘priory heres” 
of the order of Sempringham :''the church | was” 
erected. in» the reign of ‘Henry Vii it has a lofty © 
fpire; and reckoned vone ‘of' the’ fineft churches: in’ 
this kingdom. The aharketiplace’ ‘is fol very {pas > 
cious, that Lord Bellafyfe drew! up: ten thoufand” 
men in it, when: he defended ‘this town for King» 
Charles-I. againft the ‘Scots‘army.' RHO € 

King Edward VI. incorporated hist town? in “eh 
third year of his'reign, under ‘the name of” one al 
derman and twelvé ‘affiftants 5° but ‘Kino Charles 1.* 
converted the alderman into 4 mayor, vand: the affif-’ 
tants-into aldermdn’’and in’ gratitvde for their loy-" 
altyogave it. the® priviléee’ ‘of ending’ two’ members® 
to parliament. 1A freeIchoo! was founded ‘here‘by’ 
‘Thomas; Magnus,’ ‘who; according to Fuller, was’ 
found here in the church ‘poreh3 but’ Gt ‘appears* 
otherwiféiin his deedsof: Had stir ‘aS he’ there: men -_ 
tions his:parents: aid! Smolbrsit 8 21, : 

| Mahy antiquities / ee ich? fomndsttboue fhe’. 
forth? gate, whiol? are’ ‘fuppoted tobe of’ Roman: 
contttuetion ‘and fourjurhs were’ dag" up. by the 
fide of the Foffé roadsand’a brats lar, of ‘houfholtl: 
god,aninch. and an half ong,’ ‘from whieh Gt 1s" 
iipppofedi the Rommays’ had fore town if the neigh? 
bourhood:! > Farther Ghom this’ road, is 6 9 

 Tapford, an hundred. and thirty- fix ‘niles’ wad ait? 
half from‘London ; it is fituated ina’! part of the. 
county ‘called South: Clay; to diftinguifi at frony 
_ North @lay, ‘both denominated from" the natufe Of 
‘thefoilin thefe parts. Yhis town ‘was nearly cons 
fumed a fire in the ye hee epee ‘sa | ie os 


a Oe 


“twenty 3 puns aicyear, ror ‘any ater oh Poba (1209 ete 
In the fouth part of ‘this. sban bis the” Londow 
road enters it at Normanton, and pafies floating RU 
hss | | Pugecks otting kam, 
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Nottingham, an hundred and twenty-fix. miles 
from London.. This town. is pleafantly fituated, 


and one of the neateft in England. | It gives name | 


to the fhire, and is a borough by prefcription, and» 
_atown and county of itfelf, ty: 
_. ‘The town is delightfully fituated, on the afcent 


of a rock, which commands a fine and moft-exten- 


five view over.arich vale;.with the noble...river 
_ Trent winding through it. The river here is very 
large and deep, having received the addition of 
the Dove, the Derwent, the Inwafh, and the Stour, 
Here is a fine ftately bridge of nineteen arches, 
The hill or rock on which the town ftands, «was 
anciently called the Dolorous fiill, or Golgotha.; 
from the great flaughter of the ancient Britons 
there by King Humber, a piratical northern mon- 
arch, who being afterwards drowned between Hull 
and Burton, gave name, as it is faid, to that arm 
of the fea now called the Humber, which receives 
the Trent, and almoft all the great rivers of York. 


thire; though others derive its name from the 


dreadful noife of the waves, 
The rock, which is of a foft and fandy kind, 


is hewed into vaults and cellars, the ftairs to which — 


are cut out of the rock, two or three {tories deep, 
_ toeighty fteps. Sometimes the vaults are made 
ufe of by the inhabitants for ftoring their ale, &c, 
The prefent name of this town is derived from 
the Saxon word Snodengham, i. e. hollow vaults, or 
places of retreat, to which the ancients fled for fe- 
curity from their enemies. The Britith word was 
Tui-ogo-bauc, which bears the fame fignification, 

i, c, an houfe of dens, or fecret caves to hide in, 
Though this town is much more ancient we have 
no diftinct account of it before the year 852, when 
it was taken by the Danes ; but after a long fiege, 
furrendered to the Mercians and Welt Saxons: 
the Danes neverthelefs came here a few years after, 
| | and 
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and though they were again drove from it farther 
to the north, they returned to it a third time, and 
kept poffeffion of it till 940, when it fubmitted to 
William the Conqueror, whofe natural fon, Wil- - 
liam de Peverell, built'a caftle on a fteep precipice 
‘on the weft fide of the town, where ftood one be- 
fore, of fo great antiquity, that its age could never 
be traced : the firft account we read of it, is, that 
there was a tower here which the Danes obftinately 
_ defended againft King Alfred and his brother Ethel 
dred. 

The cattle was rebuilt by King Edward IV. and 
confiderably enlarged by King Richard II. and 
made fo ftrong, that, as Camden obferves, it was 
never taken by) ftorm. Indeed Robert, Earl 
_ Ferrers, in the Barons wars, took it by furprize, 
ftripped the townfmen of all they had, and 
gave it to his foldicrs. David, the fecond King 
of Scotland, is faid to have been kept prifoner 
in this cattle ; ; and that Roger Mortimer, ue ‘ 
March, was hid in a vault, called to this day, 
timer’sHole, whence he was taken by order of King | 
Edward III. and hanged for treafon. 

Although this ftory is greatly obfcured by valper 
4radition, yet it has fome foundation in hiftory, for 
though Mortimer, with the Queen, the Bifhop of 
Lincoln, and others, being in poffeffion of the 
caftle, could have no reafon to hide himfelf under 
ground ; yet there being a private paflage which 
ae by fteps through the rock up to the keep, 
Sir William Montacute, with others, found means. 
in the dead of the night to enter the caftle through 
it, and feized him, and fent him up to the tower 
of London, where he was beheaded. 

King James I. granted it to Francis Earl of 
Rutland ; , and Kine Charles I. erected his Royal 
ftandard there, in the year 1642, but the parlia- 

ment 
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- ment foon got poffeffion of it; kept it till the end 
of the war, and then gave orders to have it de- 
molifhed. , Some parts of it, however, efcaped 
their fury; and at the reftoration, George Villers, 
Duke of Buckingham, whofe mother was fole 
heirefs of the aforefaid Earl of Rutland, fold it to 
William Cavendifh, Marquis of Newcattle, who in 
1674, erected the prefent moft ftately fabric on 
part of the ruins of the old one. a4 
This modern ftruéture is very advantageoufly 
fituated for diftant profpects, on an high perpendi- 
cular rock, the fouth fide of which is inacceffible, 
Vaft fubterraneous grottoes are cut underneath, and 
a winding ftair-cafe quite to the bottom ends in 
Mortimer’s hole, before noticed. rae 
In the park there is a ledge of perpendicular 
rocks, hewn into a church, houfes, chambers, dove- 
houfes, &c. The altar of the church is natural! 
rock, and there have been paintings on the walls ; 
a fteeple, where perhaps was a bell and regular 
pillars. The river here winding about makes a 
fortification to it, for it comes to both ends of -the 
cliff, leaving a plain before the middle. The way 
_ to it was by gates cut out of the rock, and with 
an oblique entrance for more fafety. Between this _ 
and the caltle is an hermitage of like workmanhhip. 
Here were anciently feveral monafteries. St. Mary’s 
church is a fine light Gothic building, with a deep 
peal of fix bells ; but the great tower makes a mean 
appearance, eee a 3 
{he town-houfe, called the change, is erected 
upon piazzas, and is an handfome building. The — 
bufinefs of the corporation is tranfaéted here. Not 
many years ago, the hall where the affizes were 
held gave fuch a crack, that the people were ex- 
ceedingly frightened, and all ran out of it, leaving 
Mr. Juftice Powis upon the bench, calling out after 
them, Js there nobody will take care of the Fudge? 
? bp < 4 for 
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for he was fo aged and infirm, ‘that he could hardly 
walk, But finding himfelf neglected, he made fhift 
to defcend from the bench, and hobble out at the 
door, where he denounced vengeance againft the 
county, which, with a very reafonable piece of 
juftice, he fined, for neglecting to keep the hall in 
repair. 
~ Marfhal Tallard was brought hither prifoner 
from the battle of Hockfted, and lived here very 
pleafantly feven years. During his eafy confine- 


ment, he amufed himfelf with making a fmall, buta 


beautiful parterre, after the French tafte, which he 
gave to his landlord at his departure. The malt 
liquor which is here brewed fo exceedingly good, 
occafioned: this diftich in a ballad made while he - 
was in Nottingham ; er Aa me 
_ “ Tfhe'll take ’tother bout, we’ll let Tallard out, 
And much he’s improv’d, let me tell ye ; 

With Nottingham ale, at every meal, 

_ AAnd good pudding and beef in his belly. 


_ ‘The town is governed by a mayor, recorder, fix 
aldermen, two chamberlains, and twenty-four com- 
mon councilmen, whereof fix are called juniors. 
Here they hold a court of pleas, have two ferjeants 
at mace,and another officer, which they call a bill- 

- bearer, and) two more called pinders, one for the 
fields, and the other for the meadows. The firit 
is alfo the town woodward, and attends the foreft 

courts, for this town is within the jurifdiction of ° 
the foreft, Avid | 
_ Dr. Thoreton, in his Survey of Nottinghamfhire, 
fays, that the fcavenger of the town, whofe duty it 
is to fee the ftreets kept clean, upon extraordinary_ 
occafions, attends upon the mayor’s wife. oe? 

_ Many good eftates belong to the corporation, 
fome for general, others for particular ufes ; as for 

| ’ | ) the 
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the maintenance of their free fchool and coftly 
bridges over the Trent, called Heathbret Bridges ; 
the town has been at a great expence in making the . 
Trent navigable for veffels, or barges of burden, 
by which all. their heayy and bulky goods are 

brought from the Humber, and even from Hull. 
Here is a noted hofpital called Plumtree’s Hof- 
pital, built and endowed in the fixteenth of Richard 
the Second, for. the maintenance of thirteen poor 
old widows, which falling to decay was pulled down 
in 1654, and rebuilt by his defcendant, Dr. Hun- 
tingdon Plumbtree, a learned poet and phyfician of 
his time. Here is another alms-houfe built in 1640 
by Henry Healey, Efg. and endowed for twelve 
_ poor people. Befides thefe are three charity-fchools. 
The fituation of this town is remarkable and pe- 
culiar, it being bounded by four counties towards 
the four cardinal points. It fends two members to 
parliament; the town abounds with many good 
houtes, particularly the manfion of Mr. Plumtree, 


juftly admired for its elegant front. In the neigh-'- 


bourhood of this town, is | 

Ciifion, a handfome feat with pretty gardens and 
a noble profpect ; the houfe-is fituated on the fide 
of an hill, and the gardens rife in three terraces. 
On the top is a handfome room which faces the cattle. 
at Nottingham, and commands a delightful view of 
the meadows underneath, and the Trent winding 
through them, The many fine plantations made 
about this feat, by the late Sir Gervais Clifton, are 
worthy of imitation, © ’ 

‘Three miles from Nottingham is Wallaton-ball, 
the noble feat of Lord Lyttleton. It is fituated in 
a fine park, well planted with timber, and enclofed.° 
within a brick wall; there is a pretty fummer-houfe 
pannelled, and'cieled with lookine-elafs, which prao- 
duces a pleafing effect. Underneath, is a water= 


—heule, with groteique work of -fhells, &c. Th 
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The late Sir Thomas Parkyns, of Bunny Park, 
in this county, fo noted for his athletic exercifes, 
particularly for the art of wreftling, of which he 
wrote a treatife, lies buried in Bunny chancel, under 
a marble monument, on which is reprefented the 


‘fturdy baronet in a wreftling pofture, old Time, 


with his feythe, mowing him down, as if nothing 


elfe could fubdue him. He had caufed a ftone 


coffin to be depofited for himfelf in the family 


vault for years before he died, Thefe veries are 
infcribed on his monument, ge eee 


Quem modo ftravifti longo in certamine, Tempus, 


Hic recubat Britonum clarus jn orbe pugil. 
Jam primum f{tratus preter te vicerat omnes: 
De te etiam victor, quando refurget, erit, 


Which may be thus tranflated: 


Here lies, O Time! the viétim of thy hand, 
The nobleft boxer on the Britifh ftrand: 

His nervous arm each bold oppofer quell’d, 

In feats of ftrength by none but thee excell’d: 
Till, fpringing up at the laft trumpet’s call. 
He conquers thee, who wilt have conquer’d all, 


’ From Nottingham to Mansfield we pafs over the 
Foreft of Shirewood before defcribed ; it 1s at 
prefent wafte land, but highly improveable , for 
the fand, though light, is not devoid of fertility 
In our way, on the right hand of the road, we meet 


with Newfted-Abbey, founded by King Henry Il. 
_ for canons regular, of the order of St. Auguftine, — | 


and which he handfomely endowed, It was given 
by King Henry VIII. to Sir John Byron, one of whofe 
defcendants having fignalized himfelf very remark- 
able in favour of King Charles I, was created a 
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Newstead abbey is retiredly fituated, in the midit 
of an extenfive park, finely planted. ‘The houfe 
is antient, and has on each fide two noble pieces of 
_water ; the beauty of thefe lakes is greatly affifted 
by a twenty gun fhip, and feveral yachts and boats 
lying at anchor; the banks on one fide covered 
with fine woods; on the other, fcattered groves. 
and a park, On the afcent of the hill is a Gothic 
building, from whence is a noble view of the lakes, 
the abbey, its fine arch, the plantation, and the 
park, &c, Two caftles are wafhed by the waters of 
the lakes, furnifhed with a {mall battery, the cor- _ 
ners (to make ufe of Mr. Young’s words) are un- 
fortunately levelled at the parlour windows, | 
. Among the fine collection of paintings, the fol- 
lowing are fet down as worthy of notice, — | 


Oe Tn the Haut, 


A garden piece by Snyders, the figures by Rubens. 
Lions and tygers ; by Rubens, : as 
Lions ina den; by Rubens, 
Poultry, &c. by Snyders. 
Foxes, &c, by Devofs. 
_ Two dogs; by Snyders, 

A ftag-hunt; ditto, 
A boar-hunt ; ditto, 
Wolf, deer and dogs; by De Vofs, 
Dog and cat ; by Snyders. 


In the Green Withdrawing-Room; 


Holofernes ; by M. Angelo, 
The rialto ; by Caraletti. © | 
Duke of Somerfet; by Holbein. 
The binding our Saviour; unknown. 
An old man reading; Brower, 
The {ending away of Hagar ; by Rubens. , 
OMe Late 4 A. crucifix; | 
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OA eerie: ; unknown, 
A lady; by Miens. 
A farm; by Teniers. 
Herodias bri inging John Baptift’s head ; unknown, 
_ Acandle-light; by Schalken. | 
Bafket of fruit; by Hulfdine. 
A battle ; by Kabraal. — 
_ A man playing ona flute, 
A battle; by Bor eonone. 


ee the. Rat Withdrawing Room 


Runes by Panini. 
A converfation ; by es | 
Judith and Folofernes ; by Caffali. ey 
A. man offering a purfe to a womah; by Raphael, 
Apottles bearing a dead Chrift ; by Vandyke. 
‘Frramph of Bacchus ; unknown, 
Chrift, the Virgin and ‘Sc, John; by Raphael. 
Rachael and Laban; by P, Veronefe. — 
A Flemith {chool. -A woman wiping a “child’s 
backfde. Mr. Young’ remarks, that it is a pity 
the Dutchman was ever employed i in any other bu- 
finefs ; this fubject was abundantly more fertile in 
his 1 imagination, than the graces attiring Venus, 
- Diogenes ; by Titian. 
fin half length ; by Titian, . 
gn and Efau; by Raphael. - 

t. Jerome ; unknown. - 
A man with dogs; by Hondires, 
. Two infides-of hutel hes 5. by De Nit | 


In the Ga LER Y, 


Dead | game ; unknown, 


chi the: Virgin a St. John And, del. Sarto. 
| A ftorm 3 
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_ A ftorm; by Vanhagen, © | 
_ Virgin and Child ; by Raphael, 
Adoration of the fhepherds ; by Baffan, 
poea pieces 3 by oars, ne) * 
A candie-light ; by Rubens. 
A man prefling a woman’s breaft; by Moricks) 
The raifing of Lazarus ; by Marconi, 
An old woman’s head ; by Rubens, 
Charity; by And. Del Sarto. . 
_ The marriage of St. Catherine; unknown. 
The attitudes ; by Titian. 
Chrift taken down from the crofs ; unknown, 


In the Dreffing-Clofet to the Oval Room, 
Lady Biron; unknown. | 
_ In Lord Biron’s Dreffing-Room, : 


AA lady’s dreffine-room ; by Titian. 
Nell Gwyn; unknown. Rate 
Beggar boys; unknown, 


Lady Biron’s Dreffing-Room; 


An old man reading ;\ unknown, 
Monkies ; unknown. : 
Mary, Queen of Scots; ditto. 


The blackfmith painter’s wife; ditto, 


. In the Great Dining-Room, fixty-three by twenty- 
PT every oe ce aa | 
/ An half length with a chain acrofs the neck ; un* 
Palomar ges acs | | | 
St. Sebaftian; ditto, — a : 
_ Kung Charles on horfe-back ; by Vandyke. 
An old woman weighing money ; unknown. - 
Ne | a Diana; 
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Diana, &c. by Rottenhammer, 
Hercules and Dejanira; unknown. 
A feaft of painters; by Vandyke. 


Anfley, near this place, is only noted for having 


given name to a family that were poffeffed of it” 


from the Norman invafion to the time of King 


Henry VI. from whence are defcended the Earls of 


Anglefey ; but for want of heirs male, it then came 
by marriage into the family of the Chaworths ; who 


have a good feat here, well wooded, and watered 


with beautiful fith-ponds. 

Mansfield, ot Mansfield Wood-boufe, an hundred 
and thirty-fix miles from London, is a large, well- 
built populous town, fituated in the foreft of Shir- 
wood. Its chief trade is in malt, and it is noted 
for having been the place where the Kings of Eng- 


-Jand ufed to retire for the pleafure of huntingin _ 


the foreft: and it appears from an old inquifition, 
that Henry Fauconburg, held the manor of Cuke- 
ney, in this county, for fhoeing the King’s horfe, 
whenever he came to Mansfield. - , 

This town was burnt September the 14th, 1304, 
with part of the church, and its wooden fteeple. 
Sir Robert Plumtree held an eftate here, called 
Wolf-Hunt-Land, by the fervice of winding a horn, 
and driving and frightening’away the wolves in the 
foreft of Shirwood. North of this town is 

Workfop, which has a market noted for plenty 
of liquorice and malt. A monaftery was founded 
here tor canons of the order of St. Auguftine, by 
William Lovetoft,. in the reign of Henry I. from 
whom defcended the noble family of Talbot, who 
for along time had a ftately feat here, which at 
prefent belongs to the Duke of Norfolk: it was 
formerly a very noble and grand ftructure, but un- 
happily burnt down in 1763. His grace has 


{pared 
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{pared neither pains nor,expence to rebuild, it in, the 
comply inene | pot beautiful, manners, the front 
is exceedingly light and handfome,, three hundred 
and, eighteen fect long... with a fine projecting por: 


'tico,in the centre, formed by fix elegant Corinthian - 


pillars,;.upon the points of the triangle are. three 
figures,,and other ornaments. . In fhort, the whole 


_ has,a noble fimplicity, and is ereéted in 2 judicious © 


try «ee 


“thee ost1 to oboanase no vis thaloal toc) 
_, The entrance is into: a veftibule, in the. front of 
which isthe ftair-cafe; the grand. appearance to 
the,left,, and the following rooms to.the.sight.;, Arf - 
amanti-room,. fifty-five,.feet. f{quare, the; chimney-~ 


piece of, white marble, and handfome, and over it a 


painting) in frefco,,.an imitation of a baffo-relieyo of 
boys; by Bruin, a Flemith artift, » bovisoaan ad 
4. Bedchamber, . twenty-five. {quare.: (Vulcan boys, 


‘ 


by the fame hand, .excellently, done., >... 


Drefling-room, twenty-five, by twenty;four:) the 


chimney-piece, eagles,: in. white marble, | taking: .a- 
_twilted {nake;, handfome. : 


£4 


. F ” 


» Chintz bed-chamber,, twenty-five fquare : chim- 


ney pieces, of black and white marble, very elegant; . 


a fritepiece, fine. 


The grand. apartme 
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tion of relievo, by the above-mentioned Fleming, 
and moft excellently done; a dead Chrift, very fine. 
Not far from the houfe is a pleafant ground, 
{aid out and decorated with great tafte. An’ arti- 
ficial lake and* river aré made,’ in which nature is . 
very happily imitated, and the ground furrounding 
jJaid out in a very agreeable manner. Near the en- 
trance is a Gothic bench, ina fhady fequeftered 
fpot, looking immediately on a creek of the water, 
over hung with wood ; the fhore broken and rocky : 
_.at a little diftance the banks fpread themfelves, and 
open a fine ‘bend of ‘the water, furrounded “with 
trees, and at a diftance, in’ the very bofom of a 
dark wood, the water winds through the’ arches of 
a moft elegant bridge’; the effect as happily as can 
be conceived ; for the fun fhining upon the bridge, 
‘gives it a brilliance which contrafts admirably with 
the brownefs of the furrounding hills; © 
From this river, a walk’ winds to the left, thro’ 
the wood, to a lawn, at the bottom of which, to the 
right, flows the water, which is feen as you move 
along, very beautifully: on the left, at the upper 
part of the opening, is a Tufcan pillar, properly 
fituated for viewing part of the lake. “Other fer- . 
pentine walks lead from hence to different parts of 
‘the ground one to the new managerie, and another 
down to’ the bridge, which is in itfelf very lighs - 
and pretty. P wr eta se a 
After croffing this bridge, you find the’ banks 
rifing ground, fcattered ‘with trees and fhrubs: the 
effeét truly beautiful. At a little diftance 1s a 
flight trickling fall of water, in the midft of’ wood 
' juft fufficient for the neighbourhood of a temple ig 
a fequeftered fpot, where the water is heard'and not | 
feen. Chott Dib. bIOP.. kee 1 é 
Southwell, an hundred ‘and forty miles ‘from Lon- 
don, is the place fuppofed by Camden, to’ be re 
; PS, Vu 
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Vul Fingatefter of Bede’; it is divided into two parts, 
viz. the town betwixt the market-place and the 
river Greet, and the prebendage or liberties of the 
church. It has a famous church, called a minfter, 
which is both parochial and collegiate, and fup- 
pofed to have been founded by Paulinus, the firft 
archbifhop of York, in. the year 630, There be- .. 
longs to it fixteen {prebendaries, or canons, fix _ 
vicars choral, an organift, fix finging men,. fix 
chorifters, befides fix boys who attend as proba- 


-tioners, a regifter to the chapter, a treafurer, an 


auditor, a verger, &¢.\ It was furrendered at the 
diffolytion to King Henry VIII. but. it appears, 
from. an infcription’ on a pillar in the church 
erected by Geryafe Lee, that the faid King, ag 
the inftance of Lee, archbifhop of York, refound- 
ed it, and. reftored iit to its ancient privileges, and 
that Queen Elizabeth and King James I. confirm: 
ed'them. The chapter has a particular jurifdic, 
tion over twenty-eight parifhes, to moft of which 
it has the right of reprefentation, befides others 
in Lincolnfhire and. Yorkthire. . This jurifdic- - 
tionis exercifed by a commiffary, or vicar gene; 
ral, chofen by the chapter, out of their body, 
who hold vifitations, 8c, twice a year. Befides 
thefe there are two yearly fynods, to which all the 
clergy of Nottingham there pay their attendance, 
and, a certaja number of the prebendaries and others 
of the clergy, appointed commiffioners by the arch- 
bifhop of York, to prefide at the fynods. 
The civil government of its jurifdiction is di- 
{tinct from the county at large, and. is. called the 
Soke of Southwell cum Scrooby, which is another 


_ town in this county... There. are. about, twenty 


towns fubject to this jurifdiction. The Cuftos 


Rotulorum. and, the jultices.of the peace, are no- 
minated by the archbifhop of York, and contti- 
tuted by a commiffion under the great feal of 

7 , _ England, 
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England,’ who: hold their ° feffions both vat: South-\ 


well and Scrooby;’ and perform all other Hhiyotiow’ 
acts diftiné from ithe county. § The church 
built in the form of a-crofs, with a great tower ins 


Pee <p PS 


' 


‘the middle,’ in which are ‘eight ‘bells, and twa . 


fpires vat the weit: end. “It! ‘being a plain Gothic 
building, without painted windows, images, or. fo 
much as niches, it is therefore foppofed - to have 


| been. built before chriftianity°was infeéted. On 


the 5th of November, 1711, the ball of one of 
the ipires being fet on: fire by lightning, the wind 
drove it fo upon the body of the church, that in a 
few hours’ it- burnt down«the fpire arid roof, and 
confumed even the organ, but ftopped’ at’ the 


choir, after it had dGne but thoufand pounds ~ 


datnage. It is three hundred and fix feet in length 
from ah to welt, The length of the crofs aifle 
from north to fouth is an hundred and twenty- 


ene feet, and the breadth of the church. is fifty- 


nine, It being reputed the mother church’of ‘the 
town and county of Nottingham, Kine Henry 
Vill. allowed it to the fee as archepifcopal + and 
on the fouth fide of it are the ruins of a very 
grand palace, which belonged to'the archbifhop of 
York, who -had three’ parks here, which though 
di iiparked, ftill retain the fame names it was fup- 


poied to have been <built’ by “one of the: archbi- . 


_ fhops of the name of Booth, ‘there being a cha- 
pel by the fouth wall, which to this day 1 is called 
Booth’s Chapel: but though the archbifhops have 


no feat, they have been all alone from the con- | 


queit, lords of the manor; and by the grants of 


feveral Kings, enjoy great privileges here ; for 


they have the return of writs upon all and fin- 


- gular their lands, tenements, and fees, heres! and 
 -befides a great ' Jeet, which they. do or! may: hold 
over divers townthips, i have qi {cfions ot 


a peace , 
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peace, kept by turns.at this place and Scrooby, 
by: certain: juftices of peace, of their Own nomina- 
tion, though under: the King’s. commiffion. Ad- 

joining to the church is a free-fchool, under the 
care of -the ghapter,’ where the» chorifters, with 
other boys belonging to the town, are taught gra- 
tis. “The mafter is chofen by the chapter, and 
mutt be approved of by the archbifhop of York.. 
There are alfo two’ fellowfhips and {cholarthips in 
St. John’s College at Cambridge, founded by Dr. 
Keton, Canon of Salifbury, in the reign of King 


Henry VIL. to be prefented by ithe mafter:and - | 


oS 


chorifters at the church of Southwell, | 

This place, which ftands on a rivulet that falls 
into the Trent, has given name to avery confi- 
derable family difperfed into feveral counties, of 
which the greateft ornament was Sir Robert South- . 
well, | ; | ae 

Blythe, an hundred and forty-eight’ miles from 
London, is the laft town in this county, to the 
north, except Scroby, a little town on the ‘very 
edge of it, that belongs to the archbifhop oF 
York. The church is large, as is the parith, 
and here are fome few marks of an old priory 
and cattle. ae 4 | 

The reft of the towns not yet taken notice of, 
are, | , | 

Gotham, which lies on the fouth fide of the fhire, 
is a-place publickly known by the ufe of a jeering 
.-trite. proverb, that we cannot fefufe mentionin 
it. It ftands upon a rivulet that falls a ‘little be- 
low it into the Trent. It is ealled in the Con- 
queror’s Survey, Aifcall Gotham, and at the fame: 
time Goats-Home, —as fuppofed. from the great 
number of goats that were then kept here. | ne a 

| of | 


fellows of the faid College, to fuch as have been 


- 
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of this manor was'in the poffeflion of one Story, 
a Saxon, till the Conqueror gave it to the Earl of 
Leicefter, of the Beaumont family, who erected a 
ealtle:Here. Joorsi-set | 


fale has been’a cuftom in all:ages'to-fix on fome 


place for the ftaple of ftupidity:;'-Gotham has 


Been long fixed upon as the village of Leaden= 


headed Clowns, but notwithftanding the fable of 
its inhabitants, who went about to look in a hedge 
for a cuckow, and»an’ hundred» other blunders 
equally groundlefs,; that have been fathered upon 
them through mere waggery; and given occafion 
to the proverb, it\is known to’ have bred as wife. 
people as thofe who have held them in. derifion. 
The Wife Men of Gotham, has been the proverbial 
faying, but were there no other inftance, but <Sir 
Wiailliant, furnaamed De Gatham, from this’ his. 


‘birth-place, who flourifhed im the reign of | Ed- 


ward I]. was twice chancellor of the Univerfity 
of Cambridge, and as eminent a governor as any 
in that age, both for his learning and wifdom,. it 
ought ‘ta’ put an end to the abufive farcafm on the 
inhabitants of this village. fa, 
 Eaft Retford, 1o called from its fituation on the ~ 
eaft fide of the Idle. It is an: ancient’ bailiwic 


_ town, and noted for an exemption of all. tolls 


and foreign fervices, and fends two members to 
parliament. It holds pleas without limitation of 
fums, and enjoys many other valuable. privileges 
and immunities. It jhas alfo a fteward, who is ge- 


> 


- perally a perton of quality. | 


Wet Retford, is {0 called from its fituation with 
regard to the other, though it feems to be but 
one town, the Idle only dividing them. Here: is 
a famous hofpital, founded by Dr. Dorrell, in 
3666, and finte incorporated, | It has a matter, 

ten 


? 


» 
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ten brethren, a fteward, and a nurfe; and they 
have a garden and orchard divided into fhares, 
Great quantities of hops are grown in this neigh- 
bourhood, and of very good quality, 

The village of Chaworth is noted for its fine 
rectory of two hundred pounds per annum. , 
| At Tylnne, in the parifh of Hayton, near Eat 


Retford, was found, fome years ago, a druid amu-' 


let of an aqueous tranfparent colour, with ftreaks 


* 


of yellow, and many cornelians, with Roman en- 


graving. . 


At Eaft Bridgford, or Bridzford on the Hill, in 


the vale of Belvoir, through which the-Foffe paffes, 


there is a field, in which are the remains ef a Ro- 
man ftation, near the Old Work {pring, and in the 
fame field to this day calied Barrow-field, Roman 


coins have been fometimes ploughed up. 4 
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us is another inland county,’ bounded on 


the eaft with Nottinghamfhire and a part of — 


Leicefterfhire, which alfo bounds it on the fouth ; 
on the weft by Staffordfhire and part of Chefhire ; 
and on the north by Yorkfhire. The river Ere- 


ce 


s 


wath parts it from Nottinghamfhire, the Trent 


from Leicefterfhire, the Trent and the Dove from 


Staffordthire; and the Goyl from Chethire. 


It is nearly forty miles inlength from ‘fouth ta\ 


north; about thirty in breadth on‘ the north, tho” * 


but fix on the fouth fide;:and ‘about an hundred: 
and thirty in scircumference.’ Mr. Templeman’ ex- 
_ tends the length ten miles beyond the common ‘com- 


utation, and gives it an area of éicht hundred and — 
; SS a OL C1g 


forty-five {quate miles, According to: others, it 
contains fix hundred and eighty thoufand acres,’ an 


hundred and fix: parithes, ‘fifty-three vicarages, ‘fix. 


hundreds,. five: hundred villages, eleven market 


towns, about twenty-one: thoufand two hundred. 


houfes, and an hundred and‘ twenty-feven thoufand © 


inhabitants, we | j 
.. Its rivers abound all with fith. The chief are the 
Doveand the Derwent. ~ jar : 


The Dove is fo called by the inhabitants <from: 


its blue tranfparency, which, as they fancy, refem- 
mys Lz | | bles 
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bles the feathers of that bird. “It rifes in that called 
the Peak of Derbyfhire, and parts this county from 
Staffordthire, till it falls into the Trent, five miles 
north of Burton. It is famous for the fith called 
graylings, and-for trouts, reckoned the beft in Eng- 
“dand. . Its current is thought to run through a bed . 
of lime-ftone; becaufe when its waters overflow 
the banks, efpecially in the fpring, they make the 
_ foil over which they fpread, exceeding fruitful. Jt 
is thought very ftrange, that fometimes this river 
{wells fo much in twelve hours, that it carries away 
many of their fheep and cattle, and’ returns in as 
little time to its old channel; but the fuddennefs 
of the inundations will ceafe to be a wonder, when 
it is confidered that it runs through a mountainous 
country, which it fills fuddenly with fhots of water. 
__ Phe Derwent, which rifesalfoin the Peak, runs quite 
through the county from nofth-weft to fouth-eaft, 
and falls into the Trent about eight miles below» 
Derby. Its waters are black from’ the foil it runs 
through. “Ihe two. parts into which it divides the 
fhire, are different both ia air and foil. The ‘air, 
efpecially onthe eaft fide of it, is wholefome and 
agreeable; but in the peak, which is on the weft 
fide of it, itis fharper-and more variable, as to 
rain and wind; but as tothe foil, the eaft and 
fouth parts, which are full of gentlemens parks and 
feats, are well cultivated and fruiiful in all kinds of | 
grain, The weft part onthe other fide of the Der- 
went is barren, confifting of nought but black 
hills and mountains, except fome fields of. oats, and 
4s-therefore called the Peak. LB WO 
Entering this county at the fouth ‘part, the firft 
place that attracts our attention, is | 
Forniark, where is the new built: feat: of Sir Ro- 
bert Burdet ; the houfe is large and oblong; four — 
Jonic pulars {upport:a noble portico in the centre, 
and the corners project enough to form ‘bow win- 
dows. The hall, parlours, library, and other apart- 
ments, are fpacious, and handfomely fitted up. In 
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the common parlour, isa fine painting of the Holy 
Family, by the fchool of Rubens. From the princi- 
pal front of the houfe is a moft extenfive profpect) 
over a rich vale, through which the river Trent 
runs; which, with the addition of fome woods, has 
a pleafing effec. Bites : ‘ 
te The pleafure ground is very beautiful, and the’ 
walks laid out in great tafte. “A winding walk ex- 
tends from the houfe thro’ a wood of very fine oaks, 
down a falling valley to thebanks of the river Trent, 
and turns up a cliff of rock and wood; which isone 
of the greateft curiofities in this county. The fcenes 
are truly romantic, bold perpendicular rocks, and 
woods, hanging over the cliffs in a ftriking manner, 
and almoft oyerfhadowing the water. In fhort, the 
walks are extremely judicious, and' planned to catch 
different. beautiful and picturefque views. Having 
crofied the river Trent, we come to Po. 
Derby, an hundred ‘and twenty-fix miles from 
London. It is the county town, and well fituated 
on the weft bank of the Derwent, over which it has 
a fine ftone bridge. It takes its name from having © 
been formerly a park, or fhelter for deer,. which is 
partly confirmed by the armsof the town, viz. a buck 
couchant in a park. It is watered by a little rivu- 
Jet on the fouth, called Mertin Brook, which has fe 
veral bridges over it before it falls into the Derwent. 
_ Though there is no perfect and fatisfactory ac- 
count when this town was firft built, yet from 
fome old churches, and certain privileges, which it 
enjoys, it is fuppofed to be very ancient; for we 
read it was a royal borough in, the reign of Edward 
the Confeffor, exempted from paying toll in Lon- 
don, or-any place except Winchefter, and fome 
few other towns. In the time, of the Saxons, the 
» Danes had their head quarters here, till Ethelfleda, 
at the head of the Mercian forces, took it by fur- 
prize, defeated an army of the Danes here, and put 
them all to. the fword, In the fouth-eaft ahah 
Vea there 
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there was formermerly a caftle, of which there are 
now no tokens,: but a hill called Cow Caftle Hill, 
and a itréet leading to St.Peter’s, which in ancient 
deeds is called Caftle Gate. ¥ 
~The town has a number of genteel people refid- 
ing init. It is, notwithftanding, populous, neat, 
large, and well built. Jt is divided into five 
parifhes,, has a large market-place, a beautiful 
town-houfe built of free-ftone, and very handfome 
{treets. But the entrance of-it is rather choaked 
up. with dirt. and mire, which requires fome at- 
tention of the inhabitants of fo genteel a place to 
remedy. | fe . 
| The principal edifice here is the church of All 
_ Saints, the body of which has been re-built in an 
elegant tafte, andis remarkable forthe architecture of 
its beautiful Gothic tower, an hundred and feventy- 
eight feet high, very light »and beautiful, the orna- 
ments elegant, and its height not to be equalled in 
this.or the neighbouring counties. 

An infcription inthis church fays, it was erectéd 
about the reign of Queen Mary, and one half of 
the expence paid by the batchelors and maidens of | 
the town; on which account, when ever a maiden, 
a native of the town, was married, the bells ufed 
zo be rung by the batchelors, which is at prefent 
difcontinued.. Inthe church, among other monu- 
ments, is one to the family of the Cavendifhes, and 
one to Richard Crafhaw, Efq. of London, who 
died 1631. The latter was a poor nailor’s fon in this 
town, went to London‘in a leathern doublet, grew 
rich by his induftry, and left four thoufand pounds 
to. charities. | ; 

The town is governed by a mayor, an high ftew- 
ard, nine aldermen, a recorder, fourteen.brothers, 
fourteen capital burgefies, and a town-clerk. «This 
_ place has been reprefehted, by even modern authors, 
of but little trade, when it is well known it is full of 

by manufactures 3 
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manufactures ; the ‘ftocking branch in + Mrialc: 
which employs a number of hands. There is alfo 
a porcelain manufactory, fomething in the {tile S | 
Worcetter, but inferior. 

Here is a curiofity of a very extraordinary ma- 
ture, and the firft of the kind in. England: which 
are thofe mills on the Derwent, that work the” 
three capital Italian mills: for making organzine or 
thrown filk, which, before thefe mills were erected, 
was purchafed by the Englifh merchants with ready 
money, in Italy; by which invention one hand could 
twift as much filk as before could be done by fifty, 
and that ina much truer and better manner. This 
engine contains 26,586 wheels, and 97,746 move- 
ments, which work 73,726 yards of filk-thread, | 
every time the water-wheel goes round, which is 
three times in one minute, and 318,504,960 yards 
in one day and night, One water-wheel gives mo- 
tion to all the reft of the wheels and movements, of 
which any one may be ftopped feparately. One 
fire-engine likewife conveys warm air to every indi- 
vidual part of the machine, and the whole work is. 
governed by one regulator. ‘The houfe which con- | 
tains this engine is of a vaft bulk, and five or fix 
ftories high. 

This patent paffed the fifth of Georgel. to fecure 
to Sir Thomas Lombe, the fole property of this in- 
vention for fourteen years ; but the requifite build- 

ings and engines, and the inftruéting of proper per- 
' fons to work them, took up fo much time, and. 
when all was completed, the King of Sardina pro- 
hibiting the exportation of raw filk from his do- 
minions, all which rendering the undertaking ex- 
penfive and difficult, and the term of fourteen 3 years 
being near elapfed, without any great benefit ac- 
cruing from the invention, Sir Thomas applied for 
a confideration from the public, and the parlia- 
ment aeeercinehy to preferve fo ufeful ‘an under- 


taking 


7 
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taking: for. the benefitjof. the kingdom in. general, 
allotted fourteen thoufand pounds to be paid to Sir, - 
Thomas, on condition that he fhould allow: a per- 
_ fect model to be taken of ‘his. new-invented_en- 
eines, in order to. fecure and perpetuate the art of 
making the fame. The preamble. to this. act fets, 
forth, That Sir, Thomas Lombe did, with the. ut- 
moft difficulty and hazard, and at a very great ex- 
pence, dicover the art of making and working the. 
three capital engines made, ufe of by ‘the Italians. 
to make. their organzine filk, and, did: introduce, 
_ thofearts and inventions into this kingdom. At, 
tne expiration of the fourteen, years fome. capital 
tradefmen in. Stockport. (where there are now. fe-. 
veral of thefe. mills) erected, with great improve- 
ments, a larger filk mill, which brings great profit 
to its owners. ~ ie 
°The old Roman. Derventio ftood about a-mile 
below Derby; it is now. called Little Chefter. Re- 
mains of the old walls, vaults, wells, Roman coins, 
aqueducts, human bones, brafs rines, and other 
marks of antiquity, have been from. time.to time 
difcovered and dug up. ‘The river being too. rapid. 
for a ford, a bridge was anciently there, the foun- 
dation of which they can ftill feel with aftafh 
A. litde farther north is Honeffou.Cafle, whofe 
ruins, on an hoary: rock, are {carce difeernable.. 
Welt of Derby.is Radburn, where is the fine feat 
of Colonel Pole, very beautifully firnated on one 
of the higheft grounds in the fouth parts of Derby- 
_. thire, commanding. very. beautiful views into Lei. 
cefterfhire, Warwickfhire, Staffordfhire, Chethire, 
&c, and is well fheltered from bleak winds by fine 
plantations and noble woods. - “i 
The.houfe.is exceedingly well difpofed, the rooms 
fpacious,, and the whole well fitted up. Though 
itas. not.entirely confiftent with our plan, yet.as 
we would wilh not to pats over merit, and. parti~ 
ue : 3 cularly — 


- 


“the field of —Mars with fpirit; I have little doubt” 
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cularly diftinguith thofe officers who have been an 
honour'to their country. We fhall make'a fhort 


digreffion’ to give this gentleman’s chara@er in ‘the 


words of a modern ‘author. fon 
bet Colonel Pole ‘is ‘an honourable inftance of 2 
change from war to agriculture ; he has lone trod 


but he will now facrifice to Ceres with equal ardour. 
Six campaigns in Flanders; fix more in Germany ; 
fhut up with Lord Blakeney in the caftle of St; 
Philip’s, and prefent in the fuppreffion of the re- 
bellion in 1745,—have been to this gallant officer 


hot-fcenes of action. Shot through the ‘head at. 


Fontenoy ; and ‘twice wounded on the plains of 


Minden, ‘have left’ him ‘the ‘honourable marks of 


bravery exerted in the fervice of his country. — 


Kediefton, two miles beyond” Derby, is noted for 


having one of the fineft houfes in the kinedom, the 
featvef Lord Scarfdale. The approach to the houfe 
from Derby is through a fine wood of noble oaks. 
In front of the houfe, a fine piece of water winds 


_ through the vale, in the mot agreeable manner. 2 
‘The. principal front “of the houfe is beautiful ; 
it extends three hundred and fixty feet, confifting 


of a centre and two wings, or pavilions ; the por- 
tico is light, and confifts of fix very fine pillars. 


. The garden front is ‘a very uncommon one, but 


light; the centre has no windows in it, but four 


pillars project from the-wall, and fupport as many 
itatues ; between them are niches with ftatues in 
them alfo, 


The walks are laid out with great tafte, and the 
land{cape properly varied. The winding lawn is’ 


finely decorated with trees, fhrubs, and knots of 
wood, and a gravel walk through it. It winds 


up the vale between two hills to the right, parted — 
_ from the park on each fide by a funk fence, 


In 


Pad ~ 


= 
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Inthe houfe, the apartments are well laid out: 
The hall is a noble room; twenty Corinthian pillars 
of alabalter, twenty-five feet high, and two feet fix 
inches in diameter, give it a moft, magnificent ap- 
- pearance, “The rooms are ornamented as follow :— 
In the hall, a fine chimney-piece of ftatuary marble. 
The tablet reprefents the rape of the Sabines ; by. 
Michael Angelo, Buono Rotti. Another the fame. 
The table. the continuance of Scipio ;. by Michael 
Angelo. Two fine ftatues; Apollo by: Belvedere: 
Meleager; by-Paulo Pichini. 5 dis oR RASA 
The north mufic-room, thirty-fix by twenty-four; 
and twenty-two high ; finifhed with {tucco, an Jonic 
entablature, antique cieling, compartments, and or- 
naments. ‘The chimney-piece of ftatuary marble: 
‘The table in the frieze an Epithalamium,, from the 
Adm. Rom, in bafforrelievo.. The. pictures are— 
Prince Henry, fon to Charles I.. by Corn. Johnfon. 
A very capital picture of Bacchus and Ariadne, by 
Guido; the temple of Flora, by Viviano ;, feveral 
fine landfcapes, by Viviano, and.others ; flowers; 
by Baptiite,, Port of Naples, by Gafper Ochali; 
milking cows, by Baffan:; old man’s head, by Rem- 
brandt; triumph of . Bacchus, exceedingly, capi- 
tal, by Giordanus, bia) tea. Reiki sai 

he withdrawing-room, forty-four,.by,; twenty- 
eight, and twenty-eight high; hung with blue. da- 
mafk ; antique cicling; coved: and very, elegant ; 
exceedingly well executed, and Venetian, window, _ 
and the door-cafes finely finifhed with Corinthian — 
columns in alabafter. ‘The chimney-piece of fta- 
tuary marble.. The.;cornices fupported by two 
whole length female figures, very neatly executed: 

the'tablet in the frieze, Virtue rewarded with riches 
and honour, in baffo-relicyo.. . Here is. an ex- 
preffive painting, Olympia and Orlando, by Ca- 
racti; Alexander, Veronefe; land{capes ; thieves 

| rar “ta? oe * gaming, 
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warhing, an excellent piece, by Bamboccia; death 
of the Virgin, by Raphael; Holy Family, by Gui- 
do ; a fine ahd expreffive picture of Chrift, and the 
woman with-the box of ointment, by Lutti; Cain 
and Abel, ditto ; Madona’s, a fleeping Cupid, &c.’ 
The library, thirty-fix by twenty-four, and twen-’ 
ty-two high; the cieling mofaic: the chimney- | 
piece of ftatuary marble, Doric columns, with 
bafes to fupport the cornice. In the frieze a tablet. 
from plate X, of Raphael’s Cupid and Pfyche, in 
baffo-relievo; the ground of the whole, Siena 
niarble.-Very fine heads of Diogenes, and others, by 
Giordana ; Adam and Eve,/and Lot and his dauch- 
ters; by Carlo Lotti; Daniel: interpicting to Ne- 
buchadnezzar,a very fine piece, by Rembrandt; Ri: 
naldo and Armida, by Nieh. Pouffin; Andromeda — 
chained to a rock, by Guido ; ‘Holy Family ; figuie 
‘of winter, ée: A ZOHO hep 
_ The faloony a very elegant room ; a circle forty-" 
two feet diameter ; fifty-four feet fix inches: high, | 
to the top of the dome, and thirty-four’ feet ‘fix 
inches to the top of the cornice; there ‘are: four’ 
large niches, eleven feet diameter? -IA this room” 
are, a land ftorm, a- fea ftorm, a tural fcene, ‘aftér 
the manner of Rubens; and four baffo-relievoes. ' 
The ftatues of Santa Sufanna ; Antinous ; Priefte& 
of Iris; Flora of the Capitol ; Venus of Medicis 5 
dancing Faun; Mufe Urania; Ganimede; of the 
Villi Medici; dancing Faun; Mercury ; the Idol. 
_ ~The anti-chamber, which is twenty-four by 
twelve, and twenty high, has a fine ‘landfcape, by- 
Nich. Pouffin. » tg cs ny aera 
The principal’ dreffing-room, twenty-four by 
twenty-four, and twenty high, is hung with blue | 
_damatk, and richly ornamented with elegant glaffes 
and the: pictures of Lord and Lady Scarfdale, ‘by 
_ Hone. » King Charles I. by Vandyke; Prince Ru-* 
port's daughter, by Sir Godfrey Kneller ; two whole 
Bash. jae ee length 
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length portraits, by Lely; and two landfcapes, by 
Cimeroln 2t4 sar ; i 

The ftate bed-chamber, thirty by twenty-two, 
and twenty-high; hung with blue damafk ; here are. 
feveral good portraits by Vandyke, Lely, and 
- others, © | 

_ The wardrobe, twenty-two by fourteen) and 
twenty high; hung with India paper. Here area 
Tuin, by Griffer, and two landfcapes. Matlock 
high tower, and the vale of Matlock, by Cofens; - 
‘Turkith port, &e. shatter ae A 

The dining-room, thirty-fix by twenty-four, and 
twenty high; finifhed with ftuceo; the cieling’ 
painted and very elegant. In the circles Europe, : 
Afia, Africa, and America, In the middle circle, 


Love embracing Fortune. Inthe oblong fquares, 


the four feafons expreffed by a triumph of Venus ; 
a triumphof Apollo; a triumph of Baechus ; and 
a trrumph of Atolus ; the whole executed neat and 
elegant. ‘The chimney-piece of ftatuary marble, 
Thermes of Bacchus, and Ceres. Tablet, an ancient: 
repaft.. The glaffes, elegant; the flabs: ef Siena 
marble. A niche for the fide-board, twelve feet 
diameter... The paintings here are, hawks and 
ducks, by Snyders; dead game, ditto; two pieces 
of Hagar and Ifhmael, by Cerri Ferri; a brilliant 
and: pleafing landfcape, from Milton’s Allegro, by. 
Zuccarelli;, another landfcape from the. fame poet, 
and by the. fame mafter ; Porfenna, an admirable 
painting, by the fame: game and dogs; landfeape 
by Claud Lorrain, 8c. . eee Friary 
__ The great ftair-cafe, thirty-one by twenty, and. 
forty-nine high, finifhed with painting. chiaro ob- 
fcuro: and pictures, . Madona,- Carlo Marratti ; 
Paris and Helen, Hamilton-: Diana, Califta, &c.. 
by old Stowe ; Bucchus, Apollo, Venus, Camillus. 
Qi the Capitol, Brea.) od Agchwdd yells gs “ia 
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in the family pavillion, are an anti-rogom, then a 
Dreakfaft room, eighteen feet {quare, finifhed with 
freico paintings, and antique ornaments, after the 
- baths of Dioclefian: .. ) 

_ Lady Scarfdale’s dreffing-room, twenty-four by 
gighteen, hung with blue paper, Here are feveral 
land{capes, asi | : 

Lady Scarfdale’s bed-chamber, eighteen {quare, 
hung with blue paper, Seer, Faas 

_Lord Scarfdale’s dreffing-room, twenty-four by 
eighteen, hung with blue paper and coloured prints 
upon it. | 

~ Venus and Cupids, a cartoon, by Carlo Maratti, 

North-wett of Kedlefton, is pratest? 

Akeover, late the feat of ——. Akeover, Efg. 
remarkable for a very famous picture of the Holy 
Family, by Raphael, for which fifteen hundred 
guineas have been. refufed: this is _an extremely 
fine piece, and is faid to have been hid among fome 
old lumber during the civil wars, Here are feve- 
_ faLother capital pictures in the fame room, by Rus 

bens, Raphael, Titian, and OLACL Sees ee 

About three miles from Akeover, Bi Ng 

llam, the feat of — Port, Efg. where the 
gardens are laid out in the moft romantic manner. 
-At the foot of them, on one fide, is a rapid ftream; 
_ and on the other, is a fine walk. The rocky cliff 
here has anoble effect, up which a walk winds at 


. 


the entrance; on jhe fide of the water is a feat, 
which looks full on the entrance of the ground, 
which feems quite blocked up by a diftant moun- 
tain of a very regular coned ‘fhape, black at top; 
it is called Thorpe Cloud. Here is a handfome 
bridge over the water; and under the rock in the 
garden two rivers rife, one is the Manifold, “which 
runs under ground feven miles ; chaff thrown in at 
Wetton in Staffordfhire rifes here ; it boils up like 
‘vat {pring, and toon after falls into the Dove, 
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At a {mall diftance from am is.a valley called 
Dov edale, which is a narrow. winding g glen, among 
a variety of ‘hills and rocks, through which the 
river Dove takes its courle for about two miles. 
This is a romantic fcene, and worthy the attention 
of the traveller. Keeping to the right, we mect 
with 
Wirkfworth, or Workfivorth, an hundred and 
thirty miles trom London ; it is a large well-fre- 
quented market-town, efpecially for Tead, being 
reckoned the chief market for it in England. Be- 
tween here and Creich, a village on. the other fide 
the Derwent, are the {melting. furnaces. . It is ah 
fervable, that the time they generally chufe for their 
work, js when the weft wind blows, as the moft 
tafting and conftant of all. They ufe large wood 
fires for the purpofe of {melting the lead. — 
_ The people concerned ip this work are called 
- Peakrills, and are a rude, boorith people, but bold 
and daring in their fearches. ynder cround ; far 
which reafon they are often employed by our en- 
ineers in the wars, to carry om the fege, when they 
Reftegs fortified. places. | 
Here is a remarkable court kept here to deter- 
mine controverfies among the miners ; it is called 
the Barmoot. It confifts of a matter ‘and twenty- 
‘four jurors, who, when any perfon has found a vein 
of ore in another man’s land, (except it be in or- 
chards and gardens) affign two meres of round i in 
‘a pipe (as they term it) and a frat, the frtt, being 
twenty-nine yards long, and the latter fourteen yards 
fquare, appointing to the finder one more; and . 
‘other perquifites, to the owner of the land, for 
pafiage « of carts, ule of timber, and other conve- 
niences. This court alfo judges any little differences 
that | may arife among the miners. | 
The produce of the mines in this hundred is very 
gonfiderable ; 3 the King claims the thirteenth penny 
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duty ; forwhich (it is faid) they compound at the 
rate of one thoufand pounds a year, and the tythe 
of Wirk{worth bas been computed to be worth 
near that fum annually to the incumbent, ; 
They dig alfo hereabouts, mill-ftones and grind- 
ftones,.as well as lead-ftones; and veins of anti- 
mony are likewife found here. igs 
_ Wirkfworth is fituated in a fine valley, bounded 
“by very high hills. A little higher up, on the other 
fide of the river, is Matlock, which ftands on the 
very edge of the Derwent. It is noted for its Bath, 
the water of which is milk-warm, therefore ex- 
ceedingly pleafant to bathe in. The fpring iffues 
froma rock, into a delightful vale of above three 
miles, through which the river Derwent runs.. The 
vale is bounded by cultivated hills on one fide; 
and very bold rocks, with pendent woods on the 
otherenk <j 4" sr ‘ | 

The environs of Matlock appear to fome tre- 
-mendous ;-whileothers look on’them as a natural 

beauty, fuperior to the moft regular piece of art in 

the world: © The following abftract defcription 
| (from Mr. Young) will give the reader fome idea 
of, its: bematieas e+ takes. 4 weed ) 

** After having croffed the river, you afcend the 
tock by a winding path, on. the top of which is a 
fine range of fields, ‘forming a fine natural terrace. 

On the left, from the projecting point, called Hag 
Rock, isa perpendicular view, down a vaft precipice 
to the riyer, which here forms a fine theet of water, 
fringed with wood on the oppofite fide : con- 
tinying your walk along the precipice, the different _ 
{cenes afe truly picturefque; in fome places down 

on the water alone; in others, into glens of woods, 
dark and gloomy ; with fpots here and there, quite 
“laid open, which let in various chearful views off 
-the'dale and the cultivated hills; thefe continue til] 
you come tg an elm with divided branches, grow- 
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_ ing onthe rocky edge of the precipice : it forms a 
natural balluftrade, over which you view a very 


noble fcene. You command the river both ways, 
prefenting feveral fine fheets of water, and falling” 


four times over the rocks. To the left, the fhore 
is hanging woods, reaching down to the very water’s 
edge. At the top of the rocks, and quite fur- 
rounded with woods, two fmall grafs inclofures are 
feen, divided by ftraggling trees, Nothing can be 
more beautiful. The oppofite fide of the vale is 
formed by many hanging inclofures ; and the higher 
boundary, a great variety of hills cut into fields, 
To the right, the fcene is different, the edging of 
the water isa thick ftripe of wood, fo clofe, that 
the trees feem to grow from the water, they form 
a dark fhade, under which the river is fmooth ;' 
above this wood, appear fome houfes {urrounded 
by feveral grafs fields, beautifully fhelving down 


among wild ground of wood and rock. Above the | 


whole, a very noble hill, bare, but broken by rocky 
ipots. é ; 

_* Advancing, you come to a projecting point, 
edged with fmall afh trees, from which you havea 
fmooth reach of the river through a thick dark 


~ wood ; a moft pleafing variation from the preceding 


fcene. And above it to the right, a vaft pegpendi- - 


eular rock, an hundred and fifty fee: high, rifing out 
of a dark wood ; itlelf quite crowned with wood, 


the whole magnificent; and turning another wave in . 


the edge of the precipice, an opening in the fhrubby 
-wood prefents a reach of the river, with a very 
nable fhore of hanging wood ; the rock partly bare, 
‘but all in a dark fhade of wood, . A houfe or two, 


and a few enclofures enliven the fpot, where the ~ 


‘This view 1s a:complete picture. | 
_.& Proceeding farther, the woody edging of the 
rocks 1s fo ‘thick as to prevent any views, the river 

“falling oyer fome rocks beneath, the roar of it ren: 


~~ ders, 


siver is loft; all clofely bounded by the great hill, 
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dérs this circumftance advantageous, It is the 
keeping of the general picture. It leads to a point 
of rock higher than any of the preceding; and be- 
ing open, prefents a full view of all-the wonders of 
the valley. To the left, the river flows under a 
noble fhore of hanging wood ; and above the 
whole a vaft range of inclofures, which rife one’ 
above another ina very beautiful manner. This 
point of view is hich enough to command likewife 
a new vale behirid the precipice : this ridge of 
rocky hill, fhelving gently down, is loft in a fine 
waving vale of cultivated fields of pleafing verdures 
and bounded by the fide of an extended bare hill. 
This double view renders the {pot amazingly fine, — 
_ A few yards farther, we turned on to a point of 
a very bold projection of the rock, which opens to 
new fcenes ; the river is feen both to the right and 
the left, glorioufly environed with thick woods : 
on the oppofite hill four grafs inclofures of fine ver. 
dure, are fkirted with trees, through the branches - 
of which you fee frefh fhades of green; a pleafing 
. contratt to the rocky wonders of the preeipice, 7 
* Bromhenee the wood excludes the view for fome 
_ diftance, till you turn on to a point with a feat,” 
called Adani?s Bench and as the rock projects here 
' very much into the dale, it confequently Sives 2 
. full command of all the woody fteeps you have 
paffed ; and a very noble fcene it is; the range of 
hanging wood, almoft perpendicularly from the 
lofty rocky points down to the very water, ‘4s ftrik= ° 
ing: the-bare rocks in fome'placeés bulge’out, but’ 
never: without a fkirting’ of open wood; the hohe 
through branches, fo growing from fuch lofty’ 
chiffs, has an effect -truly picturefque. The im- 
mediate fhore on the “other fide is wood, and” 
higher up varied: inclofures. In the whole, a 
nobler union’ of wood and water is fcarcely to 
De imagined, - ix 
: Leaving 
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<¢ Teaving the precipice, a walk cut in the roek 
leads to the bottom, where is another made along ( 
the banks of the river, but parted from it by a thick 
edging of wood, and quite arched with trees ; it is; 
waved in gentle bends in as true tafte as I remember 
any where to have feen, where the wood is fo thick 
as to be quite impervious. The roar in the falls of 
the river is fine; in other fpots the grove to the 
water is thin enough to let in the glittering of the 
fun-beams onthe river, which in fueh a dark fe- 
queftered walk has a very pleafing effect. | But are 
not thefe things wonderful, when you are told, that» 
thefe walks and the fteps of. the rock, and the bench 
at the top, are all the work. of the boot-ketch at the 
bath, who has likewife built a pleafure-boat on the » 
river; fuch induftry, and.at the fame time fo much 
tafte, are highly commendable, and entitle the poor 
fellow to the encouragement he juttly deferves, and» 


it is to hoped he meets with. He is the only em-. | 


bellifher Matlock has had. . This fhaded walk leads 
to a bench in view of a {mall cafcade on the oppofite 
fide of the river.” . ” Linisaeei aT 

There is another agreeable walk to the high rocly 
at a fmall diftance, which gives feveral views. The , 
rock is four hundred and fifty feet perpendicular ; 
the river directly below, a fine fmooth ftream, giving, 
a noble bend, opofite a vaft fweep of hills, which ° 
rifes in a very bold manner, with. a picturefque knot | 
of inclofures in the middle of it: on one fide; a 
{teep ridge of rocks, on the other a varied precipice | 
of rock and wood ; you look down on the old bath 
with a fine front of wood, many varied waves of in- 
clofures, bounded by hills. © ror iar ne 

further on, on the fame eminence, you come to » 
2 point of bare rock, from which you look down.a 
precipice of five hundred feet, abfolutely perpen-. 
dicular; the river breaking over fragments of the. 
tr eds at rocks, 


om 
i 
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rocks, roars in a manner that adds fublimity to the 
icene. The fhore of wood is very noble. | 

From hence following the edge of the precipice, 
you come to another point, from whence you have 
a double view of the river beneath, as it were in 
another region; to the left, the great rock rifes 
from the bofom of a vaft wood, in the boldef¥ ftile ‘ 
imaginable. Sinking a little to the right, you have 
a noble view of the river, which gives a fine bend 
through a meadow of beautiful verdure ; the boun- 
daries of the vale, woods hanging perpendicularly — 
with frightful rocks. In the centre, a round hill 
rifing out of wood, in the midft of a vatt {weep of 
inclofures, which hang to the eye in the moft pic- 
turefque manner, has an effect aftonifhingly fine. 


_In one place a fteeple rifes from a knot of wood ; 


and a variety of {eattered villages in others, unite 
to render this fcene truly glorious. an 
From Derby a road ftrikes off to the north-eaft, 


‘ through 


Alfreton, a {mall market town, an hundred and 
thirty-nine miles from London. Its name'is by fome : 
derived from Alfred’s Town. It has a good market, 
yet it is chiefly famed for its fine ale, very firong, 


.and of a very curious flavour. 


Cheflerfield, eight miles diftant from Alfreton, is 
an incorporated town, pleafantly fituated between 


two rivulets, on the fouth fide of an hill. It was 


\ 


made a free borough by King John. His fuccef- 


for, Henry III. defeated the Barons here. It is g0- 
verned by a mayor and aldermen; and formerly 


had a monaftery, according to Speed. The town is 
well built and well inhabited. The church is fair, 
but the {pire of its fteeple, which is timber, covered 
with lead, feems to be warped all awry,* and not 

* This appearance is a mere Deceptio Vi/us, owing to the 


{piral form of the junétions of the theets of lead ; for if you 


change your fituation, it appears to be bent a different way 
than what it feemed before. | | 


Bbb according 
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according to a modern author, erected in that form at 
-firft, by the architect, whom, he ironically: fays, 
thought no form fo properly in tafte for a {pire as 
that of a crooked billet. 2 
Here is a free-{chool, reckoned one of the mo& 
confiderable in the north of England, and fends 
numbers of ftudents to the Univerfities, particularly 
to Cambridge. Higher up is | 
Dronfield, an hundred and fifty-three miles from 
London. It is a fmall market town, noted only 
for its high fituation, juft on the edge of the peak. 
On the left of Chefterfield, is the magnificent 
feat of the Duke of Devonfhire, called Chat/worth 
Houfe, one of the five wonders of the peak. 
This glorious fabric may be faid to have had 


- two or three different founders, who have all im- 


proved upon one. another, in the completion of 
their defign. wae | 7 
The houfe was begun on a much narrower plan. 
than it now takes up, by Sir William Cavendifh of 
Cavendifh in Suffolk, who, by marriage with Eli- 
zabeth Hardwick, reli€t of Robert Barley, Efq. be- 
came entitled to a noble fortune in this county. 
_ This lady, after the death of Sir William married 
Sir William St. Loe, Captain of the guard to 
Queen Elizabeth, and, fourthly, George Talbot, 
‘Earlof Shrewfbury. ment 
Sir William died, after having done little more 
than building one end of the fabric, and laying 
out the plan of the whole, But his lady finifhed it 
in the magnificent manner in which it appeared, — 
when it was firft ranked among the wonders of 
the peak. And, if it then deferved to be fo 
ranked, how much more does it now, with the 
additional improvements made by the firft Duke 
of Devonfhire.. | 
. One thing is obfervable, that the very difadvan- 
tages of fituation contribute to the beauty of the 
| s place, 
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place, and, by the moft exquifite management, are 
made fublervient to the builder’s defign. On the 
eaft fide, not far diftant, rifes a prodigious hich 


mountain, which is fo thick planted with beautiful. 
trees, that you only fee a rifing wood gradually © 
afcending, as if the trees crouded one above the | 


other to admire the ftately pile before them. 


Upon the top of this mountain they dig mill- 
ftones ; and here. begins a vaft extended moor, 
which, for fifteen’ or fixteen miles together due | 


north, has neither hedge, houfe, or tree, but a 
wafte and howling wildernefs, over which, when 


ftrangers travel, it is impoffible to find their way: 


without a guide. 


Nothing can be more furprizing of its kind toa 


traveller, who comes sea nie north, when, after a 


tedious progrefs through flich a difmal defert, on a 


fudden the guide brings himta this precipice, where 
he looks down from’a comfortlefs, barren; and, as 
he thought, endlefs moor, into‘the moft delightful 


valley, and fees a beautiful palace, adorned with 
fine gardens. If contraries illuftrate each other, 


here they are feen in the ftrongeft oppofition. 

It is really furprizing to think what a genius it 
* muft be, that fhould lay out fo great a defign in 
fuch a place, where the mountains intercept the 
Clouds, and threaten, were earthquakes frequent 
here, to bury whole towns, and, what feems equal 
to atown, this houfe, in their ruins. 

On the plain, which extends from the top of this 
mountain, is a large body of water, which takes 
up near thirty acres, and, from the afcents round 
it, receives, as into a ciftern, all the water that 


falls; which, through pipes, fupplies the cafcades, _ 


water-works, ponds, and canals, in the gardens. 
Before the weft front of the houfe, which is the 
moft beautiful, and where the firft foundrefs built a 


_ yery auguft portal, runs the river Derwent, which, 


_ thougp, 
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though not many silts here from its fource, yet is a 
rapid river, when, by hafty rains, -or the melting of 
fnows, the hills pour. down their waters into its 
channel ; for the current, by reafon of its many 
contragted | paflages among the rocks (pieces of 
which, of .an incredible sbulleg come fometimes 
rolling down its {tream) on the leaft motion of its 
waters above their ordinary height, roars like the 
breaches on the fhores of the fea. 

Over this river is a ftately ftone bridge, with an 
‘antient tower upon it, and in an ifland in the river 
an antient fabric all of ftone, and built likea caftle; , 
which are the works of the aforefaid foundrefs, and 
fhew the greatnefs of the original defign; but are 
all, except the bridge, eclipfed, as it were, aby the. 
modern glories of the edifice. 

he front to the garden is a regular piece of ar- 
iets The frize under ‘hel 3 cornice has the 
motto of the family under it in gilt letters, fo large | 
as to take up the whole front, though the words 
are only two, Cavendo Tutus ; which is no lefs ap- 
licable to the fituation. of ‘the houfe than. tothe: 
name and creft of the family. 

‘ihe fathes of the fecond ftory, we are told, are 
feyenteen feet high, of polifhed looking-glafs, ‘each 
| glafs two feet wide; and the -weod- woak double- 

"gilt. 

Under this front Jie the gardens exquifitely fine ; 
and, to make a clear vifta or profpect beyond into 

e flat country, towards Hardwick, another feat of 
the £ fame owner; the Duke (to whom thofe things, 
which others thought impoffible, were practicable) 
removed a great mountain that ftood inthe way, 
and which interrupted the profpect. 

In the ufual approach to. this noble fabric, 
prefents itfelf thus: Firft, the river, whi ch, in ae 
_ weather, glides gently, by ; then a venerable walk 
ot trees, where the tamous Hobbes uled often ta 

contem plate § 
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contemplate ; a noble piece of iron-work gates and 
balufters, expofe the front of the houfe and court, 
terminated at the corners next the road with two 
large ftone pedeftals of Attic work, curioufly 
adorned with trophies of war, and utenfils of all 
the fciences in baffo relievo. ‘This part of the 
building is Ionic, the whole being a {quare of a 
fingle order, but every fide of a different model: a 
court in the middle, with a piazza of Doric columns _ 
of one {tone each, overlaid with prodigious archi-. 
traves, The ftone is of an excellent fort, veined 
like marble, hewn out of the neighbouring quarries, 
and tumbled down the adjacent hill. In the anti- 
room to the hall are flat ftones of fourteen. feet 
fquare, laid upon the heads of four pillars, and fo 
throughout. In the hall-ftairs, .the landing-iteps 
are of the fame dimenfions ; the doors, chimnies, 
window-cafes, ftairs, &c. all of marble ; the ciel- 
ings and walls of all the apartments charged with 
rare paintings of Varrio, and other famous hands ; 
the bath-room all of marble, cutioufly wrought. 
The chapel is a moft ravifhing place; the altar- 
end and floor, marble; the feats and gallery, cedar; 
the reft of the wall and cieling, painted. : 
The gardens abound with ereen-houfes, fummer-_ 
houfes, walks, wilderneffes, orangeries, with all the. 
proper furniture of ftatues, urns, greens, &c. with 
canals, bafons, and waterworks, of various forms 
and contrivances; as fea-horfes, drakes, dolphins, 
and other fountains, that throw up the water. An 
artificial willow-tree of copper fpouts dropping wa- 
ter from every leaf. A wonderful cafcade, where 
from a neat houfe of ftone, like a temple, out of the 
mouths of beafts, pipes, urns, &c. a whole river. 
defcends, the flope of an hill a quarter of a mile in 
length, over fteps, with a terrible noife, and broken 
appearance, till it is loft under-ground. Beyond 
the garden, upon the hill, is a park, and that 
oe Suan | overlooked — 
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everlooked by a very high and rocky mountain, 
Here are fome ftatues, and other antiquities. 

_ We fhould never have done, were we to fay all - 
that might be faid of this auguft palace. But two 
hiftorical circurftances in its honour muft not be 
forgotten, viz, That Mary Queen of Scots, whom 
we fall have occafion to mention as a vifitant of the 
peak, was for fome time in cuftody in this houfe, 
under the care of the celebrated foundrefs of it, 
In memory of this royal captive, the new lodgings - 
that are built inftead of the old, are. ftill called 
‘the Queen of Scot’s apartment. Happy for her 
could fhe have been allowed to have paid the fame 
fine compliment to the owner of it, which the Count 
de Tallard did, and is our other hiftorical circum-_ 
ftance, when he had been entertained for a few days 
by the then Duke of Devonfhire: ‘* When I re- 
turn ({aid he) into my own country, and reckon ~ 
up the days of my captivity, I hall leave out thofe 
TB fpent at Chatfworth.” ; | 

A little on the other fide of Wirkfworth,. 
begins a long plain called Braffington Moor, 
which reaches from Braffington to Buxton, near 
twelve miles: from Wirkfworth The Peak 
people, who delight in’ raifing admiration, take 
particular care to, tell ftrangers of another high | 
mountain, called the Giant’s Tomb; under which 
they creduloufly believe a giant was buried. 

Intthefe parts are feveral lead ‘mines, to which 
the miners. defcend through {mall grooves, (as they 
term the fhaff, or pit) ; thele grooves are exceeding- 
ty fmall and narrow, and godown to a great depth 
in the earth, fome working at fixty fathoms deep,’ 
others at fifteen, and others at eleven, Acrofs the 
angles of thefe grooves are fixed pieces of wood,, 
like the fteps of a ladder, on which, as they afcend. 
and defcend, they. fet their feet and elbows, and. 
draw up with them the ore in a bafket,to the MPIEES | 
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‘of three quarters of an hundred ata time. To 
{trangers thefe men appear very uncouth, and like 
inhabitants of another world ; they are cloathed all 
in leather, with a cap of the fame, without brims 5 
the bufinefs they follow gives them deadly pale 
complexions, and their bodies are lean as fkeletons, 
their flefh lank, and their hair and beard of a black 
or rather leaden. colour ; thefe people talk a Jan- 
guage of their own, difficult for a ftranger to un- 
deritand. Their pay is faid to be no more than 
five pence a day per man, to which the wife, by her 
ihduitry may add another three pence; yet with all 
thefe appearing inconveniences, the family lives 
happy and contented, enjoying a guilelefs happi-~ 
nefs, unknown under a gilded roof or {plendid 
manfion. | 
From hence it is exceedingly pleafant riding to 
Buxton, over a fine fmooth green. The Bath here 
is called one of the wonders of the peak, comprifed — 
in that noted verfe of Mr. Hodbes. 


** fides, mons, barathrum, binus fons, antaqua 
bina. ? Seat 


** Houfe, mountain, depth, two fountains, and two 
caves.” 


The water of the hot-well is nothing near fo hoe 
at the waters of Bath. There are feveral hot {prings 
hereabouts, and fome cold ones near them; though 
not any fo near each other, that you may put 
your thumb into one and your finger into another 
at the fame time, as has been idly reported. Un- 
derneath the earth is nothing but lime-ftone. Here 
isa well called St. Anne’s ‘of Buxton, a warm 


{pring, which drank off, is fancied to be a fpecific _- 


for all difeafes. The principal medicinal virtues of 
ae thefe. 


va 
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thefe waters, are in fcorbutic, rheumatic, or nervous — 
cafes. 

‘Thefe baths are faid by Dr. Leigh, to have been 
in repute in the time of the Romans, in {trong evi- 
dence of which, he quotes Lucan aad others: and 


~_ efpecially a Roman wall, cemented with Roman 


plaifter, clofe to St. Ann’s well: the high road, 
called the Roman Bath-gate, is mentioned “by Cam- 
den, as a ftronger confirmation of it. 

The fprings. here are numerous, rifing unregarded 
in the banks of the inclofures, ond on’ the fides. of 
the hill, though the village where the principal 
{prings are, is “called Buxton. ; 

The Duke of Devonfhire, lord of the village, has 
built a large and convenient houfe for the reception 


of ftrangers. 


‘The Bath-room is arched over-head, and the 


‘whole made handfome, convenient, and delightful. 


This collection of tepid waters exceeding clear, . 
will receive twenty people at a time to walk and 
fwim in. The temper of the water is equal to new — 
milk, or blood-warm, procuring a moderate per- 
{piration. Its effect is remarkable for giving that 
gentle relaxation of the folids, which takes off the 
wearinefs and fatigue of a journey, and refrefhes 
inftantly. It is phyfically ufeful in many cafes, 
and may be indulged in more than the hot-baths 
of Somerfetfhire, which frequently do harm through 
imprudent ufe. Such a one as this naturally is, 
was aimed at by the fumptuous Bagnios of the Ro- 
man Emperors. | 
Sir Thomas Delves, who received a cure here, 
gave the pump and a pretty ftone alcove over the 
drink‘ng {pring inthe yard. ‘The water may be 
raifed at pleafure to any height. We found in. 
one of the rooms thefe. verfes written upon the 
wall by a phylician who formerly frequented the 
place : 
* Corpore 
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“* Corpore debilior Grani fe proluit.undis: 
Queerit aquas Aponi, quem febris atra necat : 

Ut penitus renem purget ; cur Pfaulia tanti, 
Vel, que Lucine gaudia, Calderie ? 

- Sola mihi Buxtona placet ; Buxtona Britannis 
Unde Grani, Aponus, Pfaulia, Calderz. 

Thus tranflated, 

In Gran’s fam’d Baths the feeble patient laves, 

Whom difmal fevers feize, in Apon’s waves 

At Pfaulia fhall a purge fo dear be bought ? 

For teeming throes Caiderize far be fought at 


"When here at Buxton, Britain’s choice appear, 


_ Gran, Apon, Pfaulia, and Calceriz, near.” 


Mary Queen of Scots, who refided here ia. a 
time, took her leave of this place, with a diftich of © 
Julius Czefar’s, fomewhat varied, which is ftill 
fhewn, written wie a diamond on a pane of glafs : 


“‘ Buxtona, que cage celebrabere nomine lymphz 
Forte mihi ‘potthac non ad eunda, vale. 

That 1s, 

Buxton, whofe fame thy baths fhall ever tell, 
“Whom I perhaps fhall fee no more, farewell.” 


Poole’ s Hole, is deemed the fecond wonder of the 
peak, it is a ftupendous cavern, fituate at the 
_ foot of a great mountain, about “half a mile from 
- Buxton. The entrance is fo low and narrow, that 
a perfon mutt ftoop to get in; but it foon dilates 
into a wide and_ lofty concavity, which "reaches 
_ above a quarter of a mile endways, and farther 

as they fay. The guides in this dark way are old 
women, with lighted candles. The water which 
drops from ali parts of the roof, encrufts all the 
itones with long chryftals and flowers, whence the. 
eye forms a thoufand imaginary fioures, as lions, 
fonts, lanthorns, organs, flitches of bacon, &c. 
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At-the end of your feces is a oaitida as clear as 
-alabulter,: called ‘the Queen of Scots Pillar! fromy. 
that unhappy princefs, when fhe wifited this places ‘es 
Bike “a piltoi be fred near this’ eet it makes L alt le 
“pert. néat a8 Joud as acantonet ao) ia: 
Phe: atch is of an “extraordinary, neigter Th oa 
sere led roof is ereatly admired by Dr. Leigh, Cok. 
, we and Hobbes, “who have exercifed their we 2 
. Dr. Leigh callsiit fiet-work 5) organ’ and che 
ark: “Phe wh hole iateer. is tht, | ‘the: rock: bei 
every. wheve moit and: dropping, fome ‘of the ‘drops 
malting’: mes voters? oo re the? reot 
jufore?’ you |: aig) 

ever y. one é Bice, the iach Stes Sh 


cee Sour eyes re 4 


F Hike sha dew? e “whereas, Were? 
any) part: ate this, arch: to ber ete hike a clear light * 
ng this beauty, would difappe : sie we d 

To certify thi s experiins pity eee ke a long pole, . 
“a cloth’ to the ‘end “of ite ‘and yavipe” ‘the Tee aS | 
: water all kaki wilh: then “bee fot rd, that-all thele 
| oe huttres “are ‘extinevithed, for a fhort. Lime 
when Orber drops, emerge, and appear as rel ip len 
odent Ae before. , fe ees 

4 A ftveam of water runs 5) akon che: middle: of ~~ i 

uy, eavern, vabreng the tathny senies Ss with an hideous ei 
Pmoiic, xe-cok ocd trom all indes of the horrid concave — 
Os the! Teftshand is a tort of chamber,’ w! here mei 
jay Poole, algamous robber, liyedy and’ whofe ne 
elren, aswell. :as’ bed ithanotc in thee pretend | Pe 
‘ibew; but the fizhtot this.cofts the curious fowetae ve 
tor the trouble of one on ali fours*for: Grete 


ards, 


} is ihe oe 


dn froin shat iio are =e of ihe lisine an ina, 
einative vaculeys will here: find’ a fuflicient feope) 
and «he may, 20 a few minutes fancy himlelf fur- 
rougdcd: wita ali forts of animals, moniters, trees, 
oa Hk fe wa | “pyramids, 
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pyramids, &e. The name of the mountain where 
this great natural curlofity is fituated, is Coitmofs. 

Mam Tor, is. reckoned the third wonder of the 
peak ; the name is Britifh, fignifying the mother 
rock, upon a fuggeftion, that the {oft crumbling 


« : - { ° - . 
earth which falls. from its fummit produces feveral 
other mountains below, without being in. the leaft 


-diminifhed ittelf. The whole of the. wonder is 


this: On the fouth fide of this hill is a precipice, 


fen. 3 4237.2 


very fteep. from the top to the bottom; and the 
fubftance being of a crumbling loofe earth, mingled 
with little ftones, is continually falling down in 
{mall quantities, as the heavy rains loofen and wath. 
it off, or as frofts and thaws Operate upon it... Now 
the great hill, which is thick, as well as high, parts 
with this loofe ftuff, without being fenfibly dimi- 
nifhed; though the bottom into which’ it falls, 


being narrow, is more eafily perceived to fwell. 


Here then is the pretended wonder, that the lit- 
tle heap below fhould grow vp into an hill, without 
any decreafe of the great hill, as it fhould feem, 


notwithftanding fo much has fallen from it. But the 


fact is certainly otherwife, though not perceivable. 
It is reported that on the top of this moun- 
tain Is an ancient Roman camp, encompailed with 
a double trench ; whereabouts are fometimes found 
Roman medals. ; aps : 
This hill lies on the north fide of the road from 
Buxton to Caftleton, at which place you come to 
the fourth much famed wonder, ftiled The Devil’s 
Arfe inthe Peak. The fhort account of it is this : 
On the fteep fide of a mountain is a large opening, 
almoft in the form of an old Gothic arch. It is 
upwards of thirty feet perpendicular, and twice 
as much broad at the bottom at leaft, and wider 
It is faid,. than any artificial arch now to be 
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It continnes thus wide but a little way, yet far 
enough to have feveral fmall cottages built on 
either fide of it within. the entrance, like a little 
town in a yault, Onthe left fide, as it were, of the 
ftreet, is a running ftream of water. 

As you go on, ‘the roof defcends oradually, and 

is then fo far from having houfes, that a man can- 
not ftand upright in it, though in the water ; but 
ftooping for a little way, and paffing over ‘(in a 
kind of bathing-tub, wherein you lie extended) the 
fame ftream of water which croffes. the cave, you 
find more room over your head. But, going a lit- 
tle farther, you come to a third water, which croffes 
your way ; and the rock ftooping as it were, down 
almoft to the furface of the water, puts an end to” 
the traveller’s fearch. 
. But when we read in feripture, that the caves of 
Adullum and Macpelah, received David and his 
troop of four hundred men, and what travellers re- 
tate of a cave in the Appennine mountains near 
Florence, large enough to contain any’ army ; and — 
when we know that there are many others in the - 
Alps, and the hills of Dauphiné and Savoy, and 
‘other parts of the world, this furely can be thought 
“no wonder, unlefs we ‘credit G ervaife of Tilbury, 
who tells us of a fhepherd that ventured into the 
third river in this jDERES or cave, and being either 
“arried over it, or down the fear he knew not 
whither, faw a beautiful heavenly country beyond 
it, with a fpacious plain, watered with many clear 
rivers, pleaiant brooks, and feveral lakes of ftand- 
ing water. On the fummit of this pepe neil hill 
is an excellent paiture. 

Caftleton takes its name from tie caftle near it, 

which is a very ancient building, and fo fituated as 
to be only one way acceflible, being | erected ona 
\ high fteep rock; and the way that g0es'to it isfofull 
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of twinings and turnings, that it is two miles from 
the bottom to the CON he len 

Tidefwell, or Weedenwell, an hundred and fifty- 
eight miles from London, is remarkable for the 
fifth wonder of the peak, which is a {pring at the 
bottom of a hill near this place, which is faid con- 
{tantly ebbs and flows as the fea does. The bafon, 
or receiver, for the water, is about three feet 
{quare ; the water feems to have fome other-receiver 
within the rock, which, when it fills with the force 
of the original ftream, the air being contracted, or 
pent in, forces the water out with a bubbling noife, 
and fo fills the receiver without ; but when the 
force is {pent within, then it {tops till the place is 
filled again , and in the mean time, the water with- 
out runs off, till the quantity ‘within fwells again, 
and then the fame caufe produces the fame effect. 
So that this eceanet, as Mr. Cotton calls it, which 
has been the fubje& of feveral philofophic enqui- 
_ Ties, is owing wholly to the figure of the place, 
and is only a mere accidentin nature, and if any 
perfon were to dig in the narrow cavities, and give 
vent ‘to the air, which is pent up within, they 
would foon fee Tidefwell turned into an ordinary 
{tream. , 

The road from Caftleton, towards Tidefwell, is 
beautiful, over a high and fteep hill, from whence 


Is almoft a perpendicular view of a valley cut 


into inclofures, finely fcattered with trees, and 
{prinkled with villages and finele houtes, and 
bounded on every fide by extreme bold hanging 
hills, — ’ " am | 
Elden-Hole, between Tidefwell and Kindercout 

Mountain, is. reckoned another wonder of the 
peak ; it is adreadful chafm in a rocky hill ; 1ts 
- mouth is about feven yards in breadth and nine in 
length, looking perpendicularly down among clefts ~ 
ef rocks; though you cannot fee above fixty or 

; | — feventy 
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feventy fect deep, yet it is faid that its depth never 
yet could be difcovered, notwithftanding feveral 
attempts have been made to find its bottom. Mr. 
Cotton fays, he let down eight hundred fathoms of 
jine, which is fixteen hundred yards, near a mile 
perpendicular. | | 

Stones thrown into this pit make a noife like — 
thunder, in rebounding from fide to fide. This. 
has occafioned Mr. Young to believe its depth 1s 
' not fo great as is imagined. His words are, “© A. 
laree ftone thrown down, founds for exactly half a 
minute; the meafure. by found, and the nore not 
gradually dying away, proves very clear, that the 
common tales of its being immenfely deep, are 


-. meer vulgar errors ; or at leaft but ideal. — 


‘In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, it is faid, the 
Earl of Leicefter hired a, poor wretch to venture . 
down in a bafket, who, after he had been let down 
two hundred ells, was drawn up again, but with 
the lofs of his fenfes; and in a few days after, he 
died of a phrenzy. . _ ie Nilaeae 

A difmal ftory is told here of a traveller, who 
inquiring his way to Cajftleton, or Buxton, 
in a dark night, two villains offered to guide him 5 
but, intending to rob him, led him to the edge of . 
this gulph,..and either thruft him in, or made him 
believe there was a little gull of water, and bade 
him take a large ftep, which he did into this abyts, 
and into that of eternity at the fame time. One of 
the villains being hanged at Derby fome years after 
for another roguery, confeffed this diabolical ac- 
tion at the gallows. Ris : 

Bakewell, an hundred and fifty-one miles and an 
half from London, is reckoned, the beft town. in 
the north-wett fide of the peak ; it lies on the banks 
of the Wye, and has a good market. It was made . 
a borough by Edward the Elder ;, and altars have 
been dug up near it, in the gounds contiguous to _ 
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Haddon Houfe, formerly a palace houfe belonging. 
- to the Duke of Rutland. 

The town is large, but confifts only of one 
parifh, yet has feveral chapels, and is a peculiar 
exempt from epifcopal jurifdiction. Sir George © 
~ Vernon, who was in poffeffion of Haddon-houfe in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, was ftiled King of the 

Peak: " 
About three miles north-weft of Durnfield, are — 
the remains of Beanchief or Beechieff Priory,founded _ 
in 1183; by Robert Fitz Renulp,; Lord of Alfre- 
ton, for promonftratenfian or white canons. He was 
one of the Knights who flew Thomas 4 Becket,’ in 
expiation of which crime he ere¢ted this monaftery, 
and dedicated it to him after his canonization, by 
the title of St; Thomas the Martyr. Very little of 
this monaftery is at prefent remaining, except the 
church, wherein divine fervice is performed. ~ 

_ About ten miles from Uttoxeter is Afhborn, 
feated between the rivers Dove and Compton, over 
which there is a ftone bridge. It ftands in a rich 
foil; and ts a pretty good market town. Near it is 
Reynard’s Hall, a great curiofity worthy the notice 
of travellers. | 


End of the Third Volume. 
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